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PROCEEDINGS 

10:00  a.m.  Valentine  P.  Murphy,  Pres. 
Greater     Boston     Central     Labor    Council. 

MR.  MURPHY:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
delegates  to  the  Twenty-third  Convention 
and  Cope  Endorsing  Conference,  you  are 
hereby  called  to  order. 

May  I  say  that  as  President  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Labor  Council,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
open  this  convention,  and  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure this  morning  of  introducing  to  you  for 
the  National  Anthem  a  gentleman  as  known 
to  many  of  you  in  his  field,  among  many  of 
his  accomplishments  has  been  his  work  with 
Arthur  Fiedler;  he  is  a  well-known  tenor  in 
Boston,  from  a  large  family  of  ten  brothers 
and  a  member  of  AGRA,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  National  Anthem,  may  I  intro- 
duce   to    you    Gerry    Senior.    Please    rise. 

(The  National  Anthem  was  sung  by 
Gerald  Senior.) 

MR.  MURPHY:  I  think  that  stirring  start 
is  deserving  that  we  bring  Gerry  as  an  hon- 
orary member  of  our  convention,  so,  where 
is  Gerry?  Gerry  is  being  badged  by  the  new 
President,  Arthur  Osborn. 

Father  Gavin,  Father  Boyle.  There  must 
be  some  slight  and  explainable  reason  for 
their  delay,  but  inasmuch  as  you  are  all  so 
attentive  and  punctual  and  inasmuch  as 
your  new  officers  in  recognition  of  this  are 
trying  to  conform  with  your  desires  to 
move  the  convention  in  expedition,  may  I 
be  presumptive  enough  as  the  temporary 
chairman  to  briefly  assume  that  role  and 
ask  God  to  bless  and  inspire  your  body 
during  these  few  days  so  that  in  His  wisdom 
and  in  His  Work,  your  work  may  also  come 
to  fruition  in  the  means  and  the  ways  that 
it  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty.  So, 
bless  this  Twenty-third  Convention;  and  at 
a  later  time,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  maybe 
we  can  have  Father  Gavin  address  you  as  he 
usually  does.  Thank  you  very  much. 


The  only  duties  and  the  privileges  that 
come  with  a  position  of  authority  and  heavi- 
ness of  burden  sometimes  as  the  Greater 
Boston  Labor  Council,  one  of  the  pluses  is 
the  right  of  being  able  to  welcome  you  as 
host  Central  Labor  Union  and  submit  to 
you  that  anything  that  the  Greater  Boston 
Labor  Council  can  do  during  your  stay  dur- 
ing these  hours  in  Boston  at  your  Twenty- 
third  Convention,  we  would  only  be  too 
ready  and  too  willing  to  be  able  to  help  you 
or  give  you  advice  on  anything  that  are  out- 
side the  convention  and  have  to  do  with 
the  city. 

Another  privilege  that  it  affords  me  is  to 
be  able  to  extend  to  you  all  very  sincerely 
from  the  fellow  officers,  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Larry  Sullivan,  Vice  President  Joe 
Joyce  and  all  of  the  Executive  Board  and 
delegates,  our  very  sincere  hopes  that  you 
have  a  good  convention. 

May  I  interrupt  my  remarks  right  now  and 
ask  you  people  would  you  please  come  in 
and  fill  these  seats.  There  are  a  ton  of  empty 
seats  over  here;  because  after  a  while,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  hear  under  that  overhang. 

Now,  the  other  privileges,  of  course,  that 
I  am  committed  to  say  a  few  words  prior  to 
surrendering  the  gavel  to  your  permanent 
Chairman,  Arthur  Osborn.  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  you  give  both  Arthur  Osborn  and  your 
new  Secretary-Treasurer,  Paul  Quirk,  all  the 
cooperation  that  you  can.  It  is  their  first 
convention;  a  convention  of  this  magnitude 
is  quite  an  undertaking,  and  they  need  your 
help. 

Prior  to  surrendering  the  gavel,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  remarks  of  what  I  think  that 
this  is  going  to  be  about.  This  is  probably 
the  most  important  election  time  of  most  of 
our  lives.  I  have  been  around  this  country  in 
the  past  few  months,  and  I  can  say  to  you 
that  the  margin  is  razor  thin;  it  is  razor  thin 
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and  it  is  shifting  from  week  to  week  and 
according  to  what  four  takes  the  poll.  This 
is  what  makes  it  extremely  important.  The 
AFL-CIO,  and  particularly  you  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  groups  and  small  groups  can 
claim  to  be  a  balance  of  power;  it  is  that 
close.  Because  we  have  a  factual  situation 
here  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  it 
comes  down  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  standard  bearer,  President  Carter.  Let  us 
get  this  straight  to  start  with,  there  may  be 
some  imperfections.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  it 
whispered  here  and  there  that  we  in  this 
hall  are  not  all  perfect. 

Now,  we  have  all  been  elected;  we  all 
know  we  can  not  do  everything  right  every 
moment.  But  we  know  what  we  stand  for; 
we  know  what  our  principles  are;  we  know 
what  our  organization  is  about.  We  have 
this  counterpart  in  the  Democratic  Party 
and  in  President  Carter.  We  have  got  to  look 
at  that  as  a  factual  situation;  or  you  have 
the  Republican  platform  and  Reagan.  Let 
us  not  kid  ourselves,  again,  these  people  do 
not  go  for  the  amenities;  they  do  not  go  for 
the  simple  matter  of  convincing  you;  they 
go  for  the  jugular  of  the  labor  movement. 
They  go  for  its  depth;  and  there  is  no  mis- 
take about  this.  This  is  not  just  a  philoso- 
phy, this  is  a  way  of  being. 

They  are  going  for  kaput.  They  are  going 
for  the  union  free  environment;  they  stand 
for  all  of  these  thing  that  would  put  you 
and  our  members  and  our  organization  out 
of  business.  So,  we  cannot  walk  away;  we 
cannot  waste  positions  on  Anderson.  We 
have  to,  in  fact,  work  harder  because  it  is 
that  close  and  there  is  that  apathy. 

We  cannot  say  just  the  hell  with  them 
both;  because  to  do  so,  we  are  surrender- 
ing that  opportunity  that,  maybe,  we  will 
just  push  it  in  the  direction  that  it  should  be 
in.  Now,  if  you  do  not  vote  and  if  your  do 
not  work  for  Carter  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  do  not  cry;  we  cannot  cry.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  this;  you  have  got  to  take  your 
best.  Your  best,  now,  is  Carter;  your  best  is 
not  Reagan,  and  I  do  not  have  to  literalize 
why. 

If  you  are  in  a  labor  movement,  particu- 
larly the  AFL-CIO,  you  know  this.  So, 
exhort  yourselves,  please  and  exhort  your 
local;  exhort  your  members,  because  four 
years  can  be  one  eternity,  particularly,  if 
you  get  a  Republican  President.  Any  way 
you  get  a  Republican,  just  look  around, 
whether  it  is  in  your  state  or  in  your  nation, 
once  in,  you  can  bet  that  12  and  16  years 
from  then,  you  are  still  looking  at  judges; 
you  are  looking  at  appointees.  They  seem 
to  know  this  more  than  the  Democrats. 
Just  give  them  one  opening,  and  they  are 
going  to  make  appointees  that  are  going  to 
be  giving  you  decisions  that  you  are  going  to 
be  choking  on  as  they  force  it  down  your 
throat  for,  maybe,  the  next  20  years. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  get  with 
Carter;  let  us  get  with  the  Democratic  Party. 
Now,  it  gives  me  my  greatest  pleasure  here 
to  be  able  to,  at  this  time,  again,  take  part 
in  history;  this  will  be  the  fifth  time  that  I 
turned  this  chairmanship  over  to  an  incom- 
ing president;  your  fifth  president  is  Arthur 
Osborn;  help  him;  support  him;  cooperate 
with   him.  He  is  a  good    man.   Ladies  and 


gentlemen,  your  new  Chairman,  your  new 
President,  Arthur  Osborn. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  labor.  This  convention  is  started 
off  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  sitting  down 
to  breakfast  Ray  Marshall,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  brought  us  a  message  of  grave  im- 
portance. He  is  going  to  come  here  before 
you  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  am  hopeful  as  your  President  and  all  of 
the  officers  of  the  Council  are  hopeful  that 
you  will  receive  him  with  enthusiasm.  You 
will  listen  to  his  words,  and  you  will  follow 
his  direction;  because  his  direction  is  labor's 
direction. 

We  have  a  busy  schedule;  we  have  worked 
very  hard  on  this  convention.  I  hope,  by 
just  opening  your  kits,  you  will  realize  the 
work  that  has  gone  into  this  convention. 
We  have  boat  trips  lined  up;  we  will  have 
movies,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  go  on  the 
boat  trips.  There  will  be  many  hospitality 
rooms.  I  myself,  as  the  President,  will  hope 
that  you  will  find  time  to  drop  up  to  Room 
1370  today  after  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion to  say  hello  and  relax  a  little  bit. 

What  we  need  here  is  a  little  bit  of  self- 
discipline.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  relax- 
ation and  good  times;  we  have  got  an  awful 
lot  of  big  names  from  the  political  circle 
that  have  important  messages  for  you;  we 
hope  that  you  will  show  respect;  the  respect 
we  expect  you  to  show  to  them  by  being  in 
attendance  while  they  are  speaking.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  move  the  schedule  along. 
With  that,  I  will  now  turn  the  chair  over  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
Manny  Fernandes.  Manny? 

MR.  FERNANDES:  Mr.  Chairman,  dele- 
gates to  this  convention.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee met  yesterday  and  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  rules: 

Rule  No.  1.  The  convention  shall  open 
on  Wednesday,  October  8,  1980.  The  daily 
sessions  to  be  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  October  8.  Morning  Session: 
10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon.  Afternoon  Ses- 
sion: 2:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  9.  Morning  Session: 
10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon.  Afternoon  Ses- 
sion: 2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

The  banquet  will  be  at  7:00  p.m. 

Friday,  October  10.  Morning  Session: 
10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon.  Afternoon  Ses- 
sion: 2:00  p.m.  to  adjournment. 

Rule  No.  2.  The  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  submitted  and 
printed  prior  to  the  convention  are  admitted 
and  referred  to  the  proper  convention  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  No.  3.  The  main  body  of  the  hall 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
delegates.  Visitors  shall  occupy  those  seats 
assigned  to  them. 

Rule  No.  4.  No  delegate  shall  speak  more 
than  once  on  the  same  question  until  all 
those  who  desire  to  speak  on  the  question 
shall  have  been  heard,  nor  more  than  twice 
on  the  same  question,  except  by  consent  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention. 
Speeches  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Rule  No.  5.  Committee  reports  and  reso- 
lutions shall  receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  No.  6.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall 
not   be  entertained  unless  made  by  a  dele- 
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gate,  who  voted  with  the  majority  on  the 
original  question,  and  shall  require  a  major- 
ity vote. 

Rule  No.  7.  Resolutions  and  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  received  or  sub- 
mitted after  the  time  stipulated,  later  than 
30  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  conven- 
tion, shall  be  referred  to  the  convention 
with  the  understanding  that  consideration 
of  such  resolutions  and  constitutional 
amendments  is  dependent  upon  three  quar- 
ters consent  of  the  convention  delegates, 
Article  4,  Section   7b  of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  No.  7-A.  Delegates  submitting  late 
filed  resolutions  must  supply  1,200  copies 
of  the  proposed  resolution  for  the  dele- 
gates at  the  convention. 

Rule  No.  8.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on 
a  motion  supported  by  25%  of  the  dele- 
gates present  at  the  convention.  On  roll 
call,  votes  shall  be  cast  in  accordance  with 
Section  6  of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution, 
percapita  voting,  Article  4,  Section  12  of 
the  Constitution. 

Rule  No.  9.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
delegates  present  at  the  convention  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  Article  4,  Section  14 
of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  No.  10.  Article  4,  Section  6  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  voting  shall  be 
done  in  the  following  manner.  The  votes  of 
an  organization  shall  be  divided  among  the 
delegates  from  the  organization  as  nearly  as 
equal  as  possible  without  fractional  votes; 
and  the  local  union  shall  record  such  allo- 
cations on  the  credentials  blank  in  the  space 
provided.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  a 
delegate  be  permitted  less  than  one  vote 
nor  more  than  600  votes. 

Rule  No.  1 1.  When  a  question  is  pending 
before  the  convention,  no  motion  shall  be 
in  order  except  to  adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table 
for  the  previous  questions,  to  postpone  in- 
definitely, to  postpone  for  a  certain  time,  to 
divide  or  amend  which  motion  shall  have 
preference  in  the  order  named. 

Rule  No.  12.  The  convention  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  on  all 
matters  not  herein  provided  for. 

Rule  No.  13.  If  a  delegate,  while  speaking, 
be  called  to  order,  he  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chair,  take  his  seat  until  the  question  of 
order  is  decided. 

Rule  No.  14.  Should  two  or  more  dele- 
gates rise  at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the 
Chair  shall  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the 
floor. 

Rule  No.  15.  When  a  motion  to  table  is 
made,  the  motion  shall  not  be  put  until  the 
introducer  of  the  original  motion  is  given 
an  opportunity   to  speak  on  the  question. 

Rule  No.  16.  No  delegate  shall  interrupt 
another  in  his  remarks  except  to  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

Rule  No.  17.  A  motion  shall  not  be 
opened  for  discussion  until  it  has  been 
seconded  and  stated  from  the  Chair. 

Rule  No.  18.  No  motion  or  resolution 
shall  be  voted  upon  until  the  mover  or  the 
introducer  has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
upon  it,  if  he  or  she  so  desires. 

Rule  No.  19.  Any  delegate  or  other  per- 
son at  the  convention  acting  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obstruct  the  orderly  proceedings  of 
the  convention  shall  be  subject  to  removal 


from  the  convention  and  shall  have  his 
name  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  conven- 
tion; and  his  conduct  shall  be  reported  to 
his  constituents  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  rules,  and  I 
move  their  adoption. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  rules  by  Chairman  Fernandes  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Has  there  been  a  motion 
to  accept?  Second  it?  We  will  move  to  the 
vote.  All  of  those  in  favor  say  aye.  All  those 
opposed,  vote  is  so  order.  We  now  have  the 
Master  at  Arms;  would  you  please  go  to  the 
door  and  ask  the  Escort  Committee  of  Bill 
Cleary,  Earl  Bengston,  Eddie  Egan  and 
Suzanne  Brophy  to  escort  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  stage. 

We  are  very  thankful  to  have  a  man  of 
Ray's  stature  here  with  us.  This  quiet,  hum- 
ble man  from  Texas,  for  some  reason  where 
ever  he  goes  in  the  United  States,  especially 
into  the  halls  of  labor,  he  draws  the  ap- 
plause to  the  stature  of  those  of  the  highest 
in  the  political  circles  of  the  state  and  dis- 
trict where  he  appears.  US  senators,  con- 
gressmen, everyone  accepts  Ray  Marshall. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this.  How  can  this  man 
cast  such  a  giant  shadow  across  the  family 
of  labor?  It  is  because  he  is  always  there 
when  labor  has  needed  him.  He  is  always 
accessible  to  labor,  and  he  has  always  pro- 
duced for  labor. 

He  is  going  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
greatest  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  ever  had.  He  is  going 
to  do  that  because  he  serves  the  people  that 
he  has  been  designed  to  serve.  He  has  re- 
membered his  heritage;  he  has  remembered 
that  the  little  people  out  there  need  the 
help  down  in  Washington;  and  the  President 
has  listened  to  him  on  our  behalf  on  many, 
many  occasions. 

Ray  Marshall  has  come  into  the  state  be- 
fore, and  he  has  made  promises.  Those 
promises  have  been  lived  up  to.  Ray  Marshall 
has  served  this  Mass.  State  Labor  Council  by 
adhering  to  their  wishes  as  leaders  four  days 
ago.  We  need  Ray  Marshall  down  there;  and 
the  way  we  can  keep  him  down  there  is  to 
do  what  we  are  supposed  to  do  anyhow,  is 
to  elect  Jimmy  Carter  and  Walter  Mondale. 
To  lose  them  would  be  a  tragedy;  to  lose 
Ray  Marshall  would  also  be  a  great  tragedy. 

We  cannot  say  enough  about  Ray  Marshall, 
so  I  will  not  go  on  any  further  except  to  let 
you  know  that  the  officers  of  the  Mass. 
State  Labor  Council  hold  him  in  the  highest 
esteem  that  we  have  ever  held  anyone  that 
has  come  down  from  Washington  to  visit  us 
in  his  position.  Without  any  further  ado,  I 
present  to  you  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Ray  Marshall. 

MR.  MARSHALL:  Well,  thank  you, 
Arthur.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  here  in 
Massachusetts  and  to  meet  with  the  State 
Labor  Council.  I  would  like  to  start  by 
thanking  you  very  much  for  the  help  that 
you  have  all  given  me  during  my  four  years, 
almost,  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  You  helped 
us  to  get  good  laws  passed  and  have  helped 
fight  off  attacks  on  our  protective  labor 
laws.  Those  attacks  are  coming  faster  and 
more  furious  all  the  time. 

You,  also,  helped  us  get  good  people  elec- 
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ted  and  get  good  people  appointed  to  imple- 
ment our  labor  laws.  The  latter  is  extremely 
important,  because  you  know  that  it  is 
sometimes  as  important  to  get  good  people 
appointed  as  it  is  to  get  good  laws;  because 
the  people  who  implement  the  laws,  who 
administer  them,  have  a  lot  to  do  with  how 
effective  those  laws  actually  are. 

In  recent  times,  we  have  achieved  some 
important  victories  working  together.  You 
know,  the  Republicans  tried  to  even  fili- 
buster to  prevent  us  from  appointing  good 
people  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  first  case  was  when  we  wanted 
to  get  a  good  General  Counsel  to  the  NLRB; 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  important  that 
job  is. 

The  second  case  was  when  we  wanted  to 
get  a  good  member  of  the  NLRB  in  Don 
Zimmerman;  the  Republicans  filibustered; 
but  in  both  of  those  cases,  we  broke  their 
filibuster.  They  are  also  holding  up  the 
reappointment  of  John  Truesdale  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NLRB.  John  Truesdale  has  per- 
formed very  well,  carried  out  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  law.  The  reason  that  they 
are  holding  up  these  appointments  and 
many  others  is  because  they  want  to  hold 
them  up  so  that  Ronald  Reagan  can  make 
them. 

Now,  you  can  imagine  what  kind  of  shake 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  labor  mat- 
ters would  get  from  a  Ronald  Reagan 
appointee  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  or  to  the  General  Counsel.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  important  that  we  send  them  a 
clear  message,  that  Ronald  Reagan  will  not 
make  those  appointments;  because  he  will 
not  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  pleased,  also,  to  have  worked  with 
you  in  Massachusetts  and  in  a  number  of 
other  very  important  activities;  our  Boston 
Construction  Coordinating  Committee  is  an 
example  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  labor  and 
management  and  government  can  do  working 
together.  We  believe  that  this  Construction 
Coordinating  Committee  is  performing  an 
extremely  useful  function;  and  I'm  grateful 
to  you  for  the  cooperation  that  you  are  giv- 
ing it.  I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  today 
a  $250,000  grant  that  will  continue  the 
training  services  of  women  in  construction 
projects  of  the  WICP. 

As  you  know,  WICP  is  located  in  several 
sites  throughout  Massachusetts  and  is  an 
excellent  pre-apprenticeship  program  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council.  It  is  in  its  third  year  provid- 
ing training  for  women  for  nontraditional 
jobs  in  the  construction  industry.  WICP  has 
done  an  outstanding  job;  it,  too,  is  symbolic 
of  the  cooperative  efforts  Jimmy  Carter 
believes  in  trying  to  solve  some  of  the  most 
important  problems  that  our  country  faces. 

This  is  an  election  year,  and  you  know 
very  well  the  question  we  face  this  year  is 
what  direction  we  want  our  country  to  take, 
whether  we  will  continue  the  Democratic 
Party's  tradition  of  protecting  the  basic 
rights  of  workers  and  all  Americans  and 
having  a  caring  and  involved  government, 
or  whether  we  will  move  back  to  the  anti- 
union, trickle-down,  las-afar  Republican 
policies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  put 


government  on  the  side  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  at  the  expense  of  workers. 

The  Republican  platform,  the  Ronald 
Reagan  platform  is  a  clear  call  for  govern- 
ment of  the  privileged,  by  the  privileged 
and,  most  especially,  for  the  privileged.  Did 
you  see  how  many  labor  leaders  or  low  in- 
come workers  were  at  the  GOP  convention? 
Do  you  see  many  workers  or  worker  repre- 
sentatives around  Ronald  Reagan  now?  Do 
you  think  many  workers  would  be  wel- 
comed in  the  White  House  if  Ronald  Rea- 
gan were  elected  President? 

At  that  Republican  Convention,  I  under- 
stand they  had  four  union  members.  But  I 
will  have  to  confess  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  who  they  were.  One  of 
them  was  Ronald  Reagan,  but  I  don't  know 
who  the  other  three  were.  It  is  clear  that  the 
people  around  Ronald  Reagan  are  not 
friends  of  workers.  He  has  bragged  about 
being  the  candidate  of  big  business  and 
suddenly  has  switched  his  strategy,  hoping 
that  people  will  forget  his  anti-labor  record 
and  forget  his  anti-union  statements  and 
anti-labor  statements  of  just  one  year  ago 
and  even  earlier  this  year,  when  he  has 
suddenly  put  on  overalls  and  holds  him- 
self out  to  be  a  friend  of  the  workers. 

Do  you  think  that  because  Ronald  Reagan 
has  suddenly  discovered  the  problem  of 
unemployment  that  he  really  understands 
it?  Do  you  think  that  he  has  many  unem- 
ployed friends?  Do  you  think  he  would  make 
derogatory  remarks  about  people  drawing 
unemployment  insurance,  if  he  has  unem- 
ployed friends  who  kept  bread  on  their 
tables  and  roofs  over  their  heads  because  of 
unemployment  insurance?  The  answer  is  ob- 
viously no. 

But  a  lot  of  people  also  have  a  mistaken 
impression  about  John  Anderson.  They 
believe  that  because  John  Anderson  is  an 
Independent  candidate  he  must  be  a  pro- 
gressive candidate;  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  On  labor  matters,  there  is 
no  difference  between  Ronald  Reagan  and 
John  Anderson.  John  Anderson  has  opposed 
Davis  Bacon,  Labor  Law  Reform,  the  Re- 
peal of  Section  14b  of  Taft-Hartley,  which 
permits  the  so-called  Right  to  Work  Laws; 
he  has  opposed  National  Health  Insurance, 
opposed  to  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Em- 
ployment and  Balance  Growth  Act,  and  has 
opposed  jobs  in  training  programs  for 
workers. 

John  Anderson  has  also  voted  for  restric- 
tions on  the  minimum  wage.  He  has  pro- 
posed the  so-called  youth  differential,  which 
could  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
that  happened  to  our  wage  laws;  because 
what  it  would  do  would  be  to  cause  a  sub- 
stitution of  adult  unemployment  for  youth 
unemployment;  reducing  the  minimum 
wage  jobs  will  not  create  any  jobs  at  all. 

Our  view  is  that  if  the  reason  that  young 
people  are  unable  to  command  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  because  they  do  not  have  the 
skills  and  training;  then  we  are  a  lot  better 
off  giving  the  skills  and  training  than  we 
would  to  destroy  the  minimum  wage 
system. 

Now,  you  know  there  is  not  a  progres- 
sive organization  in  the  country  that  gives 
John  Anderson  a  passing  grade.  Anderson's 
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overall  Cope  rating  is  a  28%  right.  On  80 
basic  union  and  job  votes,  Anderson  voted 
right  only  23%  of  the  time.  Now,  you  know 
that  I  was  a  professor  for  almost  30  years 
and  never  taught  a  course  where  grades  like 
28%  and  23%  were  even  respectable  F's. 
If  we  found  somebody  with  grades  like  that, 
we  did  not  just  advise  him  to  drop  the 
course;  we  advised  him  to  drop  out  of 
school  and  do  something  else.  I  think  that 
is  the  message  we  need  to  send  John  Ander- 
son. 

He  clearly  is  no  progressive,  and  he  clearly 
has  no  hope  of  winning  this  election.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  not  a  threat 
to  workers.  As-  Ronald  Reagan's  decoy, 
John  Anderson  can  siphon  off  votes  that 
Reagan  himself  could  never  hope  to  get. 
Voters  should  not  kid  themselves.  A  vote 
for  John  Anderson  is  a  vote  for  Ronald 
Reagan.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single 
vote,  if  we  are  going  to  defeat  the  threat 
posed  by  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  reactionary 
anti-labor  supporters. 

But  let  us  not  talk  in  general  terms  about 
the  Reagan  threat;  let  us  be  specific.  Ronald 
Reagan  favors  the  so-called  Right-to-Work 
Laws.  He  does  not  realize  that  these  mis- 
named laws  not  only  interfere  with  free 
collective  bargaining  but  also  undermine  the 
very  existence  of  unions.  My  position  and 
that  of  the  Carter  administration  is  unequiv- 
ocal. We  are  opposed  to  Section  14b  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  permits  the  states 
to  enact  the  so-called  Right-to-Work  Laws. 

Ronald  Reagan  also  opposes  Labor  Law 
Reform.  In  1978,  Jimmy  Carter  became  the 
first  President  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  to 
send  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  Labor 
Law  Reform  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  a  way  that 
would  help  workers.  With  your  help,  we 
passed  Labor  Law  Reform  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  almost  100  vote  majority; 
but  a  well  organized  filibuster  prevented 
passage  in  the  Senate. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  one  of  those  who 
urged  the  defeat  of  Labor  Law  Reform. 
Reagan  said  that  Labor  Law  Reform  would 
put  government  into  operation  with  the 
hierarchy  of  organized  labor,  enforcing  com- 
pulsory unionism  on  a  great  many  people.  I 
am  not  sure  what  he  means  by  that,  since 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Labor  Law 
Reform  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
compulsory  unionism.  But  Ronald  Reagan, 
by  opposing  Labor  Law  Reform,  helped 
deny  American  workers  a  bill  that  would 
have  required  that  elections  be  held  promptly 
without  deliberate  delays  by  employers  and 
with  penalties  stiff  enough  to  deter  viola- 
tions. 

We  came  very  close  to  passing  Labor  Law 
Reform,  in  spite  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  his 
anti-labor  friends;  but  I  give  you  a  promise 
from  the  Carter  administration;  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  you  to  pass  Labor  Law 
Reform,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
win. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  also  opposed  the  mini- 
mum wage.  He  says,  and  I  quote,  "The  mini- 
mum wage  has  caused  more  misery  than 
anything  since  the  Great  Depression."  He 
also  believes  high  unemployment  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  minimum  wage.  Now,  you 


know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Ronald  Reagan  is 
clearly  wrong.  I  wonder  how  many  unem- 
ployed workers  believe  that  the  real  reason 
for  their  unemployment  is  because  they  de- 
manded at  least  the  minimum  wage.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  minimum 
wage  prevents  the  exploitation  of  the  most 
vulnerable  people  in  our  society,  people 
who  would  fall  farther  and  farther  behind 
inflation  and  increase  the  wages  of  other 
people  if  we  did  not  have  legislated  mini- 
mum wage. 

Now,  Jimmy  Carter  fought  for  and  won 
one  of  the  best  minimum  wage  laws  in  his- 
tory. He  developed  the  country's  first 
comprehensive  youth  employment  policies, 
because  we  believe  that  it  is  much  better 
to  provide  jobs  and  training  to  young  peo- 
ple so  they  can  earn  decent  wages,  than  it 
is  to  distort  the  wage  structure  with  sub- 
minimum  wages. 

Ronald  Reagan  also  opposes  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  He  sees  it  as  a  sort  of  boom- 
doggle  for  construction  workers.  He  sees  it 
as  a  major  cause  of  inflation;  but  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  Davis-Bacon  is  a  source 
of  stability  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  unstable  industry;  and  it  is  as  essential 
today  as  it  was  when  it  was  passed  in  1931. 
What  it  does  is  to  help  preserve  one  of  our 
most  precious  assets  in  this  country,  the 
skills  of  building  in  construction  workers. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  many 
workers  will  undergo  the  years  of  training 
required  for  these  trades  in  return  for 
substandard  wages;  Or  does  anybody  be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  get  people  to 
undergo  the  skills  to  get  any  industries  if 
you  do  not  pay  decent  wages?  The  answer 
is  clearly  no.  The  wages  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  higher  cost  in  the  construction 
industry.  Higher  construction  costs  are 
premarily  due  to  higher  land  costs  and 
interest  rates,  not  wages.  You  know  very 
well  that  anyone  who  opposes  Davis-Bacon 
is   no    friend    of  the    construction  worker. 

Now,  nine  times  last  year,  the  anti-worker 
Republican  members  of  Congress  attempted 
to  repeal  Davis-Bacon;  nine  times  you  have 
an  administration  standing  by  you  to  defeat 
these  reactionary  efforts.  I  want  to  give  you 
another  unequivocal  promise  from  Jimmy 
Carter.  He  will  veto  any  Davis-Bacon  repeal 
that  reaches  his  desk.  But  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's steadfast  defense  of  Davis- Bacon  is 
only  half  the  story. 

We  have  greatly  strengthened  its  enforce- 
ment; and  I  promise  you  that  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Carter  administration,  we  will 
continue  to  work  with  you  to  strengthen 
Davis-Bacon  enforcement. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  another  con- 
cern of  construction  workers  and  of  all 
workers  common  situs  picketing.  Do  you 
remember  why  Gerry  Ford  double-crossed 
us  and  vetoed  situs  picketing  after  promis- 
ing to  sign  it?  It  was  because  of  attacks  from 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  friends  on  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  needed  to  give  building  and 
construction  workers  the  same  picketing 
rights  that  other  workers  have.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  the  Carter  administration  is 
committed  to  equal  picketing  rights  for  con- 
struction workers;  and  we  will  continue  to 
work  with  you  to  get  this  legislation  passed. 
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I  will  have  to  say  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
call  it  something  besides  common  situs 
picketing.  That  sounds  like  a  disease  of 
some  kind.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  we  have  trouble  generating  public  sup- 
port for  that  important  legislation.  I  think 
equal  picketing  rights  sounds  a  lot  better.  I 
know  the  lawyers  like  the  word  common 
situs  picketing  better,  because  we  have  got 
700  lawyers  in  our  solicitor's  office;  and 
they  do  not  talk  like  the  rest  of  us  do.  What 
I  have  learned  is  that  they  will  take  some- 
thing that  sounds  very  simple  like  I  would 
say  as  long  as  anybody  can  remember;  my 
lawyers  will  say,  the  mind  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.  I  have  noticed  that 
they  will  do  that  in  Latin  for  $25.00  more. 

But  let  me  say  that  as  long  as  the  other 
side  has  got  lawyers,  we  have  got  to  have 
lawyers;  and  our  lawyers  are  good  ones,  and 
they  work  with  us  to  carry  out  these  objec- 
tives. I  think  what  we  need  to  do  though  is 
when  we  are  talking  with  the  public  in  try- 
ing to  get  legislation,  we  ought  to  decide 
what  to  call  it  and  not  call  it  something  that 
might  cause  us  trouble.  I  think,  for  example, 
that  the  so-called  Right  to  Work  forces  stole 
the  real  march  on  us  by  getting  that  called 
the  Right-to-Work. 

If  we  had  been  able  to  call  that  the  anti- 
union security  law,  which  is  what  it  really 
is,  then  I  think  that  we  would  be  able  to 
gain  more  public  support  for  it. 

You  know  also,  I  see  from  your  sign  back 
there,  that  Ronald  Reagan  has  opposed 
OSHA.  He  would  make  OSHA  a  simple  con- 
sultation and  study  program  and  leave  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers  up  to  employ- 
ers and  market  forces.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  reason  that  we  had  to  pass 
OSHA  and  Mine  Safety  and  Health  and 
other  protective  labor  legislation  is  because 
you  couldn't  leave  it  up  to  employers  and 
the  market. 

The  market  does  a  lot  of  things  well;  but 
protecting  labor  standards  is  not  one  of 
them,  because  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is 
not  a  commodity.  You  know,  these  competi- 
tive markets  work  very  well  with  commodi- 
ties; and  people  who  think  about  labor  as  a 
commodity  tend  to  believe  that  somehow 
the  market  forces  will  protect  you.  That  is 
Ronald  Reagan's  stark  answer  to  almost 
every  problem  that  we  get.  You  know  what 
the  history  is.  You  know  that  if  we  let  any 
employer  gain  a  competitive  advantage  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  of  labor  standards, 
that  we  are  back  to  the  sweat  shop;  because 
even  those  employers  who  want  to  have  safe 
and  healthy  work  places  and  who  want  to 
pay  decent  wages  have  great  difficulty  doing 
it,  if  their  competitors  are  reducing  those 
standards  and  have  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
work  places.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  principal,  not  to  let  employ- 
ers gain  competitive  advantages  because  of 
the  reduction  of  our  labor  standards. 

Now,  under  Jimmy  Carter,  OSHA  adopted 
the  nation's  first  comprehensive  policy  to 
identify  and  regulate  percentages  into  work 
place;  and  under  Jimmy  Carter,  OSHA 
issued  more  comprehensive  health  standards 
in  three  years  than  the  previous  six  years  the 
program  existed.  We  believe  in  OSHA.  We 
believe  that  it  is  good  legislation.  We  believe 


that  it  should  be  strengthened;  that  is  the 
reason  we  did  that.  We  inherited  a  program 
that  had  been  so  mismanaged  by  the  Repub- 
licans, that  it  was  in  jeopardy. 

We  went  out  and  got  the  very  best  person 
that  we  could  find  in  Dr.  Ulla  Bingham,  to 
be  the  director  of  OSHA.  We  simplified  it 
by  getting  rid  of  about  1,000  regulations 
that  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  workers.  We  are 
concentrating  on  the  really  important  haz- 
ards confronting  workers.  You  know  that 
the  Republicans  have  fought  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  OSHA.  They  are  trying 
to  restrict  its  coverage,  especially  in  smaller 
firms.  Ronald  Reagan  suggests  that  OSHA 
simply  serve  as  a  research  study  and  consul- 
tation agency.  But  if  Ronald  Reagan  wants 
consultation,  I  have  got  a  suggestion  for 
him.  Let  him  begin  by  consulting  those  who 
have  seen  a  family  member  suffer  from  a 
serious  injury,  or  lose  their  health,  or  lose 
their  life. 

Let  him  ask  those  people  what  difference 
it  made  if  those  tragedies  occurred  in  small 
firms.  You  know  what  the  answer  will  be, 
that  some  of  the  most  hazardous  places  in 
America  are  the  small  firms;  we  have  got  to 
protect  workers  in  all  firms,  not  just  the 
large  ones.  I  promise  you  that  the  Carter 
administration  will  continue  to  oppose  any 
bill  which  affects  workers'  safety  and  health 
programs  in  large  or  small  firms. 

Now,  Mr.  Reagan  has  little  respect  for 
workers  who  exercise  their  legal  right  to 
strike.  As  Governor  of  California,  he  vigor- 
ously opposed  any  unemployment,  health 
or  welfare  aid  to  legally  striking  union  mem- 
bers or  their  families.  He  even  used  convicts 
to  break  a  farm  workers  strike,  a  practice 
most  of  us  thought  went  out  with  the  nine- 
teenth century.  By  contrast,  the  Carter 
administration  has  been  steadfast  in  its 
commitment  to  collective  bargaining  and  to 
a  free  labor  movement. 

Our  appointments,  our  public  declarations 
and  policy  and  legislative  decisions  have  all 
been  designed  to  strengthen  free  collective 
bargaining.  We  have  done  that  because  we 
understand  very  well  a  basic  lesson  of  his- 
tory, a  lesson  recently,  dramatically  under- 
scored by  the  workers'  demands  for  trade 
unions  in  Poland,  a  lesson  that  Ronald 
Reagan  apparently  has  missed;  that  is,  you 
cannot  have  a  free  and  democratic  society 
without  a  free  and  democratic  labor  move- 
ment. 

It  is  annoying  to  me  that  people  who  shed 
crocodile  tears  for  the  struggles  of  the  Polish 
workers  resist  efforts  to  provide  those  same 
rights  to  Americans,  and  who  surround 
themselves  with  supporters  of  a  committee 
for  a  union-free  environment.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  said,  and  I  quote  him  again, 
"I  have  always  thought  that  the  best  thing 
government  can  do  is  nothing."  He  prom- 
ised us  a  government  which  offers  nothing; 
and  you  know  I  believe  that  is  one  promise 
he  could  probably  keep. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception.  Ronald 
Reagan  and  the  Republicans  have  a  soft  spot 
for  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  The  center- 
piece of  his  economic  policy  is  the  Kemp- 
Roth-Reagan  Tax  Proposal,  co-sponsored  by 
John  Anderson  in  1978.  A  kind  of  windfall 
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profits  for  the  rich  policy,  the  modern  day 
version  of  the  traditional  Republican  trickle- 
down  theory.  Now,  tax  cut  is  a  pretty  ap- 
pealing idea,  but  Kemp-Roth-Reagan  will 
give  to  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  average 
tax  payer.  A  tax  cut  of  this  gargantuan  size, 
about  two  trillion  dollars  during  this  decade 
would  clearly  be  the  most  inflationary 
action  ever  taken  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  would  require  that  we  cut  worker 
protections  and  other  important  govern- 
ment programs  to  the  bone.  In  fact,  Ronald 
Reagan  would  require  that  we  cut  the  bone. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  danger  to  the 
labor  movement  does  not  end  with  the  Rea- 
gan Presidency;  because  what  we  are  talking 
about  this  year  is  the  election  of  alternative 
political  systems,  a  clear  contrast  between 
parties  and  platforms  and  candidates.  The 
Republicans  have  targeted  enough  of  our 
friends  to  gain  control  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  They  appear  to  be  optimistic  about 
their  ability  to  do  that  this  year.  Then  what 
they  want  to  do  is,  two  years  hence,  gain 
control    of  the   House    of  Representatives. 

Look  what  would  happen  if  Republicans 
take  control  of  the  Senate  in  this  year's 
election.  These  gentlemen  would  be  com- 
mittee chairmen.  The  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee, Labor  and  Human  Resources  would 
be  Senator  Hatch  of  Utah.  The  man  who  has 
led  these  filibusters  that  I  have  talked  about; 
the  person  who  would  succeed  Ted  Ken- 
nedy as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, would  be  J.  Strom  Thurman  of  South 
Carolina.  That  is  an  extremely  important 
position  and  so  much  to  do  with  our  judi- 
ciary system,  our  court  system  in  this 
country.  The  person  who  would  become 
Chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee  would  be  Jesse  Helms  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  become 
John  Tower  of  Texas.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  would  be  Bob  Dole; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee would  be  Barry  Goldwater. 

Now,  you  can  imagine  what  kind  of  treat- 
ment workers  would  get  from  a  lineup  like 
that.  If  you  think  this  is  only  an  idle  threat, 
remember  that  the  Republicans  only  have  to 
win  nine  of  the  24  Democratic  seats  to 
achieve  this  objective.  If  that  is  not  enough, 
take  a  moment  to  consider  whom  President 
Reagan  might  appoint  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  terribly  important 
to  us  all.  In  recent  times,  we  have  won  or 
lost  most  of  our  labor  cases  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  five  to  four.  The 
next  President  will  probably  make  one  to 
five  appointments  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  If  that  happens,  the  court 
that  will  dominate  our  legal  system  for  the 
rest  of  this  century  will  be  a  Nixon-Reagan 
court.  You  can  imagine  what  kind  of  shake 
that  workers  are  likely  to  get  from  a  lineup 
like  that. 

I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  President 
Carter  has  the  best  labor  record  of  any 
President  since  the  New  Deal;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  in  all  areas  of  domestic  policy 
President  Carter  has  responded  to  the  needs 
of  American  workers;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
has  reminded  us  that  the  presidential  con- 


test this  year  is  not  simply  between  two 
men  but  between  two  vastly  different 
visions    of    American    and    of    our   future. 

In  all  areas  of  domestic  policy,  we  see  the 
mark  of  an  active  and  caring  presidency. 
Unlike  previous  Republican  presidents, 
Jimmy  Carter  tackled  the  energy  crisis 
head-on.  In  1978,  alone,  with  President 
Carter's  leadership  the  United  States  enac- 
ted five  measures  to  reduce  our  energy 
dependence;  and  we  have  to  be  very  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  route  of  both 
our  inflation  and  our  unemployment  in  this 
country  has  been  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported energy.  We  have  reduced  our  depend- 
ence from  eight  and  a  half  billion  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  in  1977  to  six  and  a  half  billion 
barrels  a  day  this  year.  That  is  very  impor- 
tant to  us,  because  this  year  we  will  trans- 
fer out  of  our  economy  over  85  billion 
dollars  to  pay  for  less  oil  than  we  paid  57 
billion  dollars  for  just  last  year. 

You  cannot  transfer  that  much  purchasing 
power  out  of  our  economy  without  causing 
serious  disruption,  serious  unemployment. 
One  of  the  main  areas  of  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try. Half  of  the  increase  in  unemployment 
during  the  last  year  has  been  in  the  automo- 
bile industry. 

Now,  Ronald  Reagan  says  that  the  reason 
they  have  got  unemployment  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  because  of  government 
regulations.  He  has  no  more  understanding 
of  that  problem  than  he  does  of  most 
others.  He  must  think  that  workers  are  very 
simple  minded  indeed  not  to  realize  that  the 
real  reason  that  we  have  got  unemployment 
in  the  automobile  industry  is  because  the 
American  automobile  companies  did  not 
produce  the  kind  of  automobiles  that 
Americans  want  to  buy. 

They  also  remember  that  this  adminis- 
tration worked  with  the  automobile  indus- 
try to  help  it  get  passed  this  period  of 
adversity.  While  we  were  working  to  try  to 
save  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  Ronald 
Reagan's  comment  was,  what  is  wrong  with 
bankruptcy?  Now,  what  is  wrong  with 
bankruptcy  is  that  it  would  cost  the  govern- 
ment more  if  the  Chrysler  Corporation  went 
under  than  if  it  survives.  What  is  wrong  with 
bankruptcy  is  that  a  lot  of  workers  would 
lose  their  jobs;  and  what  is  wrong  with 
bankruptcy  is  that  with  a  little  help  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  and  the  whole  auto- 
mobile industry  in  the  United  States  can  be 
made  a  viable,  competitive  industry  that 
will  continue  to  guarantee  jobs  to  workers 
and  to  strengthen  the  American  economy. 

Now,  we  believe,  contrary  to  the  approach 
that  Ronald  Reagan  takes,  that  you  need  to 
establish  a  cooperative  relationship  between 
industry  and  labor  and  management,  and 
not  that  adversary  relationship  that  Ronald 
Reagan  tends  to  produce.  We  do  not  believe 
that  you  will  solve  the  energy  problem  or 
any  other  problem  in  this  country  without 
that  kind  of  cooperation. 

Ronald  Reagan  would  solve  the  energy 
problem  by  turning  it  over  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. You  know  that  the  oil  companies 
would  not  solve  the  problem  of  developing 
our  alternative  energy  sources.  While  we  are 
developing   our  energy,  which  is  five  times 
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as  much  as  all  of  the  OPEC  countries  com- 
bined, we  will  be  creating  a  lot  of  jobs  for 
Americans  and  not  dollars  for  OPEC. 
We  will  need  1.6  million  more  workers 
during  this  decade  just  to  build  our  energy 
security;  and  we  are  going  to  use  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  that  we  took  from  the  oil 
companies  in  order  to  develop  those  alter- 
native energy  sources.  Even  in  the  face  of 
economic  austerity,  Jimmy  Carter  has  rec- 
ognized that  we  cannot  abandon  the  disad- 
vantaged. Under  President  Carter, 
expenditures  for  job  and  training  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  have  increased  from 
2.2  billion  dollars  in  1976  to  approximately 
10  billion  dollars  today;  and  our  proposal 
before  the  Congress  would  expand  this 
another  five  or  six  billion.  He  has  also  pro- 
posed a  welfare  reform  program,  which  will 
lift  over  two  million  Americans  out  of 
poverty,  provide  over  400,000  jobs,  expand 
the  earned  income  tax  for  the  working  poor 
and  provide  nine  hundred  million  dollars  in 
fiscal  relief. 

In  response  towards  the  country's  greatest 
needs,  National  Health  Insurance,  President 
Carter  proposed  a  program,  which  would  ex- 
tend catastrophic  coverage  to  83  million 
people  who  would  like  that  protection 
today,  extend  fully  subsidized  and  compre- 
hensive coverage  to  nearly  16  million  peo- 
ple, now  eligible  for  Medicaid  and  provide 
a  foundation  for  future  progress. 

Jimmy  Carter  has  also  been  progressive  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  He  dramatically  in- 
creased the  funding  and  staffing  for  civil 
rights  enforcement,  tripled  minority  pro- 
curement by  government  and  pursued 
affirmative  action  policies  in  the  court.  He 
has  appointed  more  women,  black,  Hispanic 
and  other  minority  representatives  to  top 
positions  in  the  government  than  any  other 
President.  He  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  educational  system,  increasing  federal 
educational  funds  by  almost  three  fourths 
so  that  all  children  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  education. 

The  Carter  administration  has  began  the 
nation's  first  urban  policy,  as  well  as  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  policy  for  small 
towns  in  rural  areas,  and  revived  and  ex- 
panded programs  for  housing,  public  trans- 
portation and  environmental  protection. 
Jimmy  Carter  has  also  kept  our  country 
strong  defensively.  He  reversed  a  decade- 
long  decline  in  real  defense  spending 
through  a  commitment  to  a  3%  annual  real 
growth  in  defense  spending. 

Finally,  the  Carter  administration  has 
acted  on  its  belief  that  America's  long  term 
economic  well-being  depends  on  the  mean- 
ingful participation  of  government,  labor 
and  business.  That  is  why  the  Carter 
administration  was  the  first  to  forge  a 
national  accord  on  economic  policy  with 
the  labor  movement.  Bringing  labor  and 
management  into  the  crafting  of  the  eco- 
nomic policies  that  affect  our  country. 
Under  Jimmy  Carter,  the  tri-parte-approach 
to  solving  problems  will  not  only  continue, 
but  it  will  intensify. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else.  Jimmy 
Carter  has  set  out  on  another  challenge.  Our 
greatest  challenge  in  the  1980s  after  we  put 
outselves  on  the  road  to  energy  independ- 


ence, and  that  is  the  rebuilding  of  American 
industry.  The  President's  economic  revitali- 
zation  program  will  not  only  revitalize  the 
industry,  but  it  will  safeguard  the  jobs  of 
American  workers. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  observation 
that  most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  rank  and 
file  workers  in  this  country;  and  that  is  that 
workers  and  the  American  people  this  year 
have  a  clear  choice  in  the  candidates  for 
President.  Jimmy  Carter  has  been  an  effec- 
tive, concerned,  intelligent,  hard-working 
President  with  an  outstanding  record  in 
domestic  and  international  affairs.  He  has 
tackled  some  of  the  toughest,  most  neglec- 
ted problems  in  our  country's  history. 
Ronald  Reagan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly 
a  man  who  does  not  grasp  the  complexity  of 
the  issues  facing  our  country.  A  man  who 
has  been  supported  by  some  of  the  most 
reactionary,  anti-labor  forces  in  America,  a 
man  who  memorizes  his  script  but  displays 
no  ability  to  analyze  problems,  a  man  who 
proposes  simplistic  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face,  a  man  who  often  shoots  from 
the  hip,  a  man  unsuited  for  the  presidency 
at  this  critical  juncture  in  our  nation's 
history. 

I,  therefore,  urge  each  of  you  to  join 
with  us  in  the  struggle  to  defeat  this  sim- 
plistic, backward  looking,  anti-worker  candi- 
date for  President,  because  the  threat  is 
serious  and  the  hour  is  late.  The  choices  we 
will  make  will  be  critical  for  workers,  our 
country  and  the  whole  world. 

Workers  of  every  generation  have  faced 
great  challenges.  I  believe  this  is  our  chal- 
lenge. We  have  got  to  preserve  what  future 
generations  have  passed  on  to  us  and 
strengthen  that  legacy  for  our  children  and 
future  generations  of  workers.  I  know  that 
with  your  help  we  will  carry  Massachusetts 
and  defeat  the  reactionary  challenge  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  reelect  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Walter  Mondale  in  November.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

PRESIDENT  OS  BORN:  Attention,  please. 
I  certainly  appreciate  your  attentiveness, 
and  I  hope  we  will  continue.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
Tip  O'Neill,  is  just  about  ready  to  come 
down  to  address  us.  I  know  it  is  a  little 
warm,  but  if  you  maintain  your  seats,  and 
you  people  over  by  the  door,  there  are 
plenty  of  seats  right  over  here  in  the  middle. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  sit  down. 

I  just  briefly  would  like  to  mention  that 
Bill  Belanger,  the  first  President  of  this 
Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  is  here  in  attend- 
ance with  us;  and  also  Secretary-Treasurer 
Emeritus  Jimmy  Loughlin  is  up  here  on 
stage. 

Bill,  we  would  like  you  to  be  pinned,  if 
you  would. 

Right  now,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  Tommy  McGee, 
has  dropped  by;  and  this  quite,  demure, 
gentle,  serene  person  is  going  to  give  you  a 
tranquil  message  about  the  Presidents'  race. 
But  in  all  seriousness,  Tommy  McGee  has 
never  waffled  or  quivered  in  his  life.  He  was 
born  and  brought  up  union;  he  is  a  gutsy 
guy,  and  he  is  our  friend.  I  want  to  present 
to  you  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  Representatives,  Tommy  McGee. 

SPEAKER  MCGEE:  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  am  here  for  two  reasons.  I  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  Secretary,  and  I  proba- 
bly did  not  pay  as  much  attention,  because  I 
feel  I  know  all  the  answers  before  he  talked 
about  them.  I  am  probably  here  to,  I  guess, 
to  wake  you  up,  really,  I  mean  it.  I  felt  a 
little  sad  as  I  came  across,  because  I  am 
starting  to  go  across  the  state  to  get  all  my 
representatives  and  the  senators  to  get  the 
hell  to  work  to  back  the  Carter-Mondale 
ticket. 

Some  of  you  probably  do  not  know  where 
I  come  from  or  how  the  hell  I  got  where  I 
am;  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you,  because  I  am 
in  that  State  House  because  of  people  like 
yourself  and  because  of  my  background.  I 
just  cannot  see  how  any  regular  person,  I 
do  not  give  a  hell  whether  they  are  liberal, 
conservative  or  what  the  hell  they  are,  can 
do  anything  but  endorse,  support  and 
reelect  Carter-Mondale,  reelect  Jimmy 
Carter,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  they  cannot  do  it,  God  damn  it,  they  are 
not  labor  people.  They  do  not  understand 
the  problems  of  labor  people  and  they  do 
not  understand  working  people.  I  mean 
that  sincerely. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the  facts  and 
figures;  Marshall  has  given  them  to  you; 
the  Congressman,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
will  give  them  to  you. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
McGee.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  come  from. 
I  come  from  a  family;  my  mother  started 
at  the  age  of  13  in  the  shoe  factories  in 
Lynn,  63  years  ago.  She  was  a  purchase 
agent  in  the  shoe  workers  union  in  Lynn, 
63  years  ago. 

In  the  30s  when  I  was  a  kid  growing  up, 
she  went  to  jail  like  a  lot  of  the  labor  lead- 
ers; I  look  beyond  that;  look  what  the  hell 
I  learned  from  her.  I  can  remember  '35 
when  she  was  with  the  federal  government, 
the  WPA  days;  50  or  60  people  standing 
outside  a  house,  because  they  wanted  to  get 
a  job  on  the  WPA  for  fifteen  bucks  a  week. 

Aside  from  all  of  that,  I  went  along  and  I 
came  along  myself  like  all  of  us.  I  look  at 
what  happened  since  the  30s;  everything 
that  is  good  for  the  laboring;  everything  that 
is  good  for  the  working  man  has  come  from 
one  place,  the  Democratic  Party  period;  no 
one  else,  the  Democratic  Party.  Tell  me  a 
thing  the  Republicans  ever  did  for  any  of 
us.  Name  me  one  thing.  What  law  did  they 
ever  put  in  the  book  that  was  good  for 
our  people? 

When  I  came  out  after  the  war,  I  started; 
I  threw  barrels  in  the  city  of  Lynn;  I  worked 
for  the  city  throwing  ash  barrels.  I  went 
from  there  to  Local  290,  the  Laborers 
Union.  I  bounced  around  the  country^  went 
back  in,  probably  the  only  place  in  the 
world  you  can  do  it  and  get  through  college 
and  wind  up  in  politics.  Why?  Because  of 
my  background;  because  I  understand;  I 
care  about  people.  There  are  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  people  in  our  business  that  care  about 
you,  not  only  you  as  individuals,  but  as  you 
collectively.  We  care  about  unions;  we  care 
about  making  sure  they  stay  where  they  are, 
making  sure  the  laws  that  we  put  on  the 
books  stay  there  and  to  make  better  laws. 

There  is  only  one  way  we  can  do  it;  and 


that  is  with  a  Democratic  President  and  a 
Democratic  Congess.  Anybody  that  is  in  a 
union  and  thinks  any  God  damn  different 
is  dead  wrong.  You  know,  you  just  look  at 
the  record;  that  is  all  I  say.  Look  at  the 
record  of  what  the  Democratic  Party  has 
done  for  myself,  for  you  and  for  people 
like  us.  What  has  Carter  done  for  Massachu- 
setts? There  are  problems  throughout  the 
country:  the  last  four  years  have  been 
tough  for  all  of  us. 

Unemployment,  '76  it  was  10.5;  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  5.5  now.  In  the  area  of  our 
cities,  the  UDAG  grants,  the  urban  policy 
that  has  been  developed  by  the  President's 
administration  has  done  a  tremendous  lot 
for  this  state,  probably  done  more  for  this 
state  in  the  last  25  or  30  years  than  any 
other  President.  Cities  like  Lynn,  Spring- 
field, Worcester,  cities  like  Lawrence,  you 
have  got  a  Congressman  sitting  up  here 
from  my  district,  what  did  he  do;  What  the 
hell  have  we  done? 

A  month  and  a  half  ago,  a  UDAG  grant 
was  given  to  the  city  of  Peabody,  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  largest  UDAG  grant  of  a 
city  its  size  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
What  does  it  mean,  though?  Forget  the  ten 
million  dollar  grant.  It  means  that  within 
the  next  three  years,  there  will  be  4,600 
jobs  in  the  city  of  Peabody  and  in  that 
area.  For  who?  For  our  people  in  that 
area;  that  is  what  the  hell  we  are  doing. 

These  are  the  kind  of  programs  we  want. 
I  honestly  believe;  because  I  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  believe  for  the  principles  we  stand 
for.  I  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  in 
unions  and  what  unions  stand  for. 

I  ask  each  and  everyone  of  you,  when  you 
leave  this  hall  today,  do  not  only  speak  to 
your  friends;  make  God  damn  sure  that  the 
people  in  the  union  you  represent  get  out 
and  work  like  hell  and  reelect  Jimmy  Carter, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  told  you  how 
gentle  he  was.  As  we  are  waiting,  I  would' 
like  to  announce  the  boat  trips  will  be  two 
boat  trips;  and  you  can  sign  up  at  the  Cope 
raffle  ticket  counter.  One  will  be  leaving  the 
dock  at  4:30  p.m.;  and  the  other  will  be 
leaving  the  dock  at  5:30  p.m.  The  buses  will 
be  leaving  the  hotel  main  entrance  at  4:05 
p.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  Don't  forget,  you  can 
sign  up  for  that  boat  trip  if  you  so  desire 
right  outside  the  door  here  at  the  Cope 
raffle  ticket  counter. 

Talking  about  the  Cope  raffle  ticket 
counter,  we  are  trying  to  raise  some  free 
money,  so  we  can  help  our  friends.  I  think 
everyone  has  probably  been  taken  care  of 
as  far  as  been  given  a  little  expense  to  come 
to  this  convention.  Will  you  please  stop  and 
buy  a  raffle  ticket  to  help  us  out?  A  colored 
television  is  the  top  prize;  and  there  are 
some  others.  Thank  you. 

Will  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  Charlie 
Spillane,  the  Escort  Committee  escort  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  Tip  O'Neill  here,  please?  Escorted 
by  Congressman  Nick  Mavroules  and  his 
son,  Lieutenant  Governor  Tom  O'Neill. 

A  friendly  reunion  here  in  the  state.  This 
is  indeed  an  honor  for  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council.  This  man  first  started 
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serving  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  House 
of  Massachusetts,  became  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  went  into  Congress  replacing  the  late 
Jack  Kennedy  and  now  has  risen  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  third  most  power- 
ful position  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

His  decisions  carry  forth  our  hopes  and 
our  dreams  for  not  only  today  but  for  to- 
morrow. We  are  extremely  fortunate  that 
we  have  this  humble  man  in  Washington 
carrying  forth  with  that  responsibility  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  him;  because  he 
never,  never  forgets  where  he  came  from.  He 
never  forgets  to  return.  We  need  more  peo- 
ple like  Tip  O'Neill  down  in  Washington;  he 
needs  more  people  that  are  union  oriented 
in  Washington,  that  will  help  him  help  all 
of  us. 

There  is  great  danger  in  this  country.  He  is 
very  concerned.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
he  has  come  here  today,  because  of  his  con- 
cern, not  only  for  his  own  political  well- 
being.  That  takes  care  of  itself  by  his  own 
ability  and  expertise;  but  for  us,  the  people 
that  he  has  represented  for  so  long.  Without 
any  further  ado,  I  want  to  present  to  you 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  our  Tip 
O'Neill. 

SPEAKER  O'NEILL:  You  will  have  to 
excuse  my  appearance;  I  washed  my  hair 
this  morning  and  cannot  do  a  damn  thing 
with  it. 

You  know,  I  know  some  of  the  fellows 
have  heard  this  story  before;  but  whenever 
I  am  with  my  own  and  have  such  an  audi- 
ence that  I  know  as  well,  I  love  to  tell  the 
story  about  many  years  ago,  Old  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
about  1956;  he  sent  me  to  Ireland  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  Government  at  the 
dedication  of  the  statue  of  John  Barry. 

Well,  now,  John  Barry,  if  you  went  to 
parochial  school,  you  would  know  that  he 
was  the  father  of  the  American  Navy;  if 
you  went  to  public  school,  you  would 
probably  think  John  Paul  Jones  was  the 
father  of  the  American  Navy.  I  went  over  on 
the  America  with  my  wife,  Millie;  we  ar- 
rived in  Cork;  I  wanted  to  go  up  around 
Cork  city  where  my  folks  came  from  and, 
my  first  visit  to  Ireland,  to  see  as  much  of 
Ireland  as  I  could. 

We  went  up  to  Cork  city,  saw  the  famous 
bells  of  Shannon,  saw  the  women  in  the 
marketplace  and  rode  along  the  picturesque 
scene.  Finally,  the  driver  stopped  the  car, 
and  he  pointed  out  a  building  to  me.  I  said, 
what  is  that  building;  he  said,  that  is  our 
local  hospital.  Well,  every  community  has  a 
hospital;  what  is  so  unusual  about  that?  It 
was  very  interesting;  in  1929,  Henry  Ford 
visited  Cork  Island;  it  was  the  home  of  his 
mother  and  father.  Never  been  there  before. 

He  was  in  a  hotel  about  5:00  at  night,  a 
knock  at  the  door,  a  group  of  men;  they 
said,  Mr.  Ford,  we  are  happy  to  welcome 
you  in  the  land  of  your  forbears;  you  are 
one  of  the  world's  great  inventors,  one  of 
the  world's  great  manufacturers,  one  of  the 
world's  great  philanthropists;  we  are  build- 
ing a  hospital;  we  thought,  perhaps  in  the 
memory  of  your  mother  and  dad  you  would 
like  to   make   a  donation.    Ford  sat  down; 


and  he  wrote  out  a  check  for  $5,000  and 
gave  it  to  them. 

Well,  the  following  day,  the  Cork  news- 
paper came  out  with  a  blazing  headline,  and 
it  said,  Henry  Ford  donates  $50,000  to 
Hospital.  That  afternoon,  he  was  in  the 
same  room,  knock  on  the  door,  group  of  men; 
they  came  in  and  they  said,  Mr.  Ford,  we 
want  to  apologize.  Tomorrow  the  news- 
paper will  make  a  correction.  Ford  said, 
what  does  it  cost  to  build  a  hospital?  He 
said,  $50,000;  he  said,  give  me  my  check 
back.  Took  his  check,  tore  it  up,  wrote  out 
a  check  for  $50,000;  he  said,  you  may  have 
this  check  on  one  condition.  Those  Irishmen 
did  not  care  what  the  condition  was.  He 
said,  over  the  gates  of  this  hospital,  I  want 
the  inscription  placed.  The  Irishmen  said, 
whatever  you  want,  Mr.  Ford,  you  can  put 
there.  The  inscription  reads,  I  came  among 
you  and  you  took  me  in. 

So,  it  is  always  great  when  you  are  home 
with  your  own.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
labor  groups  I  have  talked  to  tell  them  that 
my  dad  in  the  1890s  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Bricklayers  Union  of  America.  Other 
years,  I  belonged  to  MSLU  myself,  the  Ship- 
workers  when  I  was  working  over  at  Bethle- 
hem in  East  Boston;  the  Bricklayers  have 
made  me  an  honorary  life  member  in  mem- 
ory of  my  dad;  MSLU,  I  am  a  paid  up  life 
member,  so  I  carry  my  card. 

It  is  always  a  delight,  believe  me,  when  I 
am  with  the  people  that  are  responsible  for 
everything  that  I  have  in  public  life.  Yes,  I 
am  the  Speaker  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  an  awesome  spot,  an  honored 
spot  no  matter  where  in  the  world  you  go; 
but  I  have  the  spot  only  because  the  people 
that  I  have  lived  with  and  the  people  I  have 
worked  with  and  the  people  that  I  have 
voted  for  and  the  people  that  I  believe  in 
have  been  with  me  all  through  my  years; 
and  they  are  responsible.  I  say  thank  you  to 
all  of  you  for  your  support  through  the 
years;  because  it  was  your  support  that  I 
owe  to  you  the  fact  that  I  am  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  say  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  a  meaningful  heart! 
Thank  you. 

Now,  thank  you,  Arthur,  and  thank  you 
delegates  to  this  convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO.  I  congratulate  your 
President,  Arthur  Osborn,  and  your  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Paul  Quirk,  on  their  commit- 
ment to  revitalize  the  political  arm  of  this 
organization.  You  have  clearly  achieved 
success  in  your  support  with  Congressman 
Jimmy  Shannon  in  the  primary;  and  Jimmy 
is  a  good  man;  we  could  not  have  afforded 
to  have  lost  him. 

Your  endorsement  of  Nick  Mavroules  will 
be  critical  in  this  general  election  contest. 
Revitalizing  the  labor  movement's  political 
machinery  is  needed,  not  only  here  in 
Massachusetts  but  nationwide;  because  I 
assure  you  that  the  business  pacts  and  the 
new  right  groups  have  already  launched  an 
ambitious,  well-financed  campaign  to  wrest 
control  of  the  White  House,  the  Congress, 
the  House,  the  Senate  and  State  Legisla- 
tures across  this  nation. 

According  to  our  Democratic  study  group, 
corporative  Pac's  contributions  this  year 
will  increase  by   121%.  it  will  increase  by  a 
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total  of  $21,900,000.  Labor  has  increased, 
too,  31%  to  $13,000,000.  Labor  pacts  con- 
tribute to  the  Democrats;  yes,  and  we  are  an 
arm  of  Labor.  94%  of  their  funds  go  to 
Democrats  while  the  business  PAC's,  who 
have  twice  as  much  money,  give  65%  of 
their  money  to  Republicans. 

In  1980,  the  corporative  PAC's  have  over- 
taken labor  PAC's  in  every  category  that 
labor  once  dominated.  Corporate  PAC's 
have  raised  more  than  labor,  spent  more 
than  labor,  given  more  to  candidates  than 
labor  and  have  more  cash  on  hand  than 
labor.  More  PAC  money,  nearly  60  million 
dollars  will  be  spent  on  the  congressional 
races  in  1980. 

Business  will  contribute  this  year  60  mil- 
lion dollars;  Democrats,  we  will  be  lucky  to 
receive  just  a  small  portion  of  that  money, 
despite  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  con- 
gressional candidates  are  incumbent  Demo- 
crats. The  challenge  is  clear  to  Democrats 
and  to  labor;  we  cannot  relax;  we  cannot  be 
complacent.  We  must  organize  and  we  must 
work  harder  than  ever  before  to  maintain  a 
majority  of  progressive  Democrats  in  the 
Congress  and  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House. 

Our  traditional  Republican  adversaries 
have  the  money,  the  organization  and  the 
know-how  to  gain  control  this  year.  The 
only  thing  they  are  lacking  are  credible 
candidates;  and  they  are  beginning  to  over- 
come that  deficiency  as  the  years  go  on. 

In  1962,  at  an  address  delivered  in  Chicago, 
our  late  President  Kennedy  said  of  the  up- 
and-coming  congressional  elections,  the  par- 
ties have  a  clear  and  distinct  difference  in 
their  approach  as  how  they  should  move 
their  country  ahead,  or  indeed  whether  the 
country  should  sit  still  and  rest. 

Lately,  the  Republican  Presidential  nomi- 
nee has  been  quoting  our  beloved  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  referring  to  Harry 
Truman  and  John  Kennedy  as  great  Presi- 
dents, as  he  seeks  to  court  the  labor  vote  in 
America.  He  does  so  in  an  election  strategy 
rather  than  in  his  reflection  of  his  true  senti- 
ments. How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  Mr. 
Reagan  has  stated  fascism  is  really  the  basis 
of  the  New  Deal.  While  he  maintains  that 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Bill  for  full  employ- 
ment is  a  design  for  fascism. 

The  choice  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  nation  is  whether  they  prefer 
a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic 
President  who,  working  together,  and  since 
I  became  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
95th  Congress  and  Jimmy  Carter  took  over, 
how  much  credit  do  we  get  for  1 1  million 
new  jobs  in  this  country?  1 1  million  new 
jobs  in  this  country  in  three  years.  How 
many  of  you  recall  the  fact  that  when  Car- 
ter became  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  took  the  oath  of  office,  the  un- 
employment rate  at  that  time  was  close  to 
9%.  Now  the  national  rate  is  7.5. 

But  it  is  unemployment  in  the  automo- 
bile industry,  in  the  glass  industry,  in  the 
rubber  industry,  in  the  steel  industry, 
those  industries  that  are  associated  with 
the  auto  industry,  yes,  and  in  the  home 
building.  But  in  the  auto  industry,  we  have 
been  trying  to  tell  the  automobile  people 
for  years  that  they  should  come  up  with 


smaller  automobiles;  and  they  should  meet 
the  challenge  of  what  the  American  public 
wanted.  They  are  more  responsible  than 
anyone  else. 

But  how  are  we  here  in  Massachusetts 
today?  Our  unemployment  rate  is  the  best 
since  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Why  do  we  like  to 
criticize  the  man  in  the  White  House?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  sure  you  talk  about 
inflation,  the  cause  of  inflation;  the  cause 
of  inflation  is  the  price  of  energy. 

In  1965,  a  barrel  of  oil  cost  61  cents;  in 
1966,  one  dollar,  1967,  $1.61,  1968,  $2.00, 
1970,  $3.00;  then  in  1974,  $13.50  and  all 
the  way  up  the  line  until  it  is  $33.00  a  bar- 
rel today.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  in- 
flation in  this  nation  and  make  no  mistake 
about  it;  we  cannot  give  to  the  OPEC  na- 
tions 80  and  90  billion  dollars  a  year  and 
stop  inflation  at  home. 

But  the  Democratic  Congress  with  Jimmy 
Carter  are  turning  this  around.  We  are  im- 
porting, today,  about  1.5  million  barrels  of 
oil  less  than  we  did  in  1977.  We  are  working 
on  the  problem  of  inflation  with  our  new 
deregulation  of  airlines,  trucking,  railroads, 
yes,  in  cutting  back  the  budget  without 
hurting  the  programs  of  the  needy  and  the 
poor,  in  the  middle-class  American,  in  the 
senior  citizen;  you  know,  I  get  sick  at  heart 
when  I  think  of  the  man  who  is  opposing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Ronald 
Reagan;  and  when  I  think  of  what  he  has 
said,  he  is  for  a  volunteer  social  security. 
Why,  anybody  knows  if  he  is  35  or  40  years 
of  age  and  he  makes  $35,000  or  $40,000 
that  he  can  buy  a  pension  system  at  the  age 
of  60  more  lucrative  than  social  security; 
but  social  security  is  meant  for  the  average 
and  the  below  average,  so  they,  too,  will  get 
the  fruits  of  the  good  life.  Because  they, 
too  helped  make  America  the  great  nation 
it  is. 

The  social  security  system  would  go  broke 
overnight  if  we  went  to  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem; but  the  Democratic  Congress  and 
Jimmy  Carter  have  saved  the  social  security 
system.  Those  golden  ages  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  as  far  as  keeping  the  social 
security  intact. 

Oh,  I  could  go  along  the  line  what  does 
Reagan  say  of  minimum  wage?  He  says  that 
it  is  the  worst  disaster  that  ever  hit  this 
Nation.  I  can  look  out  here  and  see  some  of 
you  in  the  audience  who  were  in  labor,  yes, 
in  the  early  days  when  the  fights  were  being 
made.  You  know,  minimum  wage  only  came 
into  being  in  1934;  you  know  that  from  the 
time  of  1920  to  1934,  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  the  American  worker  never  received 
an  increase. 

When  the  first  minimum  wage  went  into 
effect,  it  was  twenty-five  cents  an  hour.  You 
would  still  be  surpressed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic 
Party  and  John  McCormack  who  was  there 
as  a  member  at  that  particular  time  and  in- 
sisting that  there  be  a  minimum  wage  and 
increasing  it,  so  we  could  make  a  middle 
class  in  America.  These  are  the  things  that 
the  Democratic  Party  stand  for.  These  are 
the  things  that  a  Mr.  Reagan  says  that  he 
is  opposed  to. 

For   14  years  I  sat  opposite  on  the  Rules 
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Committee,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  John 
Anderson  from  Illinois.  Now  you  only  get 
on  the  Rules  Committee  whether  you  are 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  because  of  the 
fact  you  come  from  a  safe  seat;  and  you  are 
expected  to  vote  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
majority  of  the  party  in  which  you  repre- 
sent. A  progressive  liberal  if  you  are  a 
Democrat,  a  conservative  if  you  are  a 
Republican. 

Anderson  served  on  that  Rules  Committee 
with  me  for  14  years.  I  never  recall  him 
voting  for  a  Democratic  measure  if  we 
needed  him.  Why,  this  year  alone,  he  voted 
against  the  minimum  wage;  he  voted  against 
the  increase  for  food  stamps.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  can  masquerade  as  a  liberal,  as  a 
progressive,  because  you  really  ought  to 
look  at  his  record. 

I  am  here,  today,  as  one  who  is  beholding  to 
you;  the  success  that  I  have  in  political  life 
I  owe  to  you,  and  I  am  grateful.  How  many 
times  have  I  told  the  story  along  the  line 
that  the  day  I  was  born,  my  dad  was  carry- 
ing a  picket  sign  against  some  scab  brick- 
layers. I  have  never  forgotten  it;  and 
anybody  that  bears  the  name  of  O'Neill  will 
never  forget.  Through  life's  line,  what  do  I 
stand  for?  I  stand  for  what  I  believe  my 
party  stands  for.  My  party  stands  for  that 
the  average  person  in  America  will  be  able 
to  have  heat,  food,  warmth  and  merriment 
in  his  home,  a  family-saving  wage  that  he 
may  be  able  to  educate  his  children,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  put  away  for  the  rainy  day, 
for  retirement,  that  he  will  have  the  ability 
to  be  able  to  protect  his  family  in  the  event 
that  illness  would  befall  him. 

Those  are  the  things  that  we  have  worked 
for  in  this  country;  those  are  the  things  that 
labor  and  the  Democratic  Party  have 
worked  together. 

You  know,  I  remember  when  I  was  a  kid; 
my  mother  died  when  I  was  nine  months 
old.  My  father  had  a  fairly  good  job;  after 
he  left  being  a  bricklayer,  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  sanitation  and  sewers  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  worker  that  worked  for  the  city 
in  those  days,  you  know,  he  worked  from 
7:30  in  the  morning  until  5:30  at  night.  He 
worked  until  3:00  in  the  afternoon  on 
Saturday;  that  was  a  half  day. 

As  a  youngster,  we  would  see  my  dad  for 
the  most  part  on  a  Sunday.  You  know,  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Johnny  Toomey  and 
myself  filed  the  first  bill  to  abolish  Saturday 
work;  and  that  was  only  in  1938  or  39,  as 
far  as  the  city,  county  and  municipal  em- 
ployee was  concerned.  So  you  do  not  have 
to  turn  the  clock  back  so  many  years;  there 
are  those  out  there  today  that  say,  let  us 
turn  the  clock  back;  let  us  turn  the  clock 
back  to  the  day  of  the  high-button  shoe,  to 
the  day  of  the  lamp  lighter,  to  the  day  when 
there  were  so  little  taxes.  Those  are  the  days 
when  you  never  had  an  opportunity  to  live 
with  your  family. 

Those  were  the  days  in  1932,  2%  of  those 
who  graduated  from  high  school  went  on  to 
college.  These  things  did  not  come  by  acci- 
dent; they  came  because  there  was  a  united 
front  between  the  working  man  of  America, 
organized  labor  and  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  Presidents  like  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Carter. 
Jimmy   Carter  has  been   the  victim  of  a 


post-Watergate  press.  Nixon,  the  other  day, 
saying  he  is  acting  as  an  advisor,  although  he 
is  not  trying  to  work  his  way  into  the  cam- 
paign. Labor,  middle-class  American,  those 
beneath  middle  class  and  the  senior  citizens 
and  the  golden  ages,  you  are  the  one,  in  my 
opinion,  that  will  suffer  if  there  is  a  change 
in  this  government.  I  hope  and  pray,  you 
cannot  meet  them  financially;  but  you  can 
meet  them  with  hard  labor  and  hard  work. 
I  ask  you  to  support  my  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It  is  the  party  of  concern;  it  is  the  party  of 
the  future;  it  is  the  party  that  cares.  To  all 
of  you,  just  to  be  in  your  company  is  always 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure;  the  successes  that 
I  have,  again,  may  I  say  how  grateful  I  am  to 
all  of  you.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  The  next  speaker 
I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you,  it  gives  me 
a  great  privilege  and  honor,  a  man  that  is 
certainly  no  stranger  to  organized  labor. 
As  a  young  boy,  his  mother  and  father  were 
workers  in  the  shoe  industry  in  the  Lynn- 
Peabody  area.  He  himself  later  on  became  a 
card  carrying  member  of  organized  labor 
from  that  district. 

As  the  Mayor  of  Peabody  he  has  proven 
himself  again  as  a  friend  for  the  working 
man  and  woman  of  that  city.  Now,  as  a 
freshman  Congressman,  his  record  speaks 
for  itself  as  a  friend  of  labor.  As  the  Speaker 
pointed  out  that  this  man  is  in  a  very  critical 
fight;  and  I  think  that  we  of  organized  labor 
are  going  to  show  him  what  it  means  to  be 
our  friend,  because  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
his  friend.  So,  it  gives  me  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  introduce  to  you  the  Honorable 
Congressman  from  the  6th  Congressional 
District  of  the  Lynn-Peabody  area,  the 
Honorable  Nick  Mavroules. 

CONGRESSMAN  MAUROULES:  Well, 
thank  you  very,  very  much  for  that  very 
kind  introduction.  I  have  heard  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
give  many,  many  speeches  during  the  last 
two  years  and  certainly  long  before  that. 
But  I  think  in  my  personal  view  this  is  the 
finest,  finest  talk  I  have  ever  heard  given  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, your  friend  and  mine,  Speaker  O'Neill; 
because  he  spoke  from  the  heart.  He  spoke 
to  you  in  such  a  vein  of  tremendous  feeling, 
not  only  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

Let  me  repeat  to  you  a  statement  made  to 
me  just  two  short  weeks  ago,  after  my 
friend  and  your  friend,  Jim  Shannon,  was 
elected  in  the  5th  Congressional  District.  He 
came  back  to  Washington  very  tired;  but 
elated  over  a  great  victory.  He  said  to  me 
over  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  said,  Nick,  I  want 
to  tell  you  this;  without  the  total  support  of 
labor  in  my  primary  fight,  I  would  not  be 
coming  back  here  in  January  of  1981  to 
serve  another  term. 

That  comes  from  the  young  man  from 
Lawrence,  Jimmy  Shannon. 

Let  me  very  briefly,  if  I  may,  just  touch 
upon  a  couple  of  things,  because  I  believe 
the  issues  have  been  well  articulated  here 
this  morning  by  Secretary  Marshall  and 
certainly  by  your  friend  and  mine,  Speaker 
O'Neill.  We  talked  about  the  energy  prob- 
lem. Let  us  go  back  to  1973,  if  I  can  key  in 
on  one  issue  as  to  why  we  should  be  sup- 
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porting  the  Carter-Mondale  ticket  and  the 
entire  Democratic  Party. 

The  oil  crisis  began,  not  in  1976  or  77  or 
after  that;  the  first  real  crisis  began  in  1973 
under  the  Nixon  administration.  If  you 
recall,  and  I  recall  twice,  vividly,  waiting  in 
line  for  about  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  get  five  gallons  of  gasoline;  then,  sud- 
denly, six  or  eight  months  later,  we  had 
before  us  a  glut  of  oil.  Try  to  remember 
that.  Under  that  administration,  not  one 
thing  was  done  relative  to  the  energy  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  back  in  1973  and 
for  the  future. 

President  Carter  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  faced  up  to  this  issue  head-on  and 
not  backing  off.-  What  has  the  President 
done  in  his  administration?  He  had  the 
courage  to  take  on  the  big  oil  companies,  if 
I  may;  and  with  his  assistance  and  the  vote 
of  the  Congress,  we  were  able  to  get  through 
a  windfall  profits  tax  that  we  will  be  able  to 
receive  from  23  billion  dollars  a  year  so  that 
we  may  pay  for  some  of  the  alternate 
sources  of  energy,  which  are  required  to 
take  care  the  energy  problem  for  the  future. 
Twenty-three  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Four  short  years  ago,  long  before  Jimmy 
Carter  became  our  President  four  and  a 
half  years  ago,  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration at  the  time  were  spending  only  40 
million  dollars  in  the  research  field  relative 
to  the  solar  energy  alternate  source  of 
energy,  only  40  million  dollars.  Today,  I 
am  very  proud  to  say  to  you  that  we  are 
spending  one  billion  250  million  in  the  field 
of  energy  research,  relative  to  the  solar 
problems. 

We  have  an  88  billion  dollar  synthetic  fuel 
program  presently  going  on;  it  is  going  to 
take  about  10  to  12  years  before  we  begin 
producing  about  2.1  to  2.3  million  barrels 
of  oil,  additional  barrels  a  day. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done.  He  has  been  intellectually 
honest  with  the  American  people.  During 
the  trying  times  of  an  unstable  economy 
and  a  rising  inflation,  he  has  not  failed  the 
Democratic  principles  that  you  and  I 
worked  for  during  the  last  20  years.  Sud- 
denly out  of  the  blue,  we  have  what  we  call 
a  balanced  budget  mania  on  the  Washington 
level.  If  we  were  to  listen  to  our  Republican 
colleagues  on  the  other  side,  they  would 
much  rather  spend  about  15  or  20  billion 
dollars  in  new  defense  spending  and  sacri- 
fice the  social  and  human  service  programs 
that  you  and  I  have  worked  for  during  the 
last  20  years. 

That  is  where  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  party  is 
coming  from  and  have  no  doubt  about  that. 
President  Carter  has  not  done  that,  nor  has 
the  Democratic  Congress.  We  have  been  able 
to  retain  these  programs;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  begun  to  improve  upon  them. 

Therefore,  let  me,  at  this  point,  ask  you  to 
go  out  and  do  the  very  best  you  can;  be- 
cause, here  we  have  the  greatest  resource 
relative  to  organization  that  we  can  possi- 
bly find  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

You  and  I  know  they  are  going  to  be 
coming  at  us  from  the  far  right;  they  are 
going  to  throw,  at  least  in  my  race,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  to  take  over  the  seat. 
But    they    are    not   going  to   be   successful, 


because  we  have  the  people  who  are  willing 
to  go  out  in  the  street,  knock  on  the  doors 
and  talk  to  their  friends,  neighbors  and 
families.  If  we  can  do  that  on  the  national 
level,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  from 
the  results  on  November  4th,  not  only  for 
the  Carter-Mondale  ticket,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  throughout  the  country 
who  have  been  your  greatest  supporters. 

Let  us  put  it  together,  as  working  Demo- 
crats and  as  working  men  and  women  and 
do  the  job  that  is  required.  Let  us  put  all 
the  talking  aside  and  organize  on  a  street 
level  so  that  we  may  have  a  great  result  on 
November  4th. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  having  me 
with  you  here. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  The  next  speaker 
that  I  also  feel  a  privilege  to  introduce  to 
you  is  a  friend  that  I  have  many  meetings 
in  regards  to  labor  and  without  saying,  has 
been  a  friend  of  labor,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce at  this  time  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Tom  O'Neill.  Thank  you. 

MR.  O'NEILL:  Thank  you  very  much.  All 
the  leadership  of  labor,  both  men  and 
women,  on  this  side  of  the  table  as  well  as 
the  men  and  women  on  that  side  in  the 
audience,  it  is  a  little  difficult,  and  politi- 
cians are  never  supposed  to  say  this;  but  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  follow  two  great  mem- 
bers of  our  Congressional  Delegation,  the 
first  and  second  greatest  Congressmen  in 
Massachusetts  right  now. 

I  know  that  Nick  talked  about  a  couple 
of  things.  I  also  know  that  my  father  talked 
about  the  basic  principles  and  traditions, 
beyond  that,  the  heritage  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  how  it  mixed  and  melded 
together  with  the  labor  movement  in 
America.  Let  me,  if  I  can,  talk  about  one  of 
the  things,  the  matter  about  the  convention 
this  year.  Proposition  2Vi  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

Rarely  do  I  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  any  kind  of  public  forum  and  put  accom- 
modation before  the  people  I  speak  to 
about  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  was  a  program  which  began 
about  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago  called 
"Make  It  in  Massachusetts."  Make  It  in 
Massachusetts  is  the  program,  which  was 
instituted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  in  the 
Governor's  office,  to  get  over  the  mythical 
barrier  that  Massachusetts  is  anti-business. 

Now,  I  am  not  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form  putting  a  backhanded  compliment  his 
way.  It  would  just  seem  to  me  that  if  we 
have  a  program  like  Make  It  in  Massachu- 
setts you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  just 
come  back  and  say  in  every  point  in  our 
history,  over  the  last  eight  years,  we  have 
had  at  least  150,000  men  and  women  out 
of  work  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  program  just  ought  to  be 
extended  a  little  bit  to  say  that  we  ought 
to  make  everything  in  Massachusetts.  That 
is  simply  for  the  high  technology  sector  of 
our  business  community. 

Proposition  2V2  is  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  people  are  going  to  be  feeling  as 
they  go  to  the  polls  to  cast  their  ballot  on 
November  4th.  It  is  one  issue  that  people 
are    going  to   get   highly   personal  with.   In 
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those  communities  which  are  not  at  2V2 
right  now,  people  are  going  to  say  to  them- 
selves that  I  stand  to  save  between  30  and 
60%  of  what  it  is  I  currently  pay  on  my 
property  tax  bill.  So,  if  it  is  good  for  me, 
the  individual,  and  my  own  pocketbook, 
why  shouldn't  I  cast  the  ballot  for  it? 

Well,  there  is  another  message.  The  high 
technology  council  in  this  state  says  that 
if  business  and  the  climate  of  business  con- 
tinues for  the  next  eight  or  ten  years,  we 
will  see  the  creation  of  some  150,000  to 
180,000  jobs.  There  is  some  myth  built 
into  it.  The  belief  is  simply  that  they  would 
have  you  believe  that  they  were  all  white 
collar  jobs,  when  in  effect  70%  of  those 
jobs  are  going  to  be  blue  collar  jobs. 

What  we  have  to  do  in  each  one  of  our 
communities  is  make  sure  that  our  educa- 
tional facilities,  both  our  elementary  as  well 
as  our  high  schools,  are  put  in  place  so  that 
our  kids  can  read  and  write,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  finish  their  formal  education 
process,  they  have  a  job  that  they  can  look 
forward  to. 

If  the  electorate  of  our  state  give  us  2V2, 
you  will  have  major  cutbacks.  In  my  home 
city  of  Cambridge,  you  will  have  a  cutback 
of  40%  on  the  service  base.  You  can  start 
with  the  policy,  then  go  to  the  fire,  go  to 
the  librarians,  go  to  the  public  works  peo- 
ple; but  do  not  forget  the  teachers  and  the 
school  departments  in  each  one  of  these 
communities;  because  it  is  going  to  have  a 
dramatic  impact  in  each  one  of  our  com- 
munities, cities  and  towns,  where  2V2  is 
not  in  place  right  now. 

Let  me  tell  you,  if  those  kids  cannot  read 
and  write  in  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  or 
ten  years,  those  jobs,  no  matter  how  many 
jobs,  the  plan  will  not  be  meaningful  at  all; 
because  it  does  not  matter.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  the  service  base  consistent  toward 
what  it  is,  a  business  community  and  our 
labor  leadership;  and  our  labor  components 
statewide  have  a  demand  for.  There  are 
major  issues  out  there. 

Understand  what  people  are  telling  you 
when  they  are  talking  to  you  about  2V2; 
and  do  not  be  misguided  by  other  public 
officials  who  might  come  to  you  and  say, 
I  want  a  modified  version.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  modified  version  of  2V2.  What  we 
have  are  the  extremities  of  our  own  society 
saying,  we  have  got  to  tax  this  group;  as  we 
have  one  group  right  now  in  the  greater 
Boston  area  suggesting  more  tax  on  the 
professional  groups  in  Massachusetts.  As  a 
politician,  I  can  stand  here  and  tell  you  it 
will  never  happen. 

But  also  on  the  vacuum  of  good  property 
tax  reform,  you  force  the  other  extremity 
from  some  of  the  worse  thinking  minds  of 
our  business  community;  and  they  give  us 
Proposition  2V2  it  being  the  answer  to  the 
cancerous  condition  they  call  the  spiraling 
up  effect  of  property  taxes.  That  is  not 
leadership;  that  is  a  reaction  by  the  business 
community  with  a  promise  that  it  will  help 
everybody.  AU  I  am  asking  is  that  you  do 
not  be  fooled;  you  do  not  be  misguided; 
you  do  not  be  mislead;  but  you  provide 
your  own  brand  of  leadership. 

My  father  said  something  earlier  this 
morning,  when  he  said,  for  the  first  time  in 
a    very    long    way    in    political    politics    of 


Massachusetts,  labor  has  felt  its  muscles. 
There  were  two  campaigns  specifically  in 
this  state  where  organized  labor  went  out 
and  did  a  job;  in  both  campaigns,  they  were 
successful  with  their  candidates.  Frankly, 
you  have  got  to  make  sure  that  all  the  insti- 
tutions that  look  at  something  like  2Vi  are 
coming  to  the  forefront  and  providing  a 
brand  of  leadership  so  that  they  can  go  out 
and  communicate,  not  only  with  their 
membership  respectively,  but  with  every- 
body else.  It  is  just  lousy  government.  Propo- 
sition 2V2  is  not  to  be  all  and  end  all.  It  is 
not  the  promise;  it  is  mythology. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  beyond  passing 
a  resolution  tomorrow  is  going  to  go  a  long 
way  to  making  sure  that  we  defeat  Proposi- 
tion 2V2  and  get  government  working  in  a 
more  responsible  fashion  that  it  has  in  the 
recent  past  history. 

I  want  to  thank  you  as  well.  One  added 
note,  because  every  speaker  that  you  have 
had  come  before  you  this  morning  has 
talked  about  presidential  politics.  I  will  just 
leave  you  with  the  fact  that  Jimmy  Carter 
was  not  my  first  candidate;  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly my  second. 

As  far  as  Ronald  Reagan  is  concerned,  it  is 
just  a  return  to  Calvin  Coolidge  Republi- 
canism. If  you  have  to  be  reminded  as  to 
what  that  was,  just  go  back  in  your  history 
books  between  1921  and  1929  to  see  what 
happened  in  the  early  1930s. 

John  Anderson,  I  will  say  it  in  shorthand 
version  of  Tip  O'Neill;  nobody  tied  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  forced  him  to 
become  a  Republican  for  5  5  years  of  his 
life.  He  is  one  of  the  great  frauds  on  the 
American  political  scene  today,  and  do  not 
be  swayed  by  it. 

Now,  we  have  a  problem  with  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  our  own  Democratic  candi- 
date; again,  while  you  are  out  there  usher- 
ing the  troops  to  the  polls,  not  only  will  I 
ask  you  to  do  what  we  do  in  Boston,  vote 
twice,  but  make  sure  you  vote  against 
Proposition  2xh  and  for  Jimmy  Carter.  It  is 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 
speak. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  introduce  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Paul  Quirk,  to  the  convention 
hall. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  QUIRK:  I 
am  just  not  going  to,  hopefully,  follow  the 
normal  procedure.  Unless  there  is  any  ob- 
jection, I  will  presume  that  everybody  has 
received  the  convention  call.  I  understand 
it  is  traditional  to  read  it.  If  anybody  wants 
me  to  read  it,  I  will  read  it;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  read  it.  Therefore,  I  assume  that 
everybody  has  read  the  conventional  call; 
and  therefore,  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  do; 
it  was  sent  to  every  delegate.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  appreciate  that. 

Could  I  just  remind  you  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  raise  voluntary  Cope  dollars  with  the 
raffle  outside  the  door.  It  only  costs  a  buck 
for  it;  there  is  a  real  live  colored  television 
to  be  raffled  off  on  Friday.  The  money  is 
to  give  to  candidates. 

Finally,  there  is  a  boat  ride  going  around 
the  harbor  this  evening;  and  you  can  sign  up 
at  that  table.  It  is  an  attempt  on  our  part  to 
provide  some  entertainment;  there  is  no  cost 
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to  any  delegate  to  the  convention;  and  it 
might  be  something  that  you  might  enjoy. 
Just  go  to  that  table  and  sign  up  for  it. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

PRESIDENT  OS  BORN:  We  wall  now 
recess     until     2:00     p.m.     this     afternoon. 

(Whereupon  the  convention  recessed  for 
lunch.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  111  call  this  ses- 
sion to  order. 

We  will  start  this  afternoon  with  Dick 
Croteau,  Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee 
and  the  resolutions. 

V.  P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  1.  Op- 
position to  Integration  of  Civil  Service 
Retirement  with  Social  Security. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  the  delegates 
to  the  Twenty-Third  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 
October  8,  9  and  10,  1980  go  on  record  in 
opposition  to  mandatory  Social  Security 
coverage,  any  integration,  coordination  or 
combining  of  the  two  systems,  and  any 
reduction  in  earned  and  paid  for  benefits 
of  either  system  for  eligible  postal  and 
federal  employees. 

(Submitted  by  John  D.  Bercury,  Dele- 
gate, General  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  Boston,  Mass.  Local.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  2.  Sup- 
port of  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Be  It  Resolved:  that  his  Convention  recog- 
nize the  true  affinity  of  this  Company  with 
the  Labor  Movement  of  America  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  its  stock  is  owned  princi- 
pally by  International  Unions  and  its  oper- 
ation is  guided  by  Directors  who  are  at  the 
same  time  outstanding  Trade  Unionists  and, 
for  the  most  part,  active  officers  of  Inter- 
national    Unions     of    the    AFL-CIO,    and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  this  Conven- 
tion reaffirm  its  endorsement  and  support 
to  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  recommend  to  all  affiliated  and 
associated  Local  Unions  the  co-operative 
consideration  of  the  services  of  the  Union 
Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the 
establishment  of  programs  of  Group  Life 
Insurance,  Health  and  Welfare  Funds  and 
Retirement  and  Pension  Programs. 

(Submitted  by  William  Cummings,  B.M., 
Bricklayers  &  Allied  Craftsman,  Local 
No.  1  Alfred  Crane,  F.S.,  B.A.,  Bricklayers 
&  Allied  Craftsman,  Local  No.  15;  and  Don- 
ald Ferreri,  B.M.,  Bricklayers  &  Allied 
Craftsmen,  Local  No.  32.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:   Those  opposed? 


The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  3.  Hatch 
Act. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  the  Twenty- 
Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  strongly 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  amend  the  HATCH  ACT  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  restore  to  all  Postal  and 
Federal  Employees  their  full  political 
rights;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  every  member  of 
Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(Submitted  by  John  D.  Bercury,  Delegate, 
Boston  Local,  American  Postal  Workers 
Union.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  4.  Sup- 
port for  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
support  retention  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  recognize  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  en- 
force the  law. 

(Submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  5. 
Scholarship  Program. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  affiliates 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  current 
Scholarship  Program  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

(Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  Presi- 
dent and  COPE  and  Education  Director, 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor. 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  6.  To 
protect  buspersons. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  busper- 
sons classification  must  be  changed  from 
gratuity  employees  to  non-service  employ- 
ees, and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  this  Council 
instruct  the  Legislative  Dept.  to  file  legis- 
lation to  enact  the  same. 

(Submitted  by  Edward  Wall,  Secretary- 
Treasurer    of    the    Mass.    State    Council    of 
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Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bar- 
tenders'   International    Union,    AFL-CIO.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  7.  Co- 
operation of  Office  Personnel. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  this  con- 
vention express  their  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  carried 
out  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them  as 
employees  of  the  Council. 

(Submitted  by  John  A.  Callahan,  Past 
President.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  8.  Sup- 
port for  C.O.P.E. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  all  affili- 
ates support  National  COPE  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  COPE  Programs  to  insure  the 
election  of  "our  friends  and  the  defeating  of 
our  enemies",  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  the  registra- 
tion of  our  members  and  their  families  be  a 
continuous  program  to  assure  maximum 
participation     by     labor     in    all    elections. 

(Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  COPE 
and  Education  Director,  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  9.  Sup- 
port for  COPE  Activities. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  we  urge 
the  voter  registration  of  all  members  and 
their  families  and  their  participation  in  all 
elections,  and 

We  realize  the  necessity  for  the  solidifi- 
cation of  our  members  to  defeat  the  threat 
of  fragmentation  of  our  strength,  and 

We  ask  our  members  for  their  continued 
contributions  to  the  request  for  COPE  dol- 
lars, and 

We  affirm  organized  labor's  traditional 
policy  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances 
with  any  group  and  of  supporting  worthy 
candidates  regardles  of  party  affiliation. 

Collectively  working  together  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  fellow  man,  your  Committee  on 
Political  Action  can  help  insure  the  election 
of  our  friends  and  the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 

(Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  COPE 
and  Education  Director,  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT     OSBORN:      All     those     in 


favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  10.  Boy- 
cott of  Seattle  First  National  Bank. 

Be  It  Resolved:  All  affiliated  unions  in 
our  State  Federation  of  AFL-CIO  &  CLC 
be  asked  to  talk  to  the  banks  they  do  busi- 
ness with  that  have  link-ups  into  Sea-First 
on  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  funds  if 
link-up  is  not  broken.  The  following  banks 
in  Massachusetts  have  link-ups:  Shawmut 
Bank  of  Boston,  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston. 

(Submitted  by  Daniel  E.  Arsenault,  Presi- 
dent of  District  Local  15,  U.F.C.W.,  Inter- 
national Union,  AFL-CIO  &  CLC.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  11.  Sup- 
port of  Mass.  Organization  of  Disabled 
Workers. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Twenty-Third  Convention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO,  go  on 
record  as  affirming  its  support  for  M.O.D.W. 
and  its  valuable  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Massachusetts  disabled  workers,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO  urge 
all  of  its  affiliated  Local  Unions  to  support 
the  Massachusetts  Organization  of  Disabled 
Workers. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded? 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Ed  Garvey  of  the 
National  Football  League  Players  Associa- 
tion. 

(Whereupon  Mr.  Garvey  made  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  delegates.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  pleased  to  repre- 
sent the  NFLPA  at  this  state  convention 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council. 
As  you  know,  the  Federation  of  Profes- 
sional Athletes  is  the  youngest  and  smallest 
member  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Our  membership 
was  excited  over  joining  the  ranks  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  understand  that  they  must 
organize  themselves  in  order  to  have  some 
voice  in  how  their  jobs  and  wages  are 
constructed. 

The  members  of  the  NFLPA  are  pleased 
to  have  developed  a  unique  program  for  the 
youth  of  the  inner  city  which  teaches  that 
same  idea:  'If  workers  organize  themselves, 
they  can  exert  some  pressure  on  the  system 
and  bring  about  positive  changes.  We  call 
this  project  "Union  for  Youth".'  I  recently 
talked  with  a  group  of  young  adults  enrolled 
in  this  program.  They  had  organized  the 
camp  into  a  small  city  with  elected  officers 
and  the  capability  to  make  most  of  the 
camp  rules.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  all 
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too  soon  they  would  have  the  real  full  time 
responsibility  for  charting  their  own  courses 
of  action  and  governing  their  own  behavior. 
I  was  impressed  with  their  articulateness  and 
awareness  of  social  injustices  that  still  occur 
in  this  society  in  general  and  in  the  work 
place  in  particular.  They  know  as  we  do  that 
the  American  worker  does  not  have  the  con- 
trol of  their  work  products  that  we  believe 
they  should  obtain.  I  believe  these  young 
people  will  understand  the  significance  of 
the  labor  movement  and  will  plan  to  join. 
That  is  one  of  our  missions  to  make  work 
more  acceptable  to  our  youth,  particularly 
those  who  have  been  disenfranchised. 

We  appreciate  the  financial  and  program 
support  provided  to  the  youth  in  our  pro- 
gram from  the  members  of  your  unions.  We 
can  all  make  some  assumptions  about  the 
impact  of  your  union  members  contribu- 
tions to  their  learning.  As  inner  city  youth, 
many  of  these  campers  have  no  real  contact 
with  unions  because  few  of  their  relatives 
belong  to  a  union  —  many  of  them  are  not 
in  the  labor  force.  When  your  members 
come  —  along  with  our  members  who  are 
professional  football  players  —  to  the  camps 
and  talk  with  the  campers  about  their  jobs, 
the  importance  of  their  work  and  their 
union,  the  campers  learn  more  about  what 
jobs  are  really  about.  We  appreciate  your 
help  and  look  forward  to  providing  these 
services  to  5,400  more  youth  next  year. 
With  the  aid  of  organized  labor,  we  will! 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Dick  Croteau  of 
the  Resolution  Committee. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  12.  Ad- 
ditional Support  for  M.O.D.W. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  if  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  at 
its  Twenty-Third  Convention,  endorses  its 
support  of  the  Massachusetts  Organization 
of  Disabled  Workers,  Local  25  stands  firmly 
behind  that  endorsement. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  AH  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:   Those  opposed? 

The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  13.  Sup- 
port for  M.O.D.W.  Rights. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  23rd 
Convention  of  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO,  go  on  record  as  affirming  its 
support  for  M.O.D.W.  and  its  valuable  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Disabled 
Workers;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  the  Mass. 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  urge  all  of 
its  affiliated  local  unions  to  support  the 
M.O.D.W. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed. 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  14. 
Amend  Law  to  Maintain  Binding  Arbitra- 
tion for   Fire   Fighters.   (In  the  event  that 


referendum  Question  $2  on  "Proposition 
Vh%"  is  approved  by  the  voters  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1980.) 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  dele- 
gates assembled  at  the  1980  Convention  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
approve  the  filing  of  legislation  by  this 
Council,  to  maintain  Binding  Arbitration 
for  fire  fighters,  in  the  event  that  referen- 
dum Question  #2  (Proposition  2lA%)  is 
approved  by  the  voters  on  November  4, 
1980.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor. 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  15.  State 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  staff 
of  the  State  Labor  Relations  Board  be 
doubled,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  a  sub-com- 
mission be  appointed  and  located  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  and  expediting  the  case  loads  be- 
fore the  S.L.R.B. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  16.  Li- 
censing of  Those  Who  Sell  or  Process  Fish 
by  Dept.  of  Public  Health. 

Therefore:  We  the  membership  of  the 
AFL-CIO  hereby  resolve  and  order  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Legislation 
to  file  the  necessary  legislation  for  consider- 
ation by  the  1980  Massachusetts  Legislation 
to  provide  that  those  who  deal,  sell  and 
process  fish  be  licensed  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  17.  Boy- 
cott of  DeMoulas  Supermarkets. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Dele- 
gates of  this  Convention  of  the  Mass.  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  convened  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  at  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
October  8  through  10,  1980  consider  De- 
Moulas Supermarkets  as  anti-union  and 
recommend,  by  the  passage  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, to  all  members  of  organized  labor  that 
they  refrain  from  trading  in  DeMoulas  Su- 
permarkets anywhere,  at  anytime,  for  any 
reason,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  all  the  Dele- 
gates at  the  Convention  pledge  "I  will  not 
trade  in  DeMoulas  Supermarkets  and  I  will 
recommend  to  all  my  friends  and  neighbors 
that  they  refrain  from  trading  in  DeMoulas 
Supermarkets",  and 

Be  It  Finally  Resolved:  that  a  copy  of  this 
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resolution  be  sent  to  all  Locals  and  central 
bodies  with  the  request  that  the  resolutions 
and  the  action  of  the  Convention  on  it  be 
read  to  the  members  at  the  next  meeting. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  have  it. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Attorney  General 
Francis  X.  Bellotti. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  BELLOTTI:  I 
am  personally  pleased  to  have  been  invited 
to  speak  to  you  for  a  great  many  reasons: 

1st.  My  mother  was  the  first  woman  busi- 
ness agent  in  a  federal  government  employ- 
ees union  —  and  I  can  remember  when  she 
worked  for  $  1 8  a  week. 

2nd.  As  a  private  lawyer,  I  represented  a 
great  many  unions  —  not  management. 

3rd.  It  is  important  for  you  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  that  are  impor- 
tant to  you. 

I  would  like  to  talk  today  a  little  about 
the  "new  right"  as  it  relates  to  the  pendu- 
lum mentality  in  government. 

We  have  been  assaulted  with  the  idea  that 
America  is  reacting  to  the  liberal  programs 
of  the  1960's  by  demanding  a  conservative 
leadership  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  any 
other  philosophy  of  government. 

This  is,  at  best,  an  over-simplification  and, 
at  worst,  totally  untrue.  Much  more  impor- 
tant in  a  broader  sense:  to  reflect  what 
appears  to  be  a  popular  mood  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  your  own  political  conscience  is  a 
total  abdication  of  the  governing  principles 
upon  which  a  democracy  rests. 

It  was  paraphrased  by  a  19th  century 
philosopher  (Alexander  Ledru  Rollins, 
1807-1874). 

"There  go  my  people.  I  must  find  out 
where  they  are  going  so  I  can  lead  them." 

A  political  or  labor  leader  should  not  be 
following  public  opinion.  True  leadership  is 
saying  what  is  right,  however  unpopular  — 
and  trying  to  make  public  opinion  conform 
to  what  is  right. 

To  erode  the  advances  that  labor  and  the 
working  person  have  made  through  years  of 
pain  and  struggle  in  the  name  of  the  "new 
right"  and  alleged  economy  in  govern- 
ment ...  is  to  grasp  the  pendulum  of  the 
moment.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ride  the  crest 
of  the  wave  of  popular  opinion.  It  is  the 
ultimate  abandonment  of  enlightened  lead- 
ership. It  is  the  most  counter-productive  of 
all  government  efforts. 

"It  is  hard  to  look  up  to  a  leader  who 
keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground."  (James  H. 
Boren) 

For  example,  though  a  cap  on  property 
taxes  which  would  automatically  reduce 
government  spending  may  have  a  simplistic 
appeal,  it  is  an  extreme  position  —  as  inflex- 
ible as  a  straight  jacket  —  which  ultimately 
will  give  rise  to  other  extreme  solutions. 

Assuming  an  automatic  reduction  were 
imposed,  it  is  likely  that  in  a  few  years  you 
will  demand  to  know  what  has  happened  to 
your  schools,  libraries  and  government  serv- 
ices. The  failure  of  government  to  provide 


for  the  needs  of  people  would  give  rise  to 
zealous  advocacy  for  the  needed  expendi- 
tures for  new  programs  —  as  a  reaction  to 
lack  of  services,  the  caps  on  spending  would 
be  removed  and  large  sums  of  money 
expended. 

New  programs  would  be  developed  —  the 
pendulum  will  have  swung.  Extremism 
breeds  extremism. 

There  is  no  question  that  government 
should  be  run  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Government,  however,  is  not  a  business. 
Its  role  is  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its 
people. 

The  most  fundamental  purpose  of  govern- 
ment —  the  reason  for  its  existence  —  is  to 
do  for  people  what  they  need  to  have  done 
and  cannot  do  alone. 

People  are  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
governmental  equation.  So  many  of  them, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  or  their  children 
in  a  society  dominated  by  government  and 
business. 

The  bottom  line  of  government  is  not 
profit  and  loss.  We  need  not  choose  between 
fiscal  responsibility  and  social  programs. 
These  goals  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

People  really  ask  so  little  of  us.  They  do 
not  demand,  nor  indeed  expect  instant 
solution  to  their  problems,  like  a  tax  cap. 
They  ask  only  that  we  care  about  them;  that 
we  be  honest  with  them.  Truth  emerges 
from  controversy,  for  the  essential  balance 
that  reconciles  all  of  the  competing  interests 
in  a  democracy,  there  must  be  adversary 
confrontation.  There  must  be  an  assailing 
of  the  popular;  it  is  our  obligation  to  speak 
out  against  the  instant  solutions  that  erode 
not  only  the  fundamental  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment —  to  make  people  live  better  —  at 
least  to  give  them  a  chance  to  be  happy  — 
but  in  fact  inhibit  the  efficient  and  econom- 
ical operation  of  government. 

So  many  people  find  just  living  extremely 
difficult  —  the  constant  effort  to  hold  on  — 
the  day-to-day  survival  —  almost  too  much 
to  bear. 

What  sustains  them  are  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  their  quiet  moments  —  to  take 
away  from  them  the  will  to  believe  is  the 
ultimate  deception.  Very  simply,  to  tell 
people  what  you  think  they  want  to  hear, 
the  need  to  say  what  is  popular  —  to  articu- 
late what  is  so  euphemistically  labelled  as 
the  "new  right"  is  to  shatter  those  dreams  — 
to  destroy  the  will  to  believe. 

People  have  to  believe  that  political  and 
labor  leaders  have  only  one  objective  —  and 
that  is  to  honestly  exercise  leadership  as 
a  trust. 

The  most  disillusioning  thing  is  for  us  to 
seize  the  popular  and  make  promises  that 
are  not  susceptible  of  fulfillment.  I  hope 
that  one  day  —  and  very  soon  —  we  will 
understand  that  people  do  not  demand 
of  us. 

We  have  the  obligation  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  government  in  broader  sense  with- 
out eroding  the  advances  made  by  the  union 
movement  over  so  many  difficult  years  and 
with  so  many  unbelievable  sacrifices. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
with  the  "new  right".  If  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  people,  then  we  must  never  forget  the 
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unalterable  truth  that  we  are  in  fact  our 
brothers'  keepers. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  Attor- 
ney General  Bellotti.  Vice  President  Dick 
Croteau  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  18.  In 
Support  of  Union  Stores  and  Services. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  dele- 
gates to  this  annual  convention  assembled 
in  Boston  do  hereby  go  on  record  in  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  endorsing  the 
campaign  of  the  store  unions  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  to  get  all  members  to  shop  in  union 
stores  in  their  home  area; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  the  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  bring  the  request 
made  in  this  resolution  back  to  their  own 
Locals  at  their  next  meeting,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Dele- 
gates to  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council  Con- 
vention October  8-10,  1980,  in  the  Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts  with  a 
request  that  a  list  of  Union  shops,  plants, 
stores,  houses,  hotels  and  motels  and  serv- 
ices in  Massachusetts  be  sent  to  all  Locals 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO  so  that  the  Local  officers  will 
have  this  list  and  ask  their  members,  when 
shopping,    to    look    for    the    Union    sign. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  19.  Con- 
trol of  Food  Salvage  Business  by  Division  of 
Food  &  Drugs. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  this  con- 
vention by  the  passage  of  this  Resolution 
does  hereby  authorize  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Legislation  to  file  the  proper 
legislation    which    will    bring    this    about. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  20. 
Funding  for  Full  Inspection  of  Meat  and 
Poultry. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Legislation  is  au- 
thorized by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  to 
file  legislation  which  will  require,  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  consuming  public  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health  be  required  and 
mandated  to  include  in  his  budget  funds  to 
operate  this  program. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed. 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  21. 
Amend     General     Laws     —    Chapter     151, 


Section  7  and  9. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  General 
Laws,  Chapter  15,  Section  7  and  9  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Minimum  daily 
hours  an  employee  who  reports  for  duty  on 
any  day  at  the  time  set  by  the  Employer 
regardless  of  whether  actual  work  is  assured 
shall  be  paid  for  at  least  four  (4)  hours  on 
such  day  at  the  rate  applicable  under  this 
Chapter;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  this  Council 
instruct  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
Mass.  State  Labor  Council  to  file  a  legisla- 
tive bill  to  enact  the  above. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  22. 
Amend  Chapter  790  of  the  Acts  of  1977. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  this  Chap- 
ter 790  of  the  Acts  of  1977  be  amended  so 
that  local  unions  will  pay  only  one  (1) 
Fifty  Dollar  ($50.00)  filing  fee  for  arbitra- 
tion if  they  use  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  per  year  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  arbitration  cases  with  other 
Employees  during  a  twelve  (12)  month 
period;  and 

Therefore  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that 
this  Council  instruct  the  Legislative  Dept. 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council 
to  file  a  legislative  bill  to  enact  the  above. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  23.  Sup- 
port the  Boycott  and  Not  Purchase  from 
Following  Newspapers:  Daily  Transcript, 
Waltham  News  Tribune,  Newton  Graphic, 
W.  Roxbury  Transcript,  Needham  Chron- 
icle, Parkway  Transcript,  Family  Shopper  & 
VIP. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  this  Con- 
vention go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
Union's  efforts  in  advising  the  merchants 
not  to  advertise  in  the  struck  papers,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  this  Conven- 
tion support  the  boycotting  and  not  pur- 
chase the  following  newspapers:  Daily 
Transcript,  Waltham  News  Tribune,  Newton 
Graphic,  West  Roxbury  Transcript,  Need- 
ham  Chronicle,  Parkway  Transcript,  Family 
Shopper  and  VIP. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  24. 
Sponsor  Legislation  for  Union  Dues  to  be 
Deducted  from  State  Income  Tax  Returns. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  go 
on  record  at  this  Convention  to  sponsor 
legislation  that  would  allow  union  members 
to  deduct  the  payment  of  union  dues  on 
State  Income  Tax  Returns. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

Our   next   speaker   is   Francis  R.   Carroll. 

(Whereupon  Mr.  Carroll  made  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  delegates.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Carroll. 

V.P.  Croteau  of  the  Resolution  Commit- 
tee. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  25.  Sup- 
port of  Legislation  to  Limit  the  Voltage 
that  May  be  Worked  by  the  Rubber  Glove 
Method    in    Mass.     to     15,000    or    Below. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  go 
on  record  in  support  of  legislation  to  limit 
the  voltage  that  may  be  worked  by  the 
Rubber  Glove  Method  in  Massachusetts 
to  15,000  or  below. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  26.  Sup- 
port of  MASSCosh. 

Therefor  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Twenty- 
Third  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  go  on  rec- 
ord as  reaffirming  its  support  for  MASSCosh 
and  its  valuable  work  on  behalf  of  Massa- 
chusetts workers;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
urge  all  of  its  affiliated  Local  Unions  to  sup- 
port MASSCosh  by  affiliating  with  it  and 
active  participation  in  it. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  27. 
Plant  Closing. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  go 
on  record  in  support  of  State  and  Federal 
legislation  to  require  pre-notification  by  em- 
ployers of  impending  plant  closings  and  to 
provide  expanded  benefits  both  to  the 
workers  directly  affected  by  the  closing  and 
to  ease  the  burden  of  tax  loss  to  local  com- 
munities, and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved;  that  this  Council 
go  on  record  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
National  AFL-CIO  to  seek  reform  of  United 
States  Trade  policies  which  place  American 
workers  at  an  unfair  disadvantage. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:   You  have  heard 


the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  28.  Sup- 
port for  Unions  for  Youth. 

Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  endorse  and 
support  the  National  Football  League  Play- 
ers Association  Unions  for  Youth  Program 
in  Winchendon,  Massachusetts,  which  is  de- 
signed to  expose  young  adults  to  career 
opportunities;  teach  them  job-seeking  and 
job  maintenance  skills  and  share  with  them 
the  history,  the  spirit  and  the  vision  of  the 
labor  movement  in  this  State  and  Country. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Resolution  No.  29. 
American  Income  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  this  Con- 
vention recommend  to  affiliated  unions 
favorable  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mentary insurance  programs  of  American 
Income  Life  Insurance  Company. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You  have  heard 
the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor? 

Ayes. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 
The  ayes  carry  it. 

(Frank  Carroll  film). 

(Whereupon  the  conference  was  adjourned 
for  the  day.) 


OCTOBER  9,  1980 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO  convened  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the 
Main  Ballroom  of  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  October  9,  1980, 
President  Arthur  Osborn  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Brothers  and 
sisters,  I  now  officially  call  the  second 
session  of  the  Twenty-Third  Convention  to 
order.  At  this  time  for  our  invocation  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Rev.  James  Nash, 
Massachusetts  Council  on  Churches.  Rev. 
Nash. 

REV.  NASH:  Mr.  Osborn,  thank  you  very 
much  for  that  introduction. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Nash. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  Rev. 
Nash. 

All  late  resolutions  have  to  be  in  with 
1200  copies  for  all  delegates  in  the  hall. 
Don't  forget.  It  is  important  to  buy  our 
raffle  tickets  to  help  "invest  in  COPE"  to 
help  with  election  campaigns,  and  more  im- 
portantly  now,  the  Presidential  Campaign. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  at  this  time 
Harold  J.  Keohane,  Regional  Representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 
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MR.  KEOHANE:  Thank  you,  President 
Osborn. 

Good  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning  in  the  company  of  such  distin- 
guished speakers. 

When  I  last  spoke  to  many  of  you, 
approximately  eighteen  months  ago  at  the 
initiation  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council's  Energy  Education  Program,  I 
stated  that  the  area  for  emphasis  for  both 
Labor  and  DOE  was  energy  conservation. 
The  need  for  conservation  by  all  of  us  is 
still  paramount.  Today,  I'd  like  to  discuss 
the  relationship  between  energy  conserva- 
tion and  the  employment  picture  in  the 
near  future.  I'd  also  like  to  tell  you  of  a 
new  major  program  recently  funded  by 
DOE  that  will  have  great  impact  on  jobs  — 
particularly  in  the  trade  areas  you  represent. 

We  find  ourselves  in  an  apparently  con- 
flicting situation  today  when  we  examine 
the  energy  picture.  Home  heating  oil  stocks 
are  at  record  highs  and  gasoline  prices  have 
even  dropped  af  few  cents  recently.  These 
comforting  figures,  however,  may  be  mis- 
leading. Unpredictability  and  uncertainty 
govern  our  energy  forecast.  The  importance 
of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  the  world's 
industrialized  nations  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  politically  un- 
stable areas  in  the  world,  as  evidenced  by 
the  current  Iran/Iraq  conflict.  Although  the 
U.S.  can  be  cushioned  from  the  effects  of  a 
disruption  in  oil  supplies  for  a  short  time, 
a  long-term  interruption  can  create  an  emer- 
gency situation  of  serious  proportions.  Ob- 
viously, the  rulebook  on  energy  is  being 
written  even  as  the  game  progresses. 

These  uncertainties  and  lack  of  control 
over  crucial  factors  dictate  that  the  U.S. 
reduce  its  dependency  on  foreign  oil,  make 
use  of  all  of  our  available  energy  options 
and  avoid  relying  solely  on  a  single  tech- 
nology or  a  single  energy  source  for  a 
solution. 

One  of  our  most  important  avenues  for 
action  is  energy  conservation.  We  must 
continue  to  conserve  through  less  use  of 
energy  resources,  through  increased  wea- 
therization  efforts,  more  efficient  means  of 
heating  and  cogeneration.  Americans  have 
made  a  good  start  toward  conservation. 

Gasoline  consumption  in  1979  was  down 
five  percent  from  1978  and  has  continued 
to  decline  at  a  faster  rate  in  1980.  This 
reduction  was  not  necessarily  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  our  prosperity  or  your 
jobs. 

Conservation  can  mean  achieving  the  same 
level  of  output  more  efficiently,  with 
greater  productivity  and  less  energy.  Since 
1973,  for  instance,  energy  consumption  per 
GNP  dollar  in  the  U.S.  has  been  reduced  by 
approximately  ten  percent.  A  July  1980 
survey  of  ten  expert  energy  studies  analyzed 
by  DOE  also  snowed  that  holding  the  line 
on  energy  consumption  or  even  reducing  it 
could  be  done  without  sacrificing  economic 
growth. 

In  all  of  these  studies,  principal  prospects 
for  achieving  a  dramatic  conservation  turn- 
around were  found  in  three  general  categor- 
ies: buildings,  industry  and  transportation. 


Lower  energy  usage  was  associated  with 
equal  or  better  services  or  products.  Houses 
and  commercial  buildings  would  be  as  warm 
and  confortable  as  today;  transportation 
would  be  as  safe  and  reliable  as  it  is  now; 
and  industries  would  still  be  able  to  produce 
what  the  economy  requires.  Output  would 
not  go  down. 

But  conservation  alone  will  not  do  the  job. 
New  ways  must  be  found  to  increase  the 
supply  of  domestic  energy  and  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Current  adminis- 
tration policies  are  aimed  at  cutting  oil  im- 
ports in  half  over  the  next  decade  from 
8.5  million  barrels  a  day  to  4.5  million  bar- 
rels. Of  great  importance  to  the  energy  solu- 
tion has  been  the  passage  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  signed  this  July. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  commits 
the  U.S.  to  build  a  synfuels  industry  capable 
of  producing  up  to  2  million  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  equivalent  from  synthetic  fuels  by 
1990.  The  Act  creates  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  which  will  make  available  $20 
billion  over  the  next  four  years  for  price 
guarantees,  purchase  commitments,  loan 
guarantees  and  direct  loans  for  commercial 
synthetic  fuels  projects. 

Approximately  $200  million  were 
awarded  to  110  grantees  nationally  during 
the  first  round  of  funding  in  July.  Nine  of 
these  projects  (representing  1 8%  of  the  Na- 
tional funds)  went  to  New  England  firms  for 
a  total  of  $37  million.  This  high  percentage 
emphasizes  that  New  Englanders  are  doing 
something  about  their  energy  problems. 
Projects  funded  ranged  form  conversion  of 
coal  into  solid  and  liquid  fuels  to  the  use  of 
biomass  and  municipal  solid  waste  to  make 
alcohol. 

The  Department  has  issued  a  second  round 
of  solicitations  for  $300  million  with  the 
emphasis  on  biomass  and  alcohol  fuels 
projects.  It  has  initiated  the  development  of 
a  $5  billion  program  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  produce  synthetic 
fuels,  as  well  as  a  $5  billion  synthetic  fuels 
effort  for  defense  purposes. 

Success  in  the  Syn  Fuels  Program  will 
mean  that  in  the  1990's  and  beyond  we  will 
realize  the  full  potential  of  resources  that 
are  under  our  control  and  not  subject  to 
interruption  by  the  political,  economic  or 
technical  discussions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. One  of  the  most  significant  by- 
products of  this  new  program  is  that  thou- 
sands of  jobs  each  year  will  be  created  to 
design,  build,  operate  and  supply  resources 
for  synthetic  fuels  plants  and  for  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  and  other  biomass  fuels. 

A  full  range  of  technological  expertise 
will  be  required  to  build  and  then  operate 
finished  plants  —  engineers,  electricians, 
boiler-makers,  welders,  pipefitters.  The 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  by  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  synthetic  fuel 
technology,  will  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  business  and  industrial  interest  in 
this  field  and  will  contribute  notably  to  the 
revitalization  of  American  industry  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Another  protion  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  establishes  an  energy  conservation  and 
solar  bank,  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Housing     and     Urban     Development.     This 
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bank  will  provide  subsidies  to  lending  insti- 
tutions for  energy  conservation  loans.  These 
loans  will  be  available  at  low-interest  rates 
for  residential,  multi-family,  commercial 
and  agricultural  buildings.  And  similar  to 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Program,  thousands  of 
jobs  will  be  created  in  the  Conservation  and 
Solar  Energy  Programs. 

The  combination  of  solar  and  other  al- 
ternative energy  measures  is  a  third  area  of 
emphasis  in  America's  transition  to  energy 
self-reliance  as  more  and  more  individuals 
and  industries  look  to  solar,  wind  and  wood 
potentials,  there  will  be  a  positive  influence 
on  the  employment  picture. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  be  somewhat 
skeptical  that  conservation  and  solar  alter- 
natives have  any  bearing  on  employment  for 
skilled  labor,  I'd  like  to  mention  a  few  brief 
facts.  In  a  recent  study  entitled  "The  Em- 
ployment Creation  Potential  of  Energy 
Conservation  and  Solar  Technologies:  The 
Implications  of  the  Long  Island  Jobs  Study 
for  New  England  1978-1993",  comparisons 
were  made  on  the  employment,  energy  and 
cost  impacts  of  a  nuclear  approach  versus 
a  conservation  and  solar  approach  for  meet- 
ing residential  energy  demands  projected 
for  New  England  over  the  next  forty  years. 
The  study  has  five  findings  that  point  out 
the  importance  of  the  Conservation  and 
Solar  Program: 

1)  The  combination  of  conservation  and 
solar  potentially  eliminates  the  need  for  new 
construction  of"  nuclear  plants  by  reducing 
electricity  demand; 

2)  The  combination  of  conservation  and 
solar  saves  over  seven  times  as  much  natural 
gas  and  oil  as  electrictiy; 

3)  The  combination  of  conservation  and 
solar  has  a  nine-year  pay-back  period  with 
fuel  savings  exceeding  costs  in  1987; 

4)  The  combination  of  conservation  and 
solar  generates  consumer  fuel  savings  in 
1993  by  $11+  billion  in  excess  of  costs. 

5)  Finally,  the  combination  of  conserva- 
tion and  solar  creates  over  eleven  times  the 
employment  vs.  using  nuclear  as  the  only 
solution  to  our  energy  needs. 

The  message  is  not  to  knock  nuclear  pow- 
er. It  is  that  for  labor  to  rely  on  any  one 
energy  source  is  a  mistake. 

Another  factor  to  remember  with  these 
supposedly  "new"  technologies,  such  as 
solar,  is  that  they  utilize  the  basic  skills  re- 
quired for  traditional  labor  occupations. 
They  don't  call  for  new  skills  that  presently 
do  not  exist.  A  recent  DOE  survey  of  2000 
Solar  employees  showed  that  no  really  new 
occupations  were  in  evidence  for  this  newly 
developing  industry. 

The  workers  for  the  most  part  were  mem- 
bers of  traditional  occupations,  such  as 
plumbers,  electricians  and  pipefitters,  but 
their  skills  had  to  be  adapted  to  match  the 
requirements  of  solar  equipment  installa- 
tion. This  is  likely  to  be  a  pattern  through- 
out the  energy  field. 

In  spite  of  this  new  concentration  on 
research  and  development,  high  technology 
and  solar  alternatives,  much  of  the  Federal 
expenditures  will  continue  to  be  used  for 
the  retrofit  of  schools  and  hospitals,  wea- 
therization  assistance  for  low  income  and 
grants    for    state    and    local    conservation. 


Additional  factors,  such  as  the  availability 
of  tax  credits  and  subsidized  loans,  will 
spur  new  residential  retrofit  by  moderate 
income  persons  and  ultimately  will  increase 
the  demand  for  the  skills  you  have. 

We  in  the  Regional  Office  are  committed 
to  fight  for  as  many  of  the  synthetic  fuels 
projects  in  New  England  as  possible  as  well 
as  constantly  working  for  a  larger  budget 
for  the  weatherization  and  conservation  ac- 
tivities. Recently,  the  Region  I  Office 
awarded  $24  million  in  grants  for  the  State 
Conservation  Programs,  Weatherization  and 
Low-Head  Hydro  Projects.  Yesterday,  I 
announced  the  award  of  another  $9  million 
will  be  matched  approximately  $7+  million 
of  local  funding. 

While  these  individual  grants  are  not  as 
large  as  those  in  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Pro- 
gram, these  regional  grant  awards  will  mean 
new  construction,  new  electrical  work,  up- 
grading of  existing  buildings  and  other  jobs 
for  rank  and  file  members. 

Also,  we  are  supporting  the  extension  of 
the  Energy  Education  and  Conservation 
Project  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council.  Their  successful  efforts  and  educa- 
tion materials  have  reached  many  levels  of 
the  various  unions  within  the  Labor  Coun- 
cil. We  endorse  projects  such  as  the  Local 
No.  1505  of  the  IBEW  to  weatherize  their 
Union  Hall,  and  we  hope  to  support  and 
encourage  additional  projects  by  your 
members  in  the  future. 

I  am  willing  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for 
you  in  the  formation  of  regional  energy 
policies.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  you  in  support  of  our  mutual 
energy  goals.  And  as  the  New  England  repre- 
sentative, I  promise  to  pay  attention  to  the 
relationship  between  energy  and  employ- 
ment. I  will  speak  out  for  Labor's  concerns 
and  needs  in  solving  our  energy  problems 
and  in  maintaining  employment  levels  con- 
sistent with  a  strong  economy. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Keohane. 

Our  next  speaker  will  be  Commissioner 
William  M.  Shipps  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries. 

COMMISSIONER  SHIPPS:  The  decade  of 
the  80 's  will  likely  be  a  period  of  conflict 
and  trauma  for  O.S.H.A.  and  other  labor 
standards,  for  the  protection  of  workers, 
because  energy  development  and  economic 
growth  will  claim  priority  over  worker  pro- 
tections as  national  goals.  The  Federal 
Labor  Department  will  increasingly  have 
to  depend  on  state  government  initiatives 
and  cooperation  to  offset  this  trend. 

A  remedy  of  the  Nation's  economic  ills 
that  is  gaining  political  popularity  is  the 
dismantling  of  government  regulations 
thought  to  impede  economic  growth  and 
productivity.  Safety  and  health  quality 
standards  have  forced  heavy  investment 
and  modification  of  the  behavior  of  indus- 
try which  many  in  industry  view  as  intoler- 
ably burdensome. 

The  convergence  of  social  programs 
sending  regulations  and  productivity  issues 
with  the  domestic  energy  development 
strategy  will  result  in  heavy  and  constant 
pressure  to  relax  safety  and  health  controls 
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and  labor  standards.  A  curious  irony  of 
this  situation  is  that  state  governments  may 
emerge  as  the  champions  of  worker  protec- 
tions as  has  been  here  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  past  100  years. 

O.S.H.A.  advocates  and  organized  labor 
have  regarded  safety  and  health  issues  as 
national  problems  for  which  only  Federal 
government  solutions  would  suffice.  A  host 
of  safety  and  health  programs  and  substan- 
tial regulations  emerged  from  Congress  and 
Federal  agencies.  With  limited  consultation, 
state  governments  were  either  approved  or 
denied  responsibilities,  obligations  and  fund- 
ing. Many  industrial  states  were  denied  their 
former  roles  with  reluctance  and  even 
antagonism. 

As  the  Seventies  progressed,  state  govern- 
ments organized  safety  and  health  agencies, 
programs  and  invested  substantial  state 
funds  in  them  similar  to  what  Massachusetts 
had  been  historically  providing  for  its  citi- 
zens and  workers.  States  on  the  whole  have 
demonstrated  a  growing  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  its  citizen  workers.  Safety  and 
health  was  and  is  becoming  more  established 
as  a  state  function  with  a  solid  constituency, 
administered  by  seasoned  professionals. 

In  view  of  the  discouraging  prospects  for 
meaningful  or  constructive  aciton  at  the 
Federal  level  or  the  availability  of  the 
needed  funding,  state  governments  must  be 
recognized  as  offering  the  potential  for 
assuming  and  expanding  its  role  in  safety 
and  health  development  and  problem 
solving. 

The  states,  particularly  Massachusetts, 
have  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  deal  with 
safety  and  health  problems  through  18  (b) 
or  7  (c)  agreements  with  credibility  and 
acceptibility.  Many  have  pioneered  with 
innovations  later  adopted  for  national  use 
as  consensus  standards.  States,  while  gen- 
erally constrained  by  revenue  and  spending 
limitations,  through  local  control  and  con- 
stituencies, are  able  to  target  investments 
far  more  effectively  than  can  Federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies. 

Therefore,  this  state  needs  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  labor,  management, 
academic  and  the  medical  professions.  Too 
often  these  groups  have  regarded  states  with 
suspicion  and  contempt,  as  a  level  of  govern- 
ment dominated  by  private  interests  hostile 
to  worker  safety  and  health. 

All  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  through  your 
cooperation  and  that  of  the  others,  safety 
and  health  and  labor  standards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  worker  citizens  will  not  be 
religated  to  a  secondary  issue  in  competing 
for  the  scarce  resources  of  the  economic 
pie. 

More  arbitration  is  needed  because  of  the 
tremendous  backlog.  I  ask  Labor  for  its  help 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  problems  of  this 
department,  but  it  can  only  be  as  effective 
if  there  is  assistance  from  everyone. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Com- 
missioner Shipps.  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Robert  Evert,  Director  of  the  New  England 
Region  of  United  Farm  Workers  of  America. 

MR.  EVERTS:  Thank  you,  President 
Osborn.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to      address      the     Twenty-Third     Annual 


Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  had  received  word 
that  some  "Red  Coach"  lettuce  had  been 
delivered  here  to  the  hotel.  I  checked  it  out 
with  the  head  of  Purchasing  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  others  had  brought  it  to  his 
attention  and  that  they  sent  the  order  back 
and  that  it  wouldn't  happen  again.  I 
thanked  those  who  had  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  act  on  the  matter  and  said  it  was 
clear  we  were  among  friends. 

I  am  here  because  we  are  in  trouble  again. 
We  have  people  who  are  in  their  twenty-first 
month  of  strike  against  the  lettuce  growers 
in  California.  The  strike  has  taken  its  toll 
among  our  people:  over  600  arrested,  doz- 
ens injured,  two  maimed  for  life  and  one 
killed.  The  strike  has  been  broken  by  the 
illegal  importation  of  strikebreakers  from 
Mexico  and  other  areas. 

It  has  been  over  a  year  since  our  tremen- 
dous victory  over  Sun  Harvest,  the  world's 
largest  lettuc  grower.  Twenty-one  other 
growers  have  followed  suit  and  dropped 
their  efforts  to  break  the  union.  The  strike 
ended  with  twelve  growers  still  resisting, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Bruce  Church,  Inc. 
which  markets  "Red  Coach"  lettuce. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  history  of  this  com- 
pany. The  1930's  —  fought  inclusion  of 
farm  workers  in  the  NLRA;  1970  —  Bruce 
Church,  Inc.  was  the  first  grower  to  invite 
Teamsters  into  fields  to  crush  UFW;  197  5  — 
UFW  won  election,  Bruce  Church  fought 
certification  for  two  years.  UFW  was  finally 
certified.  Two  years  later  Bruce  Church,  Inc. 
signed  a  six-month  contract  that  expired 
January  1,  1979,  and  since  that  time  has 
resumed  efforts  to  break  our  union. 

We  had  to  come  back  to  our  "court  of 
last  resort",  the  American  public,  and  boy- 
cott "Red  Coach"  lettuce.  The  success  of 
this  boycott  is  that  the  company's  produc- 
tion has  been  cut  back  by  65-70%,  but  they 
still  haven't  signed.  It  looks  like  it  has  be- 
come a  fight  to  the  finish  and  one  of  us  is 
going  to  go  under  and  it's  not  going  to 
be  us. 

We  have  almost  every  major  grocery  chain 
in  the  country  honoring  the  boycott. 
Lucky 's  in  California  and  Stop  and  Shop 
here  are  the  two  major  chains  left  still  sell- 
ing "Red  Coach"  lettuce.  I  emphasize  that 
we  are  not,  never  have,  nor  plan  to  boycott 
the  store,  because  it  is  an  organized  chain 
store.  All  of  our  store  action  has  been  direc- 
ted   against    the    lettuce,    not    the    store. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  personal  thought 
with  you  that  is  on  my  mind.  It  is  easy  for 
a  union  like  ours  to  be  militant.  We  are  only 
fifteen  years  old  and  our  people  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket.  They  have  nothing  to 
lose.  It  is  very  inspiring  to  be  able  to  call  our 
friends  in  the  labor  movement  in  Massachu- 
setts year  after  year  and  receive  such  warm 
responses. 

The  supermarket  executives  get  tired  of 
us  because  they  don't  understand.  You,  the 
delegates,  do  understand.  You  know  of  the 
massive  strikebreaking  that  goes  on  and 
that's  why  we  keep  having  to  come  back 
and  boycott. 

We  don't  particularly  enjoy  standing  out- 
side stores  in  the  cold  passing  out  leaflets. 
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We  are  not  the  United  Boycotters  of 
America,  but  the  United  Farm  Workers.  Our 
job  is  organizing  farm  workers. 

I'm  from  California,  3,000  miles  away 
from  home  and  I  haven't  seen  my  family  in 
a  year  and  a-half.  I  didn't  learn  Spanish  in 
order  to  tell  shoppers  in  New  England  what 
to  buy  and  what  not  to  buy,  but  I  did  it  to 
organize  farm  workers. 

As  long  as  growers  in  California  have  such 
easy  access  to  unlimited  numbers  of  starving 
people  in  Mexico,  they  will  be  able  to  crush 
our  strikes  and  we  will  keep  coming  back  to 
the  cities  to  boycott. 

Right  now,  the  "Red  Coach"  boycott  is 
really  holding  up  on  the  show  and  keeping 
us  in  California.  We  should  be  in  Texas  and 
Florida  by  now  where  growers  still  get  away 
with  paying  $1.50  an  hour. 

We  need  your  help  to  win  this  boycott.  I 
ask  you  to  go  into  Stop  and  Shop,  tell  the 
manager  what  local  you're  with,  and  tell 
them  you  want  the  "Red  Coach"  lettuce 
out.  Your  help  is  needed  to  publicize  the 
boycott  through  newsletters,  etc. 

Delegates,  if  you  feel  sufficiently  inspired, 
reach  deep  into  your  pockets  and  help  us 
out  with  a  donation  to  our  strike  fund. 

Thank  you  for  this  chance  to  speak  to 
all  of  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Evert. 

The  next  speaker  is  John  McDonough, 
New  England  Director,  J.  P.  Stevens  Boy- 
cott, Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union. 

MR.  McDONOUGH :  Thank  you,  President 
Osborn.  Brothers  and  Sisters,  it's  been  18 
years  since  the  workers  at  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Company  first  began  trying  to  form  unions 
so  that  they  could  bargain  with  their  com- 
pany for  decent  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. And  it's  been  six  years  since  J.  P. 
Stevens  workers  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  North 
Carolina,  became  the  first  workers  to  vote 
for  union  representation,  and  six  long  years 
they  have  been  waiting  for  their  company 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  them. 

And  it's  been  four  long  years  since  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union  began  our  national  boycott  against 
J.  P.  Stevens  to  force  that  company  to 
treat  its  workers  like  human  beings  and  to 
respect  their  obligations  under  the  law. 

In  that  time,  we  have  made  great  progress 
in  helping  the  workers  in  their  struggle  for 
justice.  Today  I  can  report  to  you  that  every 
major  New  England  retail  chain  and  I  in- 
clude Jordan  Marsh,  Filene's,  Caldor,  Zayre, 
and  Bradlees,  have  either  totally  canceled 
their  Stevens  sales  or  have  cut  back  by  at 
least  75  percent.  I  can  also  report  that 
three  states,  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  have  all  taken  action  to  ensure 
that  no  state  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Stevens  products. 

We  have  received  support  in  our  struggle 
from  every  labor  union  in  the  country,  and 
from  countless  community  organizations, 
religious     groups,     women's    organizations, 


and  other  groups  who  realize  that  justice  for 
J.  P.  Stevens  workers  means  justice  for  all  of 
us  in  our  struggle  to  make  a  better  and  more 
just  America. 

But  despite  all  the  national  and  local  activ- 
ity, the  J.  P.  Stevens  struggle  still  gets  down 
to  people,  individuals  who  have  sacrificed  to 
stand  up  for  their  beliefs.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  one  of  those  people  today,  a 
woman  named  Iona  Moore,  who  lives  in 
Roanoke  Rapids  and  who  worked  for 
J.  P.  Stevens  for  51  years. 

For  her  51  years  of  service,  J.  P.  Stevens 
gives  her  a  pension;  her  monthly  pension 
check  amounts  to  $20  per  month.  That's 
all.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  Stevens 
Company  has  given  pay  increases  to  all  their 
employees  and  pension  increases  to  all  their 
retired  employees.  But  because  the  workers 
at  Roanoke  Rapids  voted  for  union  repre- 
sentation, for  the  past  two  years,  Stevens 
has  refused  to  give  those  increases  to  the 
people  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  and  Iona  Moore 
must  continue  to  survive  on  $  5  a  week. 

That's  who  we're  fighting  for  in  this  strug- 
gle and  that  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  company  we're  fighting.  I  know  that 
most  people  in  this  room  have  heard  that 
there  are  settlement  talks  going  on  now  be- 
tween the  Stevens  Company  and  the  union. 
We  are  hopeful  that  this  chapter  of  the 
Stevens  struggle  will  come  to  an  end  very 
soon. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
why  J.  P.  Stevens  is  considering  signing  a 
union  contract  now,  after  18  years  of  break- 
ing the  law,  rather  than  respecting  the  dig- 
nity of  their  workers.  The  reason  is  you. 
The  reason  is  the  time  and  sacrifice  every 
one  of  you  has  made  in  behalf  of  these 
workers;  the  help  you  have  given  us  in  leaf- 
letting,  phoning,  organizing  and  convincing 
retail  stores  to  stop  selling  Stevens  goods. 

You  know,  if  the  labor  movement  were  a 
well,  it  would  have  run  dry  on  us  a  long 
time  ago.  But  the  one  thing  I  have  learned  in 
the  three  years  that  I  have  been  working  on 
this  effort  is  that  the  labor  movement  is  not 
a  well  and  that  when  it  comes  to  justice  and 
dignity  for  workers,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
support  and  the  solidarity  that  the  labor 
movement  can  muster. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union  is  and  always  will  be  deeply 
grateful  to  all  of  you  for  the  help  you  have 
given  us.  We  cannot  thank  enough  President 
Osborn  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Paul  Quirk 
for  the  assistance  they  have  given  us.  No 
request,  large  or  small,  has  ever  been  denied. 
They  have  done  great  credit  for  this  organi- 
zation in  this  struggle. 

In  the  meantime,  until  you  read  that  J.  P. 
Stevens  has  actually  signed  a  union  contract, 
don't  believe  any  stories  you  may  hear  that 
this  fight  is  over.  Please  support  us  in  con- 
tinuing effort  to  boycott  J.  P.  Stevens  prod- 
ucts sold  at  Bloomingdale's  and  Wool- 
worth's.  When  our  victory  comes,  it  will  be 
a  victory  for  every  single  union  member  in 
the  United  States.   And  it   could  not  have 
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come  without  you. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OS  BORN:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
McDonough. 

The  next  speaker  is  Joyce  D.  Miller,  Vice 
President,  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  and 
Vice  President,  Amalgamated  Clothing  and 
Textile  Workers. 

MS.  MILLER:  Thank  you,  President 
Osborn. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  so  many 
good  friends. 

Who  are  the  women  in  the  workforce? 
They  are  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds. They  are  mothers. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  all  mothers  with 
children  under  18  years  (16.1  million)  were 
counted  in  the  labor  force  in  1979.  They  are 
single  heads  of  households. 

Women  of  all  ages  work.  Women  are 
entering  the  work  force  at  a  younger  age 
and  staying  there  longer;  average,  23  years. 
But  80  percent  of  all  women  working  are 
concentrated  into  low  paid,  low  status  dead 
end  jobs. 

Service  workers,  clerical  workers,  farm 
workers,  household  technicians  and  the 
like. 

Women  constitute  70  percent  of  hospital 
workers  and  yet  90  percent  of  doctors  are 
men:  that  women  make  up  67  percent  of 
public  school  teachers,  and  yet  only  2  per- 
cent of  secondary  school  principals  and  18 
percent  of  primary  school  principals  are 
female:  that  just  15  percent  of  the  trustees 
and  regents  on  university  and  college 
governing  boards  and  14  percent  of  Su- 
preme Court  law  clerks  since  1975  happen 
to  be  —  guess  who? 

If  the  average  suburban  housewife  were 
paid  for  her  services,  at  the  current  mini- 
mum wage,  she  would  cost  her  husband 
more  than  $16,000  a  year.  Even  with  in- 
creased job  opportunities,  higher  education, 
affirmative  action  and  legal  and  legislative 
remedies,  women  are  not  moving  up  the 
ladder  of  success. 

Women  with  five  years  of  college  can 
expect  to  earn  less  than  a  man  with  four 
years  of  high  school. 

Women  take  home  59^  to  each  dollar 
earned  by  men. 

Women  work  because  we  are  living  in 
times  of  inflation,  unemployment,  plant 
closing,  high  divorce  rates  and  rising  costs. 

Very  simple;  because  we  have  to  —  we 
need  the  money  for  the  same  reasons  that 
men  do. 

Women  work  to  support  themselves,  their 
families.  They  work  for  food,  money,  rent 
clothing,  childcare,  gas,  electricity  and 
so  on. 

The  survival  of  two-earner  families 
depends  on  the  income  that  the  wife  brings 
home. 

Two-thirds  of  the  adult  poor  in  this  coun- 
try are  women. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  female  labor 
force  is  single,  widowed,  separated  or  mar- 
ried   to    men    earning    less    than    $10,000. 

In  my  extensive  travel,  one  of  the  most 
frequently  asked  question  is  "What  do  you 
women  want  anyhow?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  simple, 
one  word  answer  —  "Equality." 


Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  It's  a  fictional 
story.  A  simplified  story,  but  in  its  own 
way  a  true  story  for  millions  of  working 
women. 

Rita  is  a  twenty-five  year  old  working 
woman.  She  was  married  at  age  twenty. 
When  Rita  was  23,  she  and  her  husband 
separated.  Rita  was  left  with  two  young 
children.  Her  husband  pays  no  child  sup- 
port. 

Rita  needs  a  job  —  badly.  She  has  two 
years  of  college  behind  her  and  had  earned 
an  associate  degree  in  marketing.  Armed 
with  her  degree  in  education,  Rita  began 
searching  for  a  job  in  marketing. 

She  left  her  two  young  children  with  a 
neighbor  thinking  that  when  she  found  a 
job,  she  would  be  able  to  afford  child 
care. 

Rita  went  from  one  employment  agency 
to  another,  but  alas,  there  were  no  jobs  in 
marketing  for  Rita.  She  couldn't  type! 

After  weeks  of  fruitless  searching,  Rita 
settled  on  a  job  in  a  department  store  as  a 
cashier/salesperson  for  $125  a  week.  She 
felt  that  she  could  work  her  way  up. 

Soon  after  Rita  found  a  job,  she  began 
her  second  search  for  a  good,  quality 
child  care  center  for  her  kids. 

Rita  found  herself  stuck.  On  her  small 
salary,  Rita  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
$7  5  per  week  that  it  would  cost  to  enroll 
her  children  in  the  community  child  care 
center.  And  because  she  did  have  a  job,  she 
was  not  eligible  for  the  all  too  few  federally 
funded  child  care  slots. 

Rita  agreed  to  pay  her  neighbor  $25  per 
week  to  have  her  childred  cared  for,  while 
they  sat  in  front  of  the  TV  set  all  day. 

Rita  has  now  been  working  for  seven 
years.  Her  children  are  in  public  school  and 
the  same  neighbor  cares  for  them  for  $50 
per  week.  Rita  is  still  a  salesperson/cashier. 
There  is  a  new  employee  in  her  department 
named  Ted.  Ted  has  an  Associate  Degree  in 
marketing,  a  wife  and  two  young  children. 
Ted  earns  $195  per  week.  Rita,  remember 
started  at  $125  per  week  and  now,  after 
seven  years,  she  too  earns  $195. 

Ted  has  been  working  along  side  Rita  for 
four  months.  Rita  has  shown  him  all  she 
knows:  pricing,  exchange  policies,  record 
keeping,  etc.  Ted  learns  quickly  and  in  six 
months  time  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
manager. 

Rita  is  still  standing  on  her  feet  all  day, 
pricing  goods,  keeping  records,  packaging 
items  and  maintaining  good  customer 
relations. 

Ted  sits  at  a  desk  across  the  hall  and 
answers  questions  when  approached. 

It  is  now  five  years  later.  Rita  has  been  a 
sales  clerk/cashier  for  twelve  years. 

One  day  Nancy  hands  Rita  a  flyer  and 
invites  her  to  come  to  a  meeting  with  some 
of  the  other  employees  to  talk  about  job 
conditions.  Rita  agreed  to  attend. 

That  night,  Rita,  Nancy  and  some  of  the 
other  employees  meet  in  the  bar  around 
the  corner.  After  a  few  hours  of  sharing 
stories  and  experiences,  Rita  wants  to 
know  what  they  can  do  about  their  work- 
ing conditions.  Nancy  suggest  that  they  con- 
tact one  of  the  unions  in  the  area  which 
represents  store  workers. 
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Rita  flinched!  Me  —  in  a  union!  Unions 
are  responsible  for  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment. Unions  are  destroying  the  country. 
Union  leaders  are  gangsters,  embezzlers. 
Unions  are  for  factory  workers. 

After  meeting  with  some  of  the  organized 
workers  in  another  department  store,  she 
decided  to  get  involved  in  her  own  organiz- 
ing drive.  She  was  convinced  that  a  union 
would  be  able  to  provide  the  backup  sup- 
port and  the  structure  for  her  to  change  her 
situation.  Union  women  know  that  there  is 
no  greater  road  to  economic  equality  than  a 
union  contract. 

Well,  needless  to  say,  wages  went  up, 
working  conditions  were  improved,  there 
were  no  more  hiring  and  firings  based  on 
arbitrary  whims. 

Rita  again  applied  for  the  assistant  mana- 
ger job.  She  sent  a  copy  of  her  application 
to  her  shop  steward  and  business  agent  as 
well  as  her  supervisor. 

Rita  became  active  in  her  union.  She 
joined  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Wo- 
men. She  ran  for  local  office.  She  became  an 
active  member  of  her  union. 

Rita  is  now  a  candidate  for  vice  president 
of  her  international  union.  She  is  alive,  and 
well,  but  still  struggling  .  .  . 

I  have  shared  this  story  with  you  because 
it  raises  many  of  the  crucial  issues  affecting 
working  women  today. 

Probably  the  most  immediate  and  crying 
need  of  working  women  today  is  lack  of 
quality  child  care. 

We  need  child  care  not  just  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  but  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

There  are  7  million  children  under  age  6 
in  the  United  States  today.  Presently  there 
are  only  1.6  million  licensed  child  care  slots. 
This  includes  home  care,  Head  Start,  half- 
day  services  and  child  care  for  handicapped 
children. 

It  is  the  CLUW  position  that  we  need  new 
legislation,  federally  funded  quality  and 
comprehensive  child  care  for  working 
parents. 

Until  such  time  that  we  pass  such  legis- 
lation, we,  in  the  labor  movement  must 
begin  to  address  the  issue  of  child  care 
through  our  unions,  through  our  contracts. 

We  must  begin  to  address  issues  of  equal 
pay  for  work  of  comparable  value;  skill, 
effort,  responsibility,  complex  issues. 

First,  women  are  denied  better  paying 
jobs.  Second,  after  being  assigned  to  tradi- 
tionally female  jobs,  women  are  paid  less 
than  men  for  performing  the  same  jobs. 

We  must  begin  to  remove  the  notion  that 
women  should  be  hired  into  women's  jobs 
and  men  into  men's  jobs  are  arbitrarily 
worth  more. 

We  must  work  towards  the  day  when 
women  will  earn  not  59^,  but  one  dollar 
for  every  dollar  earned  by  men! 

Sexual  harassment  on  the  job  is  another 
real  problem.  It  is  beginning  to  be  publicly 
addressed.  Legal  and  contractual  remedies 
are  being  sought  and  women  must  be  able 
to  bid  for  higher  paid  jobs  without  defer- 
ence to  sexuality. 

We  all  must  testify,  as  CLUW  did,  to 
ensure  that  a  woman  forced  to  leave  her  job 
because  she  was  sexually  harassed  is  able  to 
collect  Unemployment  Compensation. 


Rita's  story  differs  from  that  of  many 
other  women  in  that  she  won  the  right  to 
union  representation. 

Right  now  only  6.5  million  women  belong 
to  unions  out  of  43  million.  Thirty-seven 
million  need  union  representation. 

We  in  CLUW,  feel  that  the  labor  move- 
ment must  take  a  more  active  part  in  or- 
ganizing women  —  the  labor  movement  can 
only  be  strengthened  with  more  women 
in  it. 

Once  women  have  joined  unions,  we 
seriously  need  to  open  the  doors  to  policy 
making,  leadership  positions. 

Women  need  networks  like  CLUW  to  sup- 
port each  other,  to  provide  educational 
materials  and  technical  skills  to  help  women 
move  up. 

We  cannot  go  forward  without  marching 
hand-in-hand  with  woman.  If  we  leave  her 
behind,  capital  will  not  be  slow  to  unsex 
her,  and  her  in  many  of  those  channels  of 
labor  now  occupied  by  us.  She  must  have 
the  same  inducements  and  derive  equal 
benefits  from  the  reform  we  are  striving  to 
accomplish  to  make  ourselves  secure.  We 
are  bound  to  extricate  her  from  her  present 
depressed  condition  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity as  well  as  policy.  It  will  be  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  labor  when  we  place  the  sexes 
in  competition  and  jeopardize  those  social 
relations. 

Her  moral  worth  is  too  lightly  estimated, 
and  we  consider  it  a  foul  wrong  that  she  is 
not  included  in  every  progressive  move- 
ment designed  to  benefit  man. 

Many  assert,  and  I  fully  endorse  it,  that 
they  would  add  dignity  to  the  elective 
franchise.  Left  out  of  legislation,  denied 
all  means  of  redress,  and  held  subservient  to 
man,  they  are  restricted  in  their  usefulness, 
and  crippled  in  their  efforts  to  consum- 
mate those  comprehensive  schemes  of 
benevolence  and  charity,  which  alone  can 
originate  in  woman's  heart. 

Why  should  women  not  enjoy  ever  social 
and  political  privilege  enjoyed  by  men?  The 
time,  I  hope,  is  not  far  off  when  universal 
suffrage  and  universal  liberty  will  be  the  rule 
all  over  the  world. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  broader 
issues. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  —  we  must 
continue  to  raise  consciences  and  money 
to  insure  the  ERA's  passage  before  June 
1982. 

We  need  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  or- 
ganized right  wing  who  are  opposed  to  ERA 
in  the  same  way  that  they  oppose  child 
care,  higher  minimum  wage,  OSHA,  Labor 
Law  reform  and  support  Right  to  Work 
Laws. 

We  have  been  talking  about  economic 
discrimination,  combined  with  attitudinal 
discrimination. 

We  must  change  attitudes  and  myths  at 
the  same  time  as  we  change  economic 
institutions. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  Dolly  Cole, 
who  many  years  ago  stated  the  difference 
between  men  and  women,  and  I  fear  some 
persons  still  think  this  way  today: 

A  businessman  is  aggressive:  A  business- 
woman is  pushy. 
A         well-dressed  businessman         is 
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fashionable:  A  businesswoman  is  a  clothes 

horse. 

He  loses  his  temper  because  he  is  so  in- 
volved with  his  job:  She  is  bitchy. 
He  gets  depressed  from  work  pressures: 

She  has  menstrual  tension. 
He   is  a  man  of  the  world:    She's  been 

around. 
He  is  confident:  She  is  conceited. 
He    drinks    because    of    excessive    work 

pressures:  She  is  a  lush. 

He  is  a  stern  task  master:  She's  imposs- 
ible to  work  for. 

He's  enthusiastic:  She's  too  emotional. 
In  conclusion: 

Having  outlined  some  of  the  problems  and 
inequities,  allow  me  to  say  that  CLUW  was 
formed  in  1974  specifically  to  address  these 
issues  of  working  women  —  specifically 
those  of  union  women. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  support  for  CLUW, 
from  its  very  beginning. 

On  behalf  of  my  own  union,  ACTWU,  I 
came  to  thank  you  for  full  support  of  J.  P. 
Stevens  workers  in  their  fight  for  a  union 
contract. 

We  welcome  an  increasing  participation  of 
members  in  CLUW,  and  I  appreciate  being 
invited,  most  of  all.  I  thank  you  for  letting 
me  share  these  ideas  with  you.  Thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Ms. 
Miller.  Could  we  just  hold  now.  We're  draw- 
ing near  the  close  of  the  morning  session. 
We  have  one  more  break  that's  going  to 
come  before  you.  We've  got  a  good  message 
for  you.  It's  very  important.  He's  one  of 
the  most  important  people  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  from  the  State  House  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  urge  you  to  remain  in  the  hall  for  this 
one  last  speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
before  I  introduce  him  that  as  a  COPE 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  I  am  trying  to  create  a  program 
along  with  other  officers  that  will  generate 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  rank  and  file  and 
local  union  leaders  to  run  for  public  office, 
and  if  we  can  develop  a  program  of  that 
sort,  we  certainly  hope  that  we  can  entice 
the  female  population  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to  enter  into  the  races  and  become 
representatives. 

Right  now,  I  would  like  to  introduce  our 
last  speaker  of  the  morning,  and  it's  very 
easy  for  me  to  do.  This  young  gentleman 
holds  one  of  the  most  powerful  positions  in 
the  legislature  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
He's  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

That  committee  is  usually  the  committee 
that  makes  or  breaks  a  bill  affecting  labor. 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  of  a  story 
about  him  because  I  think  it's  deserving  of 
him  to  have  this  told  to  you.  When  this 
young  gentleman  ran  for  the  Senate,  over 
there  on  Beacon  Hill,  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  a  young  man. 

He  came  driving  out  to  our  union  hall 
out  in  Waltham  and  he  said,  "You're  Arthur 
Osborn,  the  President  of  Local  No.  1S05, 
IBEW,  one  of  the  largest  industrial  unions  in 
this  state,  I'd  like  to  approach  you  for  your 
support.  I  think  I  can  be  a  good  friend  of 
labor." 


I  looked  at  him  and  I  said,  "Son,  if  you 
want  to  be  a  friend  of  labor,  why  don't  you 
get  rid  of  that  God  damn  foreign  car  out 
there  you  just  drove  up  in."  He  looked  at 
me  and  he  smiled.  I  said,  "Look.  Come  up 
the  street.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Well,  I  was  in  good  frame  in  those  days 
and  my  favorite  sport,  so  within  about 
twenty  minutes,  I  had  pumped  three  beers 
into  this  young  man  and  his  head  was  spin- 
ning. I  took  him  back  down  to  our  office 
and  introduced  him  to  Jim  Mulloney,  the 
Business  Manager. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  know  Jim 
Mulloney.  I  know  a  lot  of  you  do,  but  if 
you  want  someone  to  lay  on  the  whip,  he 
can  really  crack  their  leather  and  he  let 
this  young  man  know  exactly  what  we 
expected  out  of  people  when  they  go  up 
on  that  hill. 

As  this  person  has  gained  in  stature,  he 
often  mentions  that  he  learned  a  lesson  that 
day  and  was  grateful  for  it.  So,  I  can  intro- 
duce him  as  my  friend  and  I  can  certainly 
introduce  him  as  your  friend.  As  recently 
as  last  week  he's  made  a  dramatic  move 
to  recognize  labor  because  he  respects 
labor. 

I  want  to  bring  to  you  now  to  speak  to 
you  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  Chet  Atkins. 
(Applause.) 

SENATOR  ATKINS:  Thank  you,  Arthur. 
If  I  might,  I'd  like  to  correct  just  two 
pieces  of  that  history.  The  first  is  that  that 
was  the  last  time  that  I  drove  a  foreign  car. 
I  bought,  two  weeks  after  that,  an  Ameri- 
can car  and  have  driven  one  ever  since  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  The  second  thing  is 
that  Arthur  stiffed  me  with  the  tab  for 
those  five  beers.  It  wasn't  three. 

Today,  Labor  is  besieged  on  all  sides.  The 
modest  gains  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
last  forty  years  are  under  assault  in  the 
workplace,  in  the  Congress,  in  state  legisla- 
tures, in  the  courts  and  in  the  struggle  to 
mold  and  shape  public  opinion. 

When  I  entered  Massachusetts  politics  a 
decade  ago,  Right  to  Work  laws  were  as 
unconscienable  as  repeal  of  the  forty-hour 
work  week  or  the  Child  Labor  laws.  In  last 
September's  primary,  there  were  Demo- 
cratic candidates  running  with  the  open  sup- 
port of  National  Right  to  work  organiza- 
tions. 

Fortunately,  they  were  repudiated  at  the 
polls,  but  the  showings  they  made  were  too 
respectable.  Ninety-three  years  ago  Labor 
faced  a  similar  situation  to  what  we  face 
today.  That  was  the  first  state-wide  gather- 
ing of  Labor  interest  in  Massachusetts.  It 
occurred  just  a  few  blocks  from  here  at 
176  Tremont  Street.  That's  a  meeting  that 
we  should  remember  today  because  Labor 
struggled.  It's  an  historic  struggle.  Labor's 
enemies  never  change.  Labor's  mission  has 
never  changed. 

In  the  industrial  panic  of  187  3,  employ- 
ers were  able  to  take  from  Labor  much  of 
what  had  been  previously  negotiated  and 
legislated  in  the  post-Civil  War  period.  Thus, 
by  1887,  in  response  to  the  loss  of  Labor's 
power  and  position  Union  No.  97  of  the 
Cigarmaker's        International        called        a 
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Convention  to  ascertain  veiws  of  different 
unions  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
state  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  need  for  a  State  Labor  Federation 
was  brought  about  by  the  Union  Label 
Issue.  In  1874,  the  Cigarmaker's  initiated 
the  use  of  the  union  label.  By  1885  the 
demand  for  goods  bearing  the  union  label 
was  so  great  that  several  companies  had 
attempted  to  force  counterfeit  union 
labels  onto  the  market. 

The  union  label  was  the  first  weapon, 
other  than  the  strike,  that  Labor  was  able 
to  use  to  influence  employers  to  recognize 
unions  and  the  merits  of  their  existence. 
Joyce  Miller  has  spoken  to  you  of  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  women  in  the  economy. 

Ninety-three  years  ago  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Labor  in  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  what  was  recorded  at  the  time  as  the 
heartiest  response  of  the  convention,  passed 
a  resolution  mandating  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  to  establish  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  irrespective  of  sex.  Ninety-three 
years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963  that  the  government  pro- 
hibited wage  differentials  based  on  sex. 
Despite  this,  we  still  face  enormous  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace  against 
women. 

The  union  label  question  is  once  again  in 
the  forefront  of  Labor's  consciousness.  J.  P. 
Stevens  has  created  its  own  version  of  the 
counterfeit  union  label.  As  it  seeks  to  sell 
its  products  under  an  endless  list  of  phony 
brand  names  and  private  labels:  Hocanum, 
Baldina,  Washees,  Wilpress,  Worem,  Frost- 
man's,  Appleton,  Twist  Twil,  Welftimatic, 
Twenty  Below,  and  on  and  on.  These  names 
represent  the  oppression  of  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  tens  of  thousands  of  working 
men  and  women  for  fair  wages  and  a 
healthy  environment. 

The  statistics  of  the  recent  past  indicate 
the  similarity  to  Labor's  situation  today  to 
that  of  ninety-three  years  ago.  In  1945, 
thirty-five  percent  of  all  workers  were  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  union.  Today,  less  than 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  labor  force 
carries  union  cards. 

Twenty  years  ago  American  workers 
voted  for  union  representation  twice  as 
often  as  they  voted  to  keep  unions  out. 
Now,  organized  labor  is  losing  fifty-two 
percent  of  all  the  elections  that  are  held. 
Even  where  unions  already  represent  work- 
ers, the  number  of  elections  to  withdraw 
recognition  of  a  labor  union  has  increased 
threefold  in  the  past  ten  years.  Counsel  on 
a  union  free  environment;  the  Right  to 
Work  Committee;  Americans  Against  Union 
Control  of  Government;  the  Liberty  Lobby; 
Christian  Crusade;  the  Conservative  Caucus. 

These  right-wing  organizations  and  their 
elected  official  handmaidens  are  all  part  of 
the  union  busting^  anti-worker  axis  that 
threatens  your  union,  your  job  security, 
your  wage  standards,  your  benefits,  the 
safety  of  your  workplace,  your  family's 
security  and  your  ability  to  deal  with  your 
employer  on  an  equal  footing. 

These  organizations  have  as  an  unwitting 
accomplice     in     their     endeavors    in    state 


government  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Labor  and  business  in  America 
have  shared  a  long  and  often  bloody  involve- 
ment in  the  struggle  to  mobilize  the  power 
of  government. 

Political  power  on  their  own  side  in  a 
clash  between  workers  and  management. 
With  the  enormous  changes  in  the  size  and 
purpose  of  government  since  the  1960's, 
government  has  lost  its  role  as  arbiter  or 
the  labor-business  clash  and  protector  of 
the  basic  rights  of  working  people  and  in- 
stead government  has  given  up  on  the  busi- 
ness of  governing  and  its  taken  over  the 
business  of  managing. 

Government  has  become  management.  A 
management  as  unconcerned  with  the  social 
consequences  of  its  labor  policies  as  the 
worst  sweatshop  employer.  Let's  look  at  the 
labor  record  of  our  state  government  in 
Massachusetts.  Partially  by  design  and  par- 
tially by  inadvertence,  Massachusetts  State 
government  has  become  the  single  greatest 
roadblock  to  the  aspirations  of  working 
men  and  women.  (Applause.) 

As  we  have  lost  200,000  jobs  —  union 
jobs  out  of  this  state  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  we  have  missed,  right  under  our  very 
noses,  the  single  greatest  union  busting 
effort  by  a  major  employer  in  the  state  and 
that  is  the  effort  of  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment to  take  its  services  out  of  the  public 
sector,  out  of  union  jobs,  out  of  jobs  with 
union  protection,  out  of  jobs  that  pay  what 
isn't  certainly  a  fair  wage  but  is  a  wage 
that's  better  than  anything  that's  been  re- 
ceived before,  and  to  put  them  into  a  phony 
private  sector,  created  by  management  in 
the  state,  to  avoid  paying  workers  health 
insurance,  disability  insurance,  overtime 
and  fair  wages. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  this  state  are 
going  out  of  government  protection  as 
government  services  and  being  hidden 
around  the  state  in  these  phony  businesses. 
It's  not  only  bad  for  workers.  It's  bad  for 
the  people  who  are  receiving  the  services 
delivered  by  the  half-way  houses  and  the 
group  homes  and  the  other  facilities. 

We  can  look  beyond  that.  We  can  look  to 
worker  health  and  safety.  I  see  the  slogan 
back  there,  "Reagan's  Anti-OSHA".  You 
bet  your  life.  We  need  it. 

I'll  tell  you,  the  State  is  anti-OSHA.  The 
State  is  not  subject  to  OSHA  regulation. 
The  working  conditions  for  government  of 
Massachusetts  are  worse  than  the  working 
conditions  for  any  other  single  major  em- 
ployer in  this  state.  Last  summer,  in  the 
Laundry  at  Worcester  State  Hospital,  the 
temperature  reached  123°.  This  was  the 
fourth  day  of  oppressive  110°  degree 
temperatures  and  forty-seven  members  of 
AFSCME  finally  walked  out. 

They  walked  out  only  after  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  laundry  had  burst.  The 
mercury  burst  it  was  so  hot.  What  hap- 
pened? The  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  sent  all  of  those 
forty-seven  workers  a  telegram  telling 
them  that  they  were  fired  for  an  illegal 
work  stoppage. 

Would  we  tolerate  that  with  any  other 
employer  in  the  state?  We  can  look  at  the 
regulatory    power    of    the    State    and    how 
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that's  affected  the  aspirations  of  working 
men  and  women.  Our  great  effort  to  union- 
ize hospital  workers  has  been  thwarted  by 
the  State  finance  of  slick  management  con- 
sultants out  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Those  efforts  have  been  thwarted  by  the 
method  of  regulation  of  our  hospitals  that 
have  pit  the  consumers  of  health  care  serv- 
ices against  the  people  who  do  the  menial 
work,  the  vital  work,  in  delivering  those 
services.  We  can  let  doctors'  fees  go  up  out 
of  sight,  but  try  to  let  hospital  orderlies 
have  a  wage  increase  that's  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts puts  its  foot  down.  Enough  of 
that.  (Applause.)  - 

No  major  industry  makes  a  significant 
capital  decision  on  a  plant  or  on  a  facility 
without  the  support  of  government  backed 
financing  -  whether  it's  a  121-A  tax  agree- 
ment or  a  MIFA  loan,  or  one  of  the  other  of 
the  vast  arrays  of  guaranteed  financing 
mechanisms  that  the  State  has  developed  as 
part  of  our  economic  growth  package. 

Yet  not  once  does  the  State,  and  no  place 
in  the  statutes  establishing  those  financing 
mechanisms,  is  there  any  recognition  or  any 
questioning  of  the  businesses  that  come  in 
and  borrow  our  tax  dollars  as  to  what  their 
labor  practices  are. 

Massachusetts  has  $1.5  billion  in  public 
pension  funds.  Many  of  those  dollars  are 
invested  in  people  establishing  plants  in 
non-union  areas  of  the  Sun  Belt  to  steal  our 
jobs  right  out  of  our  state.  Many  of  those 
funds  are  invested  in  companies  with  no- 
torious anti-union  records.  It's  time  to  stop. 

How  do  we  bring  our  runaway  government 
and  our  runaway  economy  back  to  serve  the 
needs  of  working  people?  Labor  is  not  a 
special  interest  group.  It  serves  the  public 
interest.  Labor  must  have  an  agenda  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress  and  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Legislature:  failure  of  labor 
law  reform,  common  situs  picketing  and 
adequate  minimum  wage,  full  employment 
programs  and  National  health  insurance. 

Point  to  the  fact  that  for  better  or  for 
worse,  Labor's  successes  in  the  next  decade 
will  have  to  come  from  state  legislatures  and 
not  from  the  U.S.  Congress.  That  is  your 
task  here  in  the  State  Labor  Federation. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Massachusetts 
lead  the  Nation  in  establishing  protections 
for  working  men  and  women:  the  ten-hour 
day,  Child  Labor  laws,  industrial  hygiene 
standards,  minimum  wage  for  women  and 
minors,  union  shop.  All  these  began  in 
Massachusetts  and  were  incorporated  into 
Federal  law  decades  later. 

Labor  and  government  face  a  common 
threat  in  Massachusetts.  The  flight  of  pri- 
vate capital  and  jobs  away  from  the  union- 
ized Northeast  was  sixty  percent  of  the 
total  where  union  members  live  to  the  non- 
union Sun  Belt  where  only  fifteen  percent 
of  national  union  members  live. 

Capital  flees  to  low-wage,  low  tax,  little 
regulated  environments.  They  flee  not  only 
Labor  and  the  union  shop,  they  flee  re- 
sponsible government.  Many  of  our  urban 
communities  have  fought  neighborhood 
redlining.  We  must  now  fight  regional 
redlining.  The  redlining  of  the  entire  North- 
east quadron  of  the  United  States  by  private 
capital.  This  is  our  common  threat.  This  is 


our    common    purpose    and    our    common 
economic  destiny. 

We  must  fight  the  age  old  threat  of  capital 
as  a  diversion  pitting  worker  agains  worker. 
We  see  the  newest  incarnation  of  that 
economic  canibalism  in  Proposition  2Vi,  an 
attempt  to  pit  the  public  sector  worker 
against  private  sector  worker  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both.  Let's  not  let  that  happen. 
(Applause.) 

In  this  century,  when  Labor  and  govern- 
ment have  been  united  in  common  purpose, 
America  has  moved  forward  and  only  then 
has  America  moved  forward.  When  Labor 
and  government  have  been  separated, 
America  has  stagnated. 

Together  we  can  shape  a  Labor  agenda,  an 
agenda  for  the  public  good  and  not  for  pri- 
vate gain.  Together,  we  in  Massachusetts  can 
pass  a  Labor  agenda,  an  agenda  to  regain  our 
common  destiny. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Next  we'll  have 
John  Williams,  United  States  Savings  Bond 
Division. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I'm  going  to  be  brief. 
It's  just  a  presentation. 

As  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  also  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who's  my 
immediate  boss,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  today  to  recognize  the  union  leaders, 
affiliates  and  members  in  Massachusetts, 
who  during  the  past  years  have  been  so  sup- 
portive of  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Program. 

In  that  capacity,  we  have  an  award  for 
Patriotic  Service,  through  the  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  Program.  And  it  reads: 

To  the  officers  and  affiliated  unions  of 

the    Massachusetts   State    Labor   Council, 

AFL-CIO,     signed    by    Secretary    of    the 

Treasury,    Bill    Nowell,  and  the  National 

Director    of    the    U.    S.    Savings    Bonds 

Program. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  Arthur  on 
behalf  of  the  Savings  Bonds  Program  this 
small  token  of  our  appreciation  for  Labor's 
continued  support  of  the  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  Program. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 

Now,  we're  going  to  add  a  partial  report 
of  the  Credentials  Committee.  Also,  before 
we  bring  that  on,  I  want  to  mention  that 
tickets  for  the  banquet  are  just  about  sold 
out.  There's  about  twenty-five  left.  Bill 
Cashman  has  them  out  in  the  West  Ball- 
room. So,  if  you  haven't  got  them,  you 
better  get  out  there  and  get  your  tickets. 

Also,  the  Committee  on  the  Department 
Reports  will  meet  tomorrow  morning  be- 
tween 10:30  and  11:00. 

Credential  Committee  Chairman,  Ralph 
Arivella. 

MR.  ARIVELLA:  This  is  a  partial  report 
of  the  Credentials  Committee.  As  of  now, 
we  have  701  registered  delegates  and  175 
alternates  and  tomorrow  a  final  report  will 
be  given  to  the  delegates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  delegates 
presently  be  recognized  in  voice  and  vote. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  There's  been  a 
motion  put  forth  from  the  floor  to  recog- 
nize the  delegates  present  with  a  voice  vote. 
Do   I    hear   a   second?   (Motion  seconded.) 

Discussion.  All  those  in  favor  say  "Aye." 
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Opposed.  That  is  the  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Please  on  your  way  out,  buy  a  COPE 
ticket.  Help  us  out,  one  buck. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Okay.  We  will 
now  move  into  a  couple  of  resolutions. 
We've  only  got  five  late-filed  resolutions 
that  are  qualified  so  far. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Mr.  Chairman,  Sisters 
and  Brothers,  there  was  a  total  of  24  late- 
file  resolutions.  Of  those  resolutions, 
according  to  the  rules,  only  five  of  them 
were  accompanied  with  the  1200  copies. 
Those  are  the  five  resolutions  that  I  will 
now  go  into.  The  other  19  will  not  be  heard 
at  this  convention. 

This  is  Resolution  No.  40.  It's  on  Nuclear 
Plant  Moratorium  and  Phase  Out  Ques- 
tions. In  some  of  the  ballots  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  next  election,  there 
will  be  questions  in  certain  areas  on  the 
closing  out,  the  phasing  out  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  It  says: 

Whereas,  the  Nuclear  Moratorium  Public 
Opinion  Questions  on  the  ballot  are  really 
aimed  at  totally  eliminating  nuclear  diver- 
sity .  .  . 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Excuse  me,  point  of 
order  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Brother,  state  his 
name,  local  union  and  his  point  of  order, 
please. 

MR.  WALLACE:  John  Wallace,  Local 
No.  1489.  I  question  the  point  as  to  wheth- 
er we  have  a  quorum  necessary  to  handle 
these  resolutions. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Under  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  the  action  of  the  body 
continues  with  a  question  of  quorum  until 
the  question  is  raised.  The  question  is 
raised. 

The  Chairman  announces  there  is  no 
quorum.  We  will  not  proceed.  I  call  for 
adjournment. 

Do  I  hear  a  motion  to  adjourn  until  the 
afternoon  session?  (Motion  made  and 
seconded.) 

All  those  in  favor  say  "Aye."  Opposed? 
So  voted. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  I  would  like  to 
call  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention 
to  order. 

During  the  next  four  weeks  we  will  be 
bombarded  with  media  coverage  of  the 
Presidential  election,  and  there  will  be  no 
doubt  a  litany  of  pronouncement  from  the 
political  pundits  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
election  and  what  it  means  for  the  future. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  upcoming 
Presidential  election  is  an  important  one  for 
all  of  us.  It  offers  a  choice  between  funda- 
mentally different  philosophies  and  funda- 
mentally different  alternatives.  And  make 
no  mistake  about  it  either;  we  in  the  labor 
movement  must  stand  united  in  our  deter- 
mination and  unremitting  in  our  efforts  to 
prevent  a  Reagan  Presidency. 

However,  there  is  another  issue  on  the 
ballot  in  November,  an  issue  that  could  have 
the  most  far-reaching  impact  on  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  the  economic  viability  of  the 
state. 

The  issue  is  Proposition  2Vi. 


Proposition  2V2  is  a  tax  reduction  plan 
sponsored  by  Citizens  For  Limited  Tax- 
ation. It  is,  in  the  words  of  Rep.  Gerald 
Cohen,  House  Chairman  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature's Joint  Taxation  Committee,  "A  well 
intentioned  nightmare." 

At  the  onset,  let  me  make  myself  clear.  I 
oppose  Proposition  2V*.  The  labor  move- 
ment opposes  Proposition  2V2.  The  rank  and 
file  should  oppose  Proposition  2V&.  Every 
wage-earner,  every  homemaker,  every  blue 
collar  worker,  every  white  collar  worker 
and  every  senior  citizen  in  this  state  should 
oppose  Proposition  2Vz. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  intention  of 
Proposition  2V2  is  noble.  Indeed,  who  among 
us  would  not  welcome  lower  taxes?  But  the 
logic  of  Proposition  2VS  is  faulty.  It  is  ill- 
conceived  and  poorly  designed,  and  it  would 
create  monumental  problems  not  only  in 
the  public  sector,  but  also  in  the  private 
sector.  Indeed,  the  ballot  question  is  so 
poorly  worded,  and  so  confused  and  con- 
fusing in  possible  interpretations  and  defi- 
nitions that  Barbara  Anderson,  Director 
of  Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation,  was 
moved  to  acknowledge  recently  that  the 
drafting  of  the  question  was,  and  I  quote 
her  words,  "An  amateur  effort,  I  admit 
cheerfully,"  she  is  on  record  as  saying  that, 
"It's  not  written  perfectly.  It's  just  an  idea 
to  cut  taxes." 

Unfortunately,  it  is  an  idea  that  is  highly 
simplistic  and  ultimately  unworkable.  It  is 
held  out  as  a  solution  for  our  growing  tax 
problems  but  it  is  far  more  likely  to  result 
in  what  Chairman  Cohen  has  called  a 
"parade  of  horribles." 

Proponents  argue  that  it  will  reduce 
taxes,  trim  wast  from  government,  stimulate 
investment,  create  income  and  jobs  and 
eradicate  once  and  for  all  the  label  "Taxa- 
chusetts." 

The  reality,  I  say,  is  likely  to  be  far  dif- 
ferent. I  believe  Proposition  2Vi  will 
paralyze  the  operations  of  local  government, 
reduce  real  income,  result  in  a  loss  of  jobs, 
threaten  financial  chaos,  impede  economic 
growth,  disrupt  state  government,  under- 
mine the  industrial  sector  and  create  havoc 
in  our  larger  and  older  cities  which  are  the 
major  centers  of  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing activity. 

These  are,  I  know,  hard  words  and  harsh 
judgments,  but  I  believe  that  the  enormity 
of  the  difficulties  and  chaos  of  Proposition 
2Vz  would  create  justifies  the  severity  of  the 
language.  In  the  first  year  alone,  the  revenue 
loss  would  come  to  the  staggering  sum  of  a 
half  a  billion  dollars.  Either  that  sum  would 
have  to  be  replaced  through  some  other 
means  or  our  system  of  local  government  as 
we  know  it  and  as  it  has  existed  for  300 
years    would    be    damaged    beyond    repair. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  benign  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  Proposition  2l/2  will  pass,  a  hopeful 
belief  that  the  legislature  will  then  "do 
something"  to  correct  the  situation  and  a 
naive  assumption  that  through  some  miracu- 
lous and  no  doubt  painless  slight-of-hand, 
the  problem  will  somehow  be  resolved. 

What  makes  matters  worse  still  is  the  fact 
that  most  people  have  only  the  vaguest 
notion  of  what  Proposition  2V2  is  all  about. 
They  believe  it  will  reduce  taxes,  and  for 
the  majority,  that's  enough.  They  seek  no 
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further  information  and  don't  want  to  think 
through  the  consequences. 

There's  a  large  element  of  "Let's  send 
them  a  message"  in  our  attitudes  and  while 
it's  hard  not  to  feel  that  way,  considering 
the  level  of  taxes  in  Massachusetts,  the  pro- 
posed solution  may  prove  to  be  a  lot  more 
painful  than  the  original  problem. 

Proposition  2V2  calls  for  a  reduction  of 
local  property  taxes  and  motor  vehicle 
excise  taxes.  The  local  property  tax  would 
be  cut  to  2Vz%  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
all  local  property.  Specifically,  cities  and 
towns  in  which  effective  property  tax  rate 
is  above  2Vi%  would  have  to  reduce  their 
tax  levy  by  15%  every  year  until  the  tax 
rate  came  within  the  2Mt%  limit. 

On  the  other  hand,  communities  in  which 
the  tax  rate  is  below  2Vi%  would  have  tax 
rates  frozen  at  their  1979  levels.  Moreover, 
all  communities  would  be  required  to  re- 
duce their  motor  vehicle  excise  tax  levies 
by  62%.  And  that's  not  all.  Once  a  com- 
munity reached  the  2Vi%  limit,  it  could 
increase  its  annual  tax  levy  by  no  more 
than  2V2%  of  the  preceding  year's  levy. 

Supporters  of  Proposition  2V2  make  much 
of  the  fact  that  if  Proposition  2V2  were  to 
go  into  effect  doday,  some  40%  of  the 
state's  351  cities  and  towns  would  not  have 
to  reduce  their  property  tax  levies  because 
they  are  already  at  or  below  the  designated 
tax  limit.  That  conclusion,  however,  is  de- 
ceptive. It  fails  miserably  to  tell  the  story 
of  what  actually  would  happen. 

First,  121  of  these  cities  and  towns  have 
populations  under  5,000  persons.  Also,  the 
communities  with  populations  under  10,000 
account  for  just  12%  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion. Second,  Proposition  2V2  would  have  an 
impact  in  these  communities  because  in 
many  of  these  towns,  the  motor  vehicle 
excise  tax  levy  constitutes  an  important 
source  of  local  revenue.  A  few  such  as 
Charlton,  Barnstable,  Athol  and  Cheshire 
would  lose  15%  or  more  of  their  tax  levy 
revenues  while  most  would  lose  at  least  5%. 

When  you  couple  that  with  the  fact  that 
even  the  most  optimistic  economic  fore- 
casts predict  a  10%  annual  rate  of  inflation 
for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  You  can  see  that 
even  in  the  best  of  circumstances  the  cities 
and  towns  in  which  Proposition  2V2  would 
supposedly  have  no  impact  would  suffer. 
Suffer  at  least  a  15%  loss  in  real  tax  reve- 
nues. 

The  impact  on  the  business  and  commer- 
cial sectors  would  be  immediate.  Local  tax 
dollars  are  spent  for  goods  and  services  in 
the  local  economy.  A  reduction  in  local 
tax  revenues  for  which  there  is  no  compen- 
sating increase  in  consumer  income  would 
reduce  the  flow  of  locally  generated  expen- 
ditures    and     reduce     local     consumption. 

This  situation  would  be  further  aggravated 
by  the  requirement  that  on  a  year-to-year 
basis,  the  tax  levy  could  only  be  increased 
by  2]/2%.  Many  of  the  smaller  communities 
are  enjoying  rapid  economic  growth.  That 
growth,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  pro- 
vision of  basic  services  and  a  local  social 
structure.  First  to  induce  and  then  to  stimu- 
late investment. 

Rapidly  growing  towns  must  have  an 
equivalent     increase     in     local     services    if 


growth  is  to  be  sustained.  Business  and 
industry  will  not  locate  in  towns  which 
cannot  provide  an  adequate  range  of  local 
services. 

In  these  days  when  competition  between 
states  for  new  business  and  new  industry 
is  cutthroat,  to  say  the  least,  and  when  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Northeast  are  at  so 
many  disadvantages  compared  to  the  Sun 
Belt  states.  A  town  that  cannot  promote 
itself,  that  cannot  offer  full  range  of  local 
services,  that  cannot  guarantee  the  delivery 
and  growth-related  expansion  of  these  serv- 
ices has  no  basis  on  which  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace.  And  that's  not  all. 

Economic  stagnation  leads  to  economic 
contraction.  Economic  contraction  leads  in- 
evitably to  a  decreasing  tax  base  and 
declining  property  values.  A  decreasing  tax 
base  leads  inevitably  to  decreasing  services 
and  the  vicious  cycle  of  contraction  and  de- 
cline, once  having  taken  hold,  is  difficult 
to  break. 

The  situation  for  the  52  communities  hav- 
ing populations  greater  than  27,000  persons, 
and  which  account  for  over  60%  of  the 
state's  population  would  be  far  more  cha- 
otic. In  the  case  of  the  older  and  larger 
cities  such  as  Boston,  Chelsea,  Lynn,  Cam- 
bridge, Somerville,  Brockton,  Revere,  Spring- 
field and  Worcester,  the  impact  would  be 
overwhelming  to  the  extent  that  it  could  do 
away  with  government  as  we  know  it. 

And  if  anybody  is  foolish  enough  or 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  the  collapse  of 
city  government  would  have  no  impact  on 
business  and  industrial  activity,  then,  Vir- 
ginia, there  is  indeed  a  Santa  Clause.  In  the 
first  place,  a  city  like  Boston  would  be  re- 
quired to  cut  its  annual  tax  levy  by  1 5%  for 
a  period  of  four  to  six  years  before  the 
effective  tax  rate  came  within  the  prescribed 
limits  altogether. 

Local  property  and  excise  taxes  would 
have  to  be  cut  by  as  much  as  72%.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  remaining  tax  levy 
would  be  reduced  by  another  60  to  80%  by 
inflation.  In  short,  we  would  witness  the 
dismantling  of  the  entire  apparatus  of  city 
government. 

Since  in  the  best  of  times,  business  and 
commercial  investment  is  predicated  on 
minimizing  uncertainty  and  an  established 
climate  of  reasonable  economic  stability, 
the  effect  of  Proposition  2V2  in  the  larger 
cities  would  be  instantaneous  and  total. 

Projects  underway  would  come  to  a  halt. 
The  perception  of  impending  chaos  would 
ensure  no  further  investment.  Massive  lay- 
offs at  the  local  level  would  have  a  trickle- 
down  impact  on  every  sector  of  the  local 
economy  leading  to  a  snowball  effect.  Lay- 
offs in  the  public  sector  would  lead  to 
layoffs  in  the  private  sector. 

These  layoffs,  in  turn,  would  have  a  re- 
sidual effect  on  consumption  and  produc- 
tion in  other  business  activities.  Higher 
employment  would  reduce  the  State's  tax 
revenues  and  increase  the  State's  expendi- 
tures on  welfare  which,  in  turn,  would 
ultimately  require  higher  taxes  to  balance 
the  budget. 

The  vicious  circle  of  economic  contrac- 
tion and  declining  tax  base  coupled  with 
falling  real  property  values  would  take  hold 
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with  a  vengeance.  The  elimination  of  local 
services  and  the  curtailment  of  development 
would  aggravate  the  deterioration  of  the 
poorer  neighborhoods  and  show  the  seeds  of 
decline  in  the  more  affluent. 

Marginal  neighborhood  businesses  which 
depend  for  their  survival  on  a  healthy  neigh- 
borhood economy  would  go  under.  Devel- 
opment would  cease.  Social  problems  would 
multiply  and  spread  like  some  contagious 
disease.  The  ultimate  losers  would  be  the 
home  owners  and  wage  earners,  the  middle 
income  families.  That's  us. 

What  now  appears  as  the  quick-fix  solu- 
tion to  our  tax  problems  would  ultimately 
result  in  depressed  real  property  values; 
stagnant  and  deteriorating  neighborhood 
economies,  arrested  development;  inade- 
quate services,  and  in  all  probability,  higher 
state  taxes  to  accommodate  the  discre- 
tionary increase  in  state  expenditure  as 
more  people  become  unemployed  and  elig- 
ible for  welfare  and  other  forms  of  state 
assistance. 

I  have  painted  a  bleak  picture,  and  I 
intended  to  paint  a  bleak  picture  because  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  put  aside 
the  half-truths  and  the  dim-witted  simplici- 
ties that  are  being  passed  off  as  rigorous 
analysis  for  a  cold,  hard,  dispassionate  look 
at  Proposition  2xh.  In  the  absence  of  massive 
state  aid  to  make  up  the  lost  revenues,  our 
major  centers  of  population  simply  cannot 
survive  Proposition  2xh,  and  that's  not  a 
question  of  speculation.  It's  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Moreover,  the  very  prospect  of  the  State 
having  to  assume  a  further  enormous  burden 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  city  and  town 
government  all  of  the  state  will  add  to  the 
climate  of  uncertainty  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
investment  and  production. 

And  that  will  just  be  the  beginning  of  the 
downslide  because  the  State  could  not  as- 
sume a  burden  of  this  magnitude  without 
significant  and  far-reaching  increases  in 
taxes.  And  that  means  an  increase  in  the 
sales  tax  and  the  state  income  tax  and  a 
whole  range  of  regressive  taxes  that  shift  the 
tax  burden  further  onto  the  backs  of 
sorely-pressed  wage  earners  and  the  poor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  State's 
economy.  The  dislocation  of  state  govern- 
ment, rupture  of  the  relationships  between 
state  government  and  local  governments 
and  between  local  governments  and  their 
communities  and  the  enormous  shift  in  the 
incidence  of  the  tax  burden  would  have  a 
lasting  adverse  impact  on  industrial  and 
business  development,  particularly  in  the 
high  technology  industries. 

Because  these  industries  are  the  corner- 
stone of  the  state's  economic  renaissance 
and  the  centerpiece  of  the  state's  future 
economy,  and  if  we  are  to  provide  the 
economic  climate  in  which  these  indus- 
tries can  thrive,  we  must  provide  the  skill 
base  they  require  and  the  fiscal  stability 
necessary  for  rational  decision  making. 

If  we  do  not  provide  these  fundamental 
prerequisites,  the  high-tech  industries  will 
simply  pull  up  their  stakes  and  move  on  to 
the  states  that  will. 


However,  our  opposition  to  Proposition 
2V2  should  not  be  interpreted  as  opposition 
to  tax  reform.  Indeed,  the  plight  of  the 
Massachusetts  taxpayer  has  been  amply 
documented.  Massachusetts  property  taxes 
are  41%  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Massachusetts  individual  income  taxes  are 
34%  higher  than  the  national  average  while 
Massachusetts  state  and  local  government 
expenditures  are  about  10%  above  the 
national  average. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  is  a  tax  reform 
plan  that  will  not  address  itself  to  just  one 
element  of  the  tax  problem  such  as  property 
taxes  but  rather  a  plan  that  will  take  a  com- 
prehensive approach  with  the  overall  burden 
of    state    and    local    taxes    and    spending. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  and  what  the 
State  Labor  Council  has  been  advocating, 
a  program  first,  to  bring  the  level  of  state 
and  local  taxes  and  spending.  To  achieve 
these  ends  we  have  proposed  a  plan  which 
would  be  implemented  in  two  phases.  In 
Phase  I  state  and  local  taxes  in  the  state 
would  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  average 
tax  load  in  the  17  states  we  have  identified 
as  our  major  competitors  in  the  marketplace 
for  jobs  and  business.  In  Phase  II,  the 
growth  of  state  and  local  taxes  and  spending 
would  be  limited  to  the  growth  of  personal 
income  in  any  given  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  put  a  common  and 
far  too  pervasive  misconception  to  rest. 
That  misconception  holds  that  only  public 
employees  would  be  effected  by  Proposition 
1xh,  and  that  if  layoffs  were  to  occur  they 
would  occur  only  in  the  public  sector. 

If  we  persist  in  adhering  to  this  folly,  we 
are  deluding  ourselves  the  impact  of  Propo- 
sition 2Y2  in  the  private  sector  and  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  commercial  and 
industrial  activity  will  be  at  least  as  catas- 
trophic as  the  impact  in  the  public  sector 
in  the  short  run,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
impact  may  permanently  dislocate  the 
structure  of  the  state  economy,  inhibit 
economic  growth  and  retard  reindustriali- 
zation. 

The  per  capita  personal  income  for  the 
residents  of  Massachusetts  has  been  slowly 
dropping  below  the  national  average  for 
years  when  it  is  adjusted  for  the  cost  of 
living.  At  present  our  adjusted  income  per 
capita  is  below  the  national  average  by  a 
large  amount. 

The  slide  has  moved  the  state  from  a 
ranking  of  twenty-second  to  fortieth  in  the 
nation  in  terms  of  real  per  capita  income. 
The  imposition  of  Proposition  2V2  would 
hasten  that  decline. 

If  we  are  to  halt  the  slide  and  guarantee 
the  economic  viability  of  the  state,  we  must 
take  steps  towards  real  tax  reform.  These 
steps  must  limit  the  levels  of  state  and  local 
expenditures,  limit  the  tax  liability  of  the 
individual  and  the  corporation,  encourage 
investment  and  job  creation,  and  make 
Massachusetts  an  attractive  haven  for 
corporations  and  individuals  seeking  to  do 
business  here. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  have  a  job  to  do.  We 
must  stop  Proposition  2V2,  because  if  we 
don't,  on  November  5,  we  may  feel  a  lot 
like  W.  C.  Fields  did  when  he  said,  "He  al- 
ways kept  some  whiskey  on  hand  in  case  he 
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saw  a  snail,  which  he  also  just  happened  to 
keep  on  hand." 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Now  we  will  move  into  our  line-up,  dif- 
ferent sectors.  Trade  unions  will  be  affected 
by  2V2.  My  first  speaker,  T.  Dustin  Alward 
of  the  Fire  Fighters,  International  Vice 
President,  Legislative  Director,  a  hard- 
working trade  unionist  on  the  Hill.  Dustin 
Alward.  (Applause.) 

MR.  ALWARD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
You  might  notice  I  don't  have  prepared 
remarks,  and  I'll  be  brief. 

I  think  the  President  articulated  what 
2Vi  does.  I  think  it's  important  for  you  to 
know  who  caused  it.  It's  not  the  Citizens 
for  Limited  Taxation.  And  it's  certainly  not 
a  grassroots  group.  It's  caused,  pushed  and 
funded  by  A.  I.  M.,  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries and  Manufacturing  and  the  High-Tech 
Council. 

I'm  just  back  from  Washington,  D.  C.  I'm 
newly  elected.  I've  been  working  on  Propo- 
sitions 2xh  for  about  seven  months.  I  think  I 
can  state  to  you  accurately  that  it's  not  a 
tax  cut.  It's  certainly  not  a  tax  cut  in  most 
of  the  communities  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Read  what  the  language 
says:  Two  and  a  half  percent  the  fair  market 
value,  not  the  assessed  value,  the  fair  market 
value. 

In  most  cities  and  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  homes  are  assessed 
somewhere  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
percent  of  their  fair  market  value.  Secondly, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  percent  of  all 
monies  realized  in  savings  accrue  directly  to 
the  business  and  industrial  corporate  indus- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, not  to  home  owners  and  taxpayers. 

Now,  if  we  haven't  noticed  it,  if  we've 
been  too  busy  with  our  own  world,  our  own 
families,  our  own  unions,  and  our  own  lives, 
as  we  should  be,  there  is  a  right-wing  ele- 
ment in  this  country  that  would  like  to  take 
you  and  I  back  to  the  days  of  my  father, 
when  I  can  remember  sitting  at  his  table  and 
he  was  a  Teamster,  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  tail  gate  delivery,  when  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  time  and  a-half  for  over- 
time, when  men  worked  12,  13,  14  and  15 
hours  to  earn  just  enough  money  to  put 
bread  on  their  table. 

Hell,  we  don't  ask  for  a  lot  of  straight 
laborers.  We  ask  for  three  or  four  basic 
things.  One,  for  secure  employment.  Sec- 
ondly, enough  money  to  live  on  and  buy  a 
home,  educate  our  children.  Lastly,  a  retire- 
ment plan  that  allows  us  in  our  declining 
years  to  live  with  the  dignity  we  have  earned 
and  deserve. 

This  right-wing  element  in  this  country 
says,  one,  "Let's  elect  Ronald  Reagan  Presi- 
dent. He  did  a  great  job  in  California."  But 
they  won't  tell  you  what  his  record  was.  At 
the  same  time  let's  target  in  1980  five  U.  S. 
Senators  who  are  liberal  Democrats;  five 
more  in  1982.  We  will  not  only  have  the 
Presidency,  then  we'll  have  the  Senate. 

They  also  come  in  right  after  that  and 
say,  "There  should  be  a  Right- to-Work." 
Well,  the  words  "right-to-work"  should  be 
followed  by  the  words  "right-to-work  for 
less",  because  that's  what  it  means  and 
that's  what  we're  allowing. 


I  do  represent  a  public  employees  union. 
They're  fire  fighters.  I'm  proud  of  it.  They 
work  in  the  single  most  hazardous  profes- 
sion by  definition  known  in  this  nation,  and 
we're  not  paid  enough  money.  But  I  know 
this.  I  learned  my  labor  philosophy  from  my 
father.  We  banded  together  generations  ago 
because  we  were  ill  treated. 

We  weren't  paid  enough.  They  made  sure 
there  was  unemployment  so  they  could 
layoff  with  no  seniority  their  highest  paid 
workers  and  bring  in  the  unemployed  for 
less  money. 

Let  me  say  this,  if  Proposition  2Y2  passes, 
and  right  now,  the  polls  show  we're  losing 
with  the  blue-collar  worker,  the  person  most 
apt  to  vote  for  2 Vz  is,  in  fact,  the  blue-collar 
worker.  But,  if  that  were  to  pass,  that's  the 
beginning  because  referendum  is  a  danger- 
ous thing. 

You  don't  have  to  tell  the  truth  on  a  refer- 
endum. Just  tell  people  you're  cutting  taxes. 
Hell,  that's  like  being  for  motherhood  and 
apple  pie.  When  people  go  into  that  booth, 
they're  not  going  to  read  the  question. 
They're  going  to  say  if  it  cuts  my  taxes,  I'll 
vote  for  it. 

We  have,  together,  both  a  bond  and  an 
owing  to  each  other.  I'm  asking  you  as  trade 
laborers  to  go  to  your  people,  to  tell  them 
this  is  not  a  public  employee  issue,  that  this 
is  the  union  issue. 

Let  me  end  without  facts  and  figures,  with 
a  quote  that  I  once  read  in  a  book  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Nazi  Germany.  When  a 
learned  people  who  had  lived  in  Germany, 
in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  was 
asked,  "How  could  Hitler  and  his  govern- 
ment come  to  power"? 

His  answer  was,  "First,  they  persecuted 
the  Jews,  but  I  wasn't  Jewish  so  I  didn't 
care.  Then,  they  persecuted  the  academics. 
I  wasn't  an  academic  and  I  didn't  care.  Then 
they  persecuted  different  religious  faiths: 
Catholics.  I  wasn't  Catholic,  and  I  didn't 
care.  And  when  they  came  to  persecute  me, 
there  was  nobody  left  to  care." 

I  employ  you,  think  back  what  unions 
mean.  Become  the  union  of  the  days  of  my 
father.  Let's  stop  being  dictated  to  by  busi- 
ness, industry  and  certain  politicians  who 
take  our  money,  kiss  us,  promise  us  and 
leave  us  on  our  own  designs. 

I  employ  you,  speak  to  your  people. 
Defeat  2Vi  and  stand  up  as  trade  laborists. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Just  a  brief 
announcement.  The  Committee  on  the 
Secretary-Treasurer's  Report  will  meet  brief- 
ly at  the  close  of  this  afternoon's  session  at 
the  table  in  front  of  the  stage  in  the  Ball- 
room. Chairman  Joe  Mello. 

Also,  will  the  Resolutions  Committee,  due 
to  the  request  of  the  brother,  before  we 
start,  or  just  as  we  start,  meet  immediately 
in     Room    405     to     handle    this    problem. 

Our  next  speaker  we'll  present  to  you, 
he's  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Building  Trades,  William  "Billy"  Baynes. 
(Applause.) 

MR.  BAYNES:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
One  good  thing  we've  alsways  seen  when 
we  have  a  problem  is  that  the  public  sector 
and  the  private  sector,  we  always  seem  to 
come   together.    I  know  a  few  years  ago  it 
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was  Bill  Cleary  and  Dusty  Alward.  Now  you 
see  Arthur  Osborn,  Paul  Quirk,  Joe  Bona- 
vita.  We're  all  working  together  because  the 
problem  is  going  to  affect  us  all. 

Those  of  us  in  the  building  trades  know 
full  well  that  when  a  building  ages  over  a 
long 

period  of  time,  it  wears  out.  The  needs  of  its 
occupants  change.  The  building  must  under- 
go alterations  and  additions  to  accommo- 
date these  changes. 

If  the  building  is  well  constructed  and 
solidly  built,  it  will  withstand  the  test  of 
time  and  youth.  If  the  roof  leaks,  then  it 
must  be  patched  and  replaced,  but  who 
among  us  would  suggest  tearing  down  a 
building  and  stripping  it  to  the  foundation 
in  order  to  repair  a  leaky  roof. 

The  Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation.  That's 
who,  because  the  sponsors  for  Proposi- 
tion Vh  are  proposing  to  do  just  that.  The 
present  situation  in  Massachusetts  could 
be  compared  to  a  building  with  a  leaky 
roof.  The  tax  burdened  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  extraordinary  and  none  of  us 
wishes  to  live  in  a  house  with  a  leaky  roof. 
Are  we  so  foolish  that  we  can  insist  on 
tearing  down  this  great  house,  bringing  this 
Commonwealth  down  to  its  foundation  in 
order  to  remedy  one  neglected  part  of 
the  building? 

It  would  seem  that  we  are,  indeed,  headed 
to  just  that  if  Proposition  2'/2  becomes  the 
law  of  the  state.  No  one  who  pays  taxes  will 
deny  that  there's  something  wrong  here  in 
Massachusetts.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
roof  leaks,  that  it  needs  to  be  repaired. 

In  maintaining  a  solidly  built  house,  the 
repairs  must  be  undertaken  with  integrity 
and  care.  As  you  have  just  heard,  propo- 
nents of  Proposition  2Vi  have  determined 
that  the  adoption  of  this  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram would  trim  the  waste  in  state  govern- 
ment. 

They  argue  that  any  increased  revenue  for 
municipalities  would  not  come  from  in- 
creased taxes,  but  from  the  waste  in  state 
government.  They  further  argue  that  by 
limiting  property  taxation  at  a  level  of 
twenty-five  per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed 
value  of  property  municipalities  would  have 
to  ask  for  and  receive  local  aid  from  the 
state. 

Then  they  point  to  Proposition  13  in 
California.  A  method  of  cutting  taxes  that 
has  apparently  worked.  This  isn't  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  Massachusetts.  We  don't 
have  a  $6  billion  surplus.  That's  what  they 
had  in  California  and  that's  what  got  them 
in  trouble. 

It  was  a  result  of  a  graduated  income  tax 
ballooning  in  inflationary  times.  What  we 
do  have  in  Massachusetts  is  a  diminishing 
budget  and  direct  aid  to  cities.  A  budget 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.4  million,  a  mea- 
ger sum  for  a  major  job. 

We  do  not  have  a  climate  for  growth  and 
industrialization  such  as  California.  We  have 
seen  some  of  our  largest  industries  die  or 
move  to  those  areas  of  this  country  that  can 
provide  services  and  the  atmosphere  of 
growth  and  stability  that  we  cannot.  In  the 
last  number  of  years  we  have  developed  a 
delicate  and  fragile  effort  towards  indus- 
trialization, towards  the  rebuilding  and 
saving  of  our  cities,  and  we've  struggled  to 
stem  the  tide  of  unemployment. 


You  can  see  that  right  in  Boston  with  the 
^industrialization,  the  rebuildings  and  the 
new  construction  that's  coming  up.  Propo- 
sition 2V2  takes  a  prescription  written  for 
the  tax  woes  of  the  state  of  California  and 
says,  "If  it  can  cure  their  illness,  it  can 
cure  ours. " 

The  comparison  made  between  Proposi- 
tion 2V2  in  Massachusetts  and  Proposition 
13  in  California  is  a  faulty  one.  The  situa- 
tions are  simply  not  the  same,  and  we  can- 
not transfer  the  California  remedy  to  this 
state  and  expect  the  same  results. 

We're  not  starting  with  that  $60  billion 
surplus  they  had  out  there.  What  is  needed 
is  a  cautiously,  researched,  carefully  written 
comprehensive  proposal  for  tax  reform  for 
Massachusetts. 

Now  I'm  interested  in  jobs  for  my  con- 
struction people.  That's  my  main  interest 
and  that  means  developers  have  to  come 
into  the  city  of  Boston.  The  first  require- 
ment a  developer  looks  for  in  a  city  or  town 
is  his  potential  for  growth.  He  looks  for 
signs  of  economic  stability,  security  and 
services  the  cities  or  towns  can  provide. 

He  looks  for  a  healthy  atmosphere  for 
increased  business.  The  proponents  of 
Proposition  2V2  maintain  that  while  cut- 
backs in  employment  may  occur  in  some 
areas  of  public  service,  they  will  only  occur 
where  cutbacks  are  long  overdue. 

Their  answer  to  the  question  of  how  pub- 
lic services  are  to  be  paid  for  given  the  cut- 
back in  the  local  budget  is,  and  I  quote 
Barbara  Anderson,  the  Director  of  Citizens 
for  Limited  Taxation,  "If  people  want  the 
services,  obviously  the  services  are  going  to 
have  to  be  provided  and  somebody  will 
have  to  pay  for  them  —  not  necessarily  the 
taxpayers,  particularly  the  taxpayers  that 
aren't  using  services." 

Does  that  make  any  sense  to  you?  It 
doesn't  to  me  and  I'm  reading  it.  Just  what 
would  a  developer  make  of  that  kind  of 
dimwitted  nonsense?  What  developer  in  his 
right  mind  would  go  into  a  town  that 
could  not  provide  the  basic  services? 

The  simplistic,  naive  approach,  or  the 
proponents  of  Proposition  2Y2,  neglects  the 
effects  of  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  on  the 
marketability  of  municipal  bonds.  The  sale 
of  these  bonds  finances  most  major  public 
works  projects. 

Proposition  2V2  makes  no  provision  to 
exempt  the  revenue  used  to  pay  muni- 
cipal bonds.  According  to  Richard  Manley, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Taxpayers' 
Foundation,  "In  order  to  offset  the  security 
of  municipal  bonds  that  would  result  from 
the  passage  of  Proposition  2V2,  localities 
would  have  to  offer  higher  yields,  thus  mak- 
ing the  financing  of  local  projects  more  ex- 
pensive. In  the  long  run,  probably  they 
would  have  to  go  ahead  with  fewer  and 
fewer  projects." 

The  competition  between  states  for  new 
development  business  is  intense.  Massachu- 
setts has  lost  industrial  and  business  devel- 
opment opportunities,  not  only  to  the  Sun 
Belt  states,  but  right  here  to  our  own  neigh- 
boring states. 

Time  and  again  because  of  historic  factors 
that  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  if  we  had,  yet, 
one  more  negative  factor  which  is  a  more 
costly     financing     of    development    surely 
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would  be  to  an  overwhelming  climate  of 
instability  when  cities  cannot  pay  their 
bondholders;  the  towns  have  to  struggle  to 
maintain  bare  bone  public  services,  then  we 
could  not  expect  to  compete  and  are  in  a 
limited  way  for  new  construction  and  com- 
mercial development. 

In  conferences  and  conventions  all  over 
the  nation,  real  estate  and  business  develop- 
ment experts  have  noted  the  necessity  for 
public  and  private  interests  to  work  togeth- 
er. In  these  times  of  galloping  inflation,  the 
efforts  required  for  development  to  move 
ahead  must  be  concentrated. 

The  machinery  to  bring  a  project  to 
fruition  must  include  the  initiative  and 
energies  of  both  the  private  sector  and  the 
public  sector  working  together  and  especial- 
ly in  our  unions. 

Proposition  2Vi  would  affect  everyone 
very  specifically.  It  affects  us  as  members 
of  the  AF  of  L,  CIO.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant components  of  the  move  toward 
the  ^industrialization  of  the  state  is  the 
size,  flow  and  use  of  union  pension  funds. 

If  employment  in  this  state  shrinks,  so 
will  the  union  pension  funds  because  em- 
ployers do  not  have  to  pay  into  the  pen- 
sion fund  for  unemployed  members.  The 
fact  is  that  these  very  funds  are  often  used 
to  invest  in  the  development  of  industry 
outside  the  North  East,  and  in  more  particu- 
lar, in  the  Sun  Belt  states,  and  industry 
outside  of  this  area,  is  in  direct  competition 
with  the  needed  development  of  this  state. 

Proposition  2V2  would  only  aggravate  this 
situation.  As  Massachusetts  looses  its  ability 
to  compete  with  other  states  for  new  busi- 
ness and  industrial  development,  the 
strength  of  the  union  labor  force  dwindles. 

The  passing  of  Proposition  2V2  is  a  short- 
range  attempt  to  reduce  property  taxes.  In 
the  long  run  it  would  reduce  Massachusetts 
position  in  the  competition  for  new  business 
development,  reduce  this  state's  viability  as 
a  potential  site  for  industry  and  stop  the 
movement  towards  reindustrialization. 

If  we  in  the  building  trades  must  look  to 
the  golden  promises  for  the  Citizens  for 
Limited  Taxation  beyond  the  promises  of 
reduced  property  taxes,  we  must  look  to  the 
longer  range  and  see  beyond  the  immediate 
benefits  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  owning 
our  homes.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  we 
can  afford,  as  a  state,  as  union  members, 
and  as  citizens  to  remove  ourselves  from  the 
market  of  potential  development. 

Massachusetts  has  held  a  strong  position 
as  an  industrial  center  from  the  beginning  of 
her  history.  We  have  suffered  the  losses  of 
major  industry.  Our  taxes  have  escalated 
faster  than  the  cost  of  living,  but  we  are  of 
very  strong  stock  and  we  will  prevail. 

This  building  with  the  leaky  roof  is  indeed 
in  need  of  repair.  We  are  all  in  agreement  of 
that  but  let  us  proceed  carefully  in  the  re- 
pair of  this  building.  Let  us  move  forward 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  solution  to 
our  tax  problems. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tear  this  house  down 
in  order  to  fix  the  leaky  roof.  The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Building  Trades  Council, 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary-Treasurer 
Paul  Gibson,  Vice  President,  Charlie 
Spillane,  and  our  Legislative  Director  John 
F.  X.  Davoren,  have  been  actively  working 


towards  the  defeat  of  Proposition  2V2,  and 
we  will  continue. 

We  urge  you  all  to  take  this  message  back 
to  your  membership  and  to  defeat  Propo- 
sition 2V2.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Our  next  speaker 
is  from  the  public  sector.  Mr.  Joe  Bonavita. 
He's  the  Executive  Director  of  AFSCME, 
the  hard-working  trade  unionist.  Joe,  will 
you  come  forward  and  address  the  audience. 
(Applause.) 

MR.  BONAVITA:  Mr.  President,  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  to  prevent  injustice,  to  thwart 
exploitation,  these  purposes  gave  birth  to 
the  labor  movement.  We  have  no  higher 
calling. 

The  labor  movement's  existence  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  greed  of  other  men.  With  age 
and  with  recognition,  we  have  developed  an 
increased  sophistication  in  demonstrating 
that  response.  But  common  to  all  tech- 
niques is  the  precept  which  brought  us 
together  in  the  first  instance  —  in  unity 
there  is  strength. 

We  come  together  in  convention  to  dis- 
cuss many  issues.  Some  regional,  some 
national.  Some  items  are  of  concern  to  a 
limited  number  of  our  members.  Others  are 
of  a  general  concern. 

My  subject  is  one  which  represents  an 
affront  to  the  entire  labor  movement  in 
Massachusetts.  It  challenges  every  fiber  of 
decency  we  possess  as  individuals.  It  defies 
every  principle  we  espouse  as  unionists.  I 
refer  to  Proposition  2V2. 

My  affiliation  with  the  union  for  public 
employees,  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
AFL-CIO.  As  such,  you  can  appreciate  the 
depth  of  my  concern,  for  my  members 
would  be  the  first  to  be  affected  if  the 
provisions  of  2V2  became  the  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

However,  I  do  not  appear  here  today  as  a 
mendicant  pleading  to  this  convention  to 
save  my  members  from  the  danger  which 
this  threatens.  No,  I  am  here  to  explain  to 
you  how  and  why  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
labor  movement  in  Massachusetts  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  espousers  of  this  proposition. 

First,  let  us  identify  them,  at  least  in 
general  terms.  In  all  probability,  they  are 
your  employers;  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts,  the  High  Technology 
Council,  banks,  all  grouped  under  a  trans- 
parent blanket  with  the  beguiling  title  of 
"Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation",  a  single 
purpose  lobbying  group. 

Fairness  compels  me  to  make  the  follow- 
ing statement,  yet  contained  in  it  is  an  apt 
warning  to  everyone  in  part,  had  their  ardor 
for  their  own  cause  cooled  with  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  economic  hardship  and 
devastation  it  is  now  predicted  would  flow 
from  its  adoption. 

Indeed,  at  the  recently  summoned  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  the  Legislature,  they 
supported  another  proposal,  which  provides 
for  greater  flexibility.  You  know  that  hu- 
mane considerations  did  not  prompt  this 
about  face.  Simply  stated,  they  found  that 
their  own  ox  was  being  gored. 

Allow  me  to  condense  Proposition  2V2, 
giving  first  its  beguiling  features,  for  no  one 
in  this  hall,  nor  the  members  we  represent 
enjoy  paying  taxes.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
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referendum  is  to  limit  property  taxes  across 
the  Commonwealth.  This  goal  is  to  be 
achieved  in  two  ways  —  with  a  tax  limit, 
including  a  roll  back  for  those  cities  and 
towns  whose  tax  levies  are  presently  above 
the  limit,  and  then  a  tax  cap  to  control 
future  tax  levies. 

The  Proposition  states  in  Section  one  that 
no  city  or  town  may  raise  a  tax  levy  which 
is  more  than  1lh  percent  of  the  full  and  fair 
cash  value  of  its  total  real  and  personal 
property.  This  translates  into  a  twenty-five 
dollar  per  one  thousand  dollar  tax  rate.  If 
the  taxes  in  any  city  or  town  exceed  the 
2V2  percent  ratio  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill,  the  total  tax  levy  must  be  reduced 
annually  by  not  less  than  1 5  percent  per 
fiscal  year  until  the  2%  percent  ratio  is 
reached. 

However,  not  every  city  or  town  is  to  be 
allowed  a  2V2  percent  tax  levy.  For  those 
cities  and  towns  in  which  the  tax  levy  in 
Fiscal  Year  1979  was  less  than  2V2  percent 
of  the  total  fair  cash  value  of  its  property, 
then  that  lower  percentage,  whatever  it  may 
be,  must  become  the  limit  for  that  town. 

Once  all  cities  and  towns  have  reached 
their  respective  corrected  tax  levels,  the 
proposal  goes  a  step  further  and  states  that 
from  then  on,  no  city  or  town  can  increase 
its  levy  in  any  fiscal  year  by  more  than 
2xh  percent  of  the  total  tax  levy  for  the 
prior  year.  In  other  words,  every  city  and 
town  would  have  to  operate  under  a  2xh 
percent  tax  cap,  and  there  are  no  exemp- 
tions allowed  under  the  cap. 

Section  9  of  that  bill  reduces  the  automo- 
bile excise  tax  from  $66  to  $25  per  thou- 
sand dollars  of  valuation,  to  62  percent  cut 
in  this  source  of  local  revenue. 

Section  1 1  gives  renters  an  exemption  on 
their  state  income  tax  of  fifty  percent  of 
the  annual  rental  fee  for  a  principal  place 
of  residence. 

Representative  Gerry  Cohen  of  Andover, 
who  is  the  House  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  calls  these  last  two  cited 
sections  "lollipops"  designed  to  lure  the 
gullible  into  the  snare  which  this  proposi- 
tion has  awaiting.  Representative  Cohen, 
who  is  regarded  highly  as  an  expert  in  the 
tax  practices  of  this  Commonwealth,  is  an 
outspoken  foe  of  Proposition  2V2  and  his 
prediction  as  to  the  consequences  of  its 
passage  are  grim  indeed. 

What  are  these  consequences  and  how  do 
they  affect  us  as  individuals  and  as  members 
of  the  labor  movement  and  guardians  of 
its  traditions? 

If  there  is  one  precept  of  labor  to  which 
we  have  pledged  our  unwavering  allegiance, 
it  is  that  we  oppose  any  form  of  taxation 
which  is  regressive.  We  have  long  advocated 
a  graduated  income  tax  based  upon  an 
ability  to  pay.  We  have  placed  it  on  the 
ballot  time  and  again  and  each  time  it  has 
been  defeated  by  a  well  financed  campaign 
with    distorted    facts    and   promised  havoc. 

Who  contributed  to  these  campaigns? 
Why  the  sponsors  of  Proposition  2V2,  of 
course. 

For  years,  we  opposed  the  imposition  of  a 
sales  tax  as  a  means  of  milking  funds  from 
our  members  and  foisting  upon  them  an 
inequitable  share  of  the  tax  burden.  Who 
supported  the  sales  tax  with  the  exception 


of  an  inclusion  which  sought  to  tax  the 
machinery  used  in  manufacturing?  Why,  the 
sponsors  of  Proposition  2V2,  of  course. 

Now,  they  strike  again!  To  be  sure  the 
sound  of  the  rattle  has  been  muffled  but  the 
venom  is  just  as  deadly.  We  are  being  asked 
to  be  participants  in  our  own  economic  exe- 
cution. We  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

Just  for  a  moment,  consider  the  regressive 
aspects  of  those  lollipops  referred  to  by 
Representative  Cohen.  The  three  year  old 
Chevy  Malibu  is  treated  the  same  as  a  new 
Caddy  Seville.  The  second  floor  of  a  three 
decker  receives  the  same  consideration  as 
the  penthouse  apartment.  Isn't  that  a  gener- 
ous concession? 

Let's  go  further.  The  factory,  the  plant, 
the  mill,  as  well  as  the  castle  on  the  hill, 
receive  equal  treatment  with  the  homes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tracks. 

Reduce  the  real  property  tax  rate  is 
to  call  to  battle,  but  at  what  cost  and 
to  whom? 

The  first  named  target  is  the  school  sys- 
tem. Obviously,  if  our  children  and  grand- 
children are  in  private  schools,  then 
adversely  affecting  the  education  budget  in 
a  city  or  town  need  not  concern  us.  If,  how- 
ever, we  want  our  children  to  receive  a 
quality  education,  if  we  wish  them  to  be 
provided  with  all  the  tools  whereby  that 
education  is  imparted  and  absorbed,  if  we 
want  them  in  school  buildings  in  good 
repair  and  with  efficient  plant,  then  the 
denial  of  funds  for  these  purposes  are 
indeed  our  concern. 

Forget  also  programs  for  children  with 
special  needs.  Put  aside  the  thought  of  adult 
education.  These  are  not  important  so  long 
as  the  real  property  tax  rate  is  lowered. 

This  bill  which  professes  to  institute  tax 
savings  has  contained  in  its  Section  10  the 
repeal  of  compulsory  and  binding  arbitra- 
tion for  police  and  fire  fighters.  That  is 
some  indication  of  the  union  posture  of 
its  drafters. 

If  encacted,  property  tax  revenue  will 
decrease  approximately  12  percent  state- 
wide in  the  first  year.  This  amounts  to  363 
million  dollars.  Auto  excise  revenue  will 
decrease  62  percent  or  127  million.  The  rent 
reduction  will  decrease  state  revenue  80 
million. 

With  a  tax  cap,  the  490  million  loss  in 
revenue  by  our  cities  and  towns  cannot  be 
locally  raised.  Inevitably,  then,  services  must 
be  reduced.  Obviously,  the  members  of  my 
union  are  in  peril,  but  what  is  it  that  they 
do?  They  supply  the  services  which  you 
receive.  If  they  are  not  there,  the  services 
are  gone  also.  Sanitation,  your  parks  and 
recreation  facilities,  your  hospitals,  and, 
yes,  in  some  areas,  your  power  and  light 
plants. 

None  can  continue  to  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent levels.  Assuredly,  none  can  be  expanded, 
modernized  or  improved.  Stagnation  in  your 
community  is  the  best  you  can  hope  for  in 
the  future. 

What  further  effects  does  this  spell  for  the 
members  of  labor.  Let's  talk  about  your 
employment.  If  there  are  no  funds  for 
remodeling  or  modernization,  then  new 
construction  of  public  buildings  is  out  of 
the      question.      The      purchase      of     new 
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equipment,  which  you  manufacture  is  going 
to  become  an  unaffordable  luxury.  The 
threat  of  jobs  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  public  employee. 

The  child  at  school  and  at  play  is  a  victim 
of  Proposition  2V2.  The  elderly  and  their 
needs  are  callously  ignored.  The  economic 
climate  as  a  whole  has  its  horizons  limited. 
And  all  because  men  of  greed  seek  to  fur- 
ther enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

We  have  one  last  opportunity  to  prevent 
this  catastrophe  and  that  is  by  defeating 
Proposition  2  Vi  on  November  4. 

Thank  you  very  kindly.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  attention.  The  next  speaker  will 
be  William  E.  Lavash,  Jr.  He's  the  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Police  Association, 
AFL-CIO.  Billy.  (Applause.) 

MR.  LAVASH:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
And,  as  usual,  the  police  are  suffering  the 
problem  being  way  down  the  line. 

There's  really  no  need  for  me  to  go  into 
all  the  repercussions  of  Proposition  2%.  I 
was  asked  to  speak  on  what  could  possibly 
happen  to  police  services  should  2lA  go 
through.  Before  I  do  that,  I  would  like  to 
say,  though,  that  the  Police  Union,  an 
International  Police  Union,  is  your  new- 
est member. 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  into  the 
AFL-CIO.  We're  very  happy  that  you  ac- 
cepted us  and  very  proud  to  be  members 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause.) 

It's  a  good  thing  you  applauded  because 
that  eliminated  a  lousy  joke  I  had  to  tell 
you  if  it  didn't  work.  I  have  only  four 
areas  that  I  would  like  to  speak  on.  Num- 
ber one  is  binding  arbitration.  The  passage 
of  2%  would  eliminate  binding  arbitration 
for  police  and  fire  fighters. 

I  think  that  if  you  look  at  Massachusetts, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  bind- 
ing arbitration  has  virtually  eliminated 
strikes  in  this  commonwealth.  Regardless 
of  who  says  what,  we  have  had  basically 
good  labor  relations  situations.  Contracts 
are  settled.  Nobody's  walking  out  and  the 
public  has  not  been  left  without  police 
protection. 

Should  2Vz  go  through  and  binding  arbi- 
tration be  eliminated,  you  face  the  problem 
that  faces  everybody  in  the  labor  force, 
"What  do  I  do  if  I  can't  get  a  contract?" 
I  personally,  and  members  of  my  union,  do 
not  approve  of  police  strikes.  We  do  not 
believe  that  people  should  be  left  without, 
but  neither  should  our  families. 

Number  two  and  three  really  are  tied 
together,  but  Number  two  first.  If  funds  are 
cut,  you  have  to  do  one  of  two  things.  The 
first  thing  is  cut  some  services.  You're  going 
to  get  a  cut  in  quality  of  your  services,  and 
you're  going  to  get  a  cut  in  the  quantity  of 
your  services.  That's  without  layoffs. 
If  you  cut  the  budget,  something  has  to 
go.  And  I  keep  hearing  people  say  that  it 
worked  in  California.  Well,  I've  talked  to 
police  out  there  in  California  and,  except 
for  the  ones  that  got  laid  off,  they're 
basically  happy  because  they  eliminated 
what  is  considered  all  non-police  services. 

A  non-police  service,  just  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  those  who  are  not  in  the  business, 


is  ambulance  service.  Everybody  figures 
you're  going  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  make 
a  phone  call  for  an  ambulance,  you're  either 
going  to  get  police  or  fire  fighters.  That  par- 
ticular type  of  service  disappears. 

One  type  of  service  that  will  probably 
make  everybody  happy  here,  but  it's  in  my 
notes  anyway,  would  be  elimination  of 
meter  maids.  You're  going  to  eliminate 
traffic  control.  You're  just  not  going  to  have 
the  personnel  in  directing  traffic,  which 
means  that  when  you  get  to  an  intersection, 
it's  every  man  for  himself.  Again,  there  may 
be  people  who  have  sworn  at  the  officer  and 
are  just  as  happy  he  isn't  there. 

You're  going  to  get  situations  where 
school  crossing  guards  are  going  to  have  to 
be  eliminated  so  that  your  children,  when 
going  to  school,  are  either  going  to  have  to 
cross  on  their  own  or  you're  going  to  have 
to  go  with  them  to  school  and  cross  them 
across  the  intersection. 

Something  else  that  people  really  don't 
look  at  is  cruiser  transportation  and  that 
kind  of  ties  in  with  ambulance  runs.  If  your 
husband  or  wife  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
by  the  police  ambulance,  at  this  point,  we 
would  transport  you  to  the  hospital  in  a 
cruiser.  When  you  got  everything  squared 
away  at  the  hospital,  and  everything  was 
taken  care  of,  we  would  go  back  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  take  you  home.  That  type  of 
thing  just  would  not  be  available. 

Now  these  are  what  we  call  non-police 
services.  Those  would  be  the  first  to  go. 
I've  heard  people  say  that  they're  going  to 
cut  police  and  fire.  That  that's  a  scare 
tactic.  Well,  anybody  that  can  add  beyond 
two  and  two,  knows  that  it's  not  a  scare 
tactic. 

In  my  particular  city,  we  have  got  to  cut, 
if  this  goes  through,  about  $500,000  from  a 
$3  million  budget.  If  we  were  to  sell  the 
building,  we  could  not  cut  $500,000  from 
our  budget.  You  have  got  to  face  layoffs. 
There  is  nothing  else  left.  You've  got  to 
face  layoffs. 

If  you  get  layoffs  in  the  police  force,  you 
are  asking  for  a  police  department  that  is 
reactive.  In  other  words,  we  react  only  after 
a  crime  happens.  You  will  completely 
eliminate  any  kind  of  preventative  control. 
We  would  not  be  trying  to  stop  crimes 
before  they  happen  because  we  wouldn't 
have  the  personnel.  We  would  be  reacting 
afterwards. 

You  would  have  a  greater  response  time. 
Again,  if  you  call,  you  expect  the  police 
officer  there  in  a  minute  or  two  minutes. 
I  think  in  most  communities  that's  so.  When 
you  cut  down  the  manpower,  you  cut  down 
the  response  time.  If  you  expect  the  police 
in  two  minutes  and  he  doesn't  get  there  for 
ten  minutes,  and  you  personally  voted  for 
2V2,  then  you  have  nobody  to  blame  but 
yourself. 

Most  people  are  saying  that  five  minutes  is 
no  big  deal,  but  I  ask  you  to  think  in  your 
own  mind,  if  somebody's  breaking  into  your 
house,  if  you're  a  female  and  you're  being 
attacked,  what's  the  difference  to  you  be- 
tween one  minute  and  ten  minutes?  It's  a 
big  difference.  It's  a  big,  big  difference. 

I'll  close  by  saying  that  everybody  should 
keep    in    mind    as   far    as   reducing    police, 
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history  shows  that  crime  increases  at  the 
time  of  economic  stress.  When  money  is 
tight,  people  start  stealing,  robbing  and 
assaulting.  When  budgets  get  cutback  and 
police  get  cutback,  people  who  would  never 
dream  of  being  a  thief,  know  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  police  to  take  care  of  the 
population      and      they      become      thieves. 

I  would  only  say  for  your  own  protec- 
tion defeat  Proposition  2V2.  for  there  is  just 
not  going  to  be  enough  police  on  the  street 
to  protect  you  and  to  protect  me. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Billy. 
Once  again,  I  applaud  the  delegates  for  their 
attentiveness  on  the  large  amount  of  speak- 
ers we  have.  I'd  just  like  to  remind  you  that 
this,  today,  is  a  house  of  Labor,  and  any 
house  of  Labor  is  the  best  house  in  the 
world.  When  people  come  into  the  house  of 
Labor  to  address  you,  we  owe  it  to  the 
house,  itself,  to  treat  them  with  respect.  I'm 
sure  you  will  do  so  for  the  remainder  of 
our  speakers  for  the  afternoon  and 
tomorrow. 

We're  waiting  now  for  a  speaker  who  has 
a  busy  schedule.  He  should  be  here  in  a 
second.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  just  to 
tell  you  a  few  things  that  the  COPE  Depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council  has  been  doing.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  communicate  with  the  membership 
as  much  as  possible.  We've  invented  a  lot 
of  new  programs  and  put  them  into  effect. 
What  we're  trying  to  do  is  going  to  take 
probably  another  year  before  it  really  shows 
out  there. 

We're  trying  to  decentralize  the  Council 
out  towards  the  membership.  By  doing  this, 
we're  hoping  to  help  the  central  labor 
bodies  regenerate  their  programs  so  that 
they  may  inform  the  rank  and  file  of  what's 
going  on  in  an  updated  manner. 

There's  been  many  ways  we've  been  try- 
ing to  do  this.  First  off,  we've  put  into 
effect  a  seminar,  which  we  get  the  entire 
state,  the  central  body  officers  together,  sit 
them  down,  and  for  eight  hours,  in  a  central 
location,  tell  them,  "You  tell  us  what  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  can  do 
for  you." 

The  point  behind  this  is  that  we  know,  as 
a  State  Council,  with  over  450,000  AFL- 
CIO  members  out  there,  we  cannot  commu- 
nicate with  them  all  directly  as  often  as 
we  would  want.  The  central  bodies,  that  is 
where  the  leaders  get  together,  and  it's 
much  easier  for  them  to  get  back  to  the 
rank  and  file.  This  has  been  applauded  by 
the  central  bodies  and  we're  going  to  keep 
expanding  on  that  and  I'll  talk  to  you  more 
about  that  when  it  comes  about. 

Right  now,  someone  who  has  taken  a 
break  from  his  busy  schedule,  I  want  to  ask 
you  to  give  a  warm  welcome  to  Governor 
King.  (Applause.) 

Governor  King  has  agreed  to  come  see  us 
today,  as  you  know.  He's  been  well  known 
for  his  busy  schedule.  He's  a  very  hard- 
working governor.  He  spends  many  hours 
on  the  job. 

At  his  request,  many  times  when  I  have 
called  him  for  help,  I  have  gone  in  on  week- 
ends. He's  there  on  Saturdays.  I've  even  had 
to  go  in  there  on  Sundays  to  approach  him. 
He    has    been    creating  what   Massachusetts 


needs  and  that's  jobs.  We're  one  of  the 
lowest  unemployment-rated  states  in  the 
nation  now.  As  you  know,  jobs  is  where 
it  all  is. 

If  we  don't  have  jobs,  we  can't  acquire 
any  of  the  things  and  the  social  life  that  we 
desire.  I  now  want  to  present  to  you  for  a 
message  to  the  body,  our  governor,  Edward 
King.  (Applause.) 

GOVERNOR  KING:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  all  of  our  friends,  Proposition 
2V4  is  the  object,  or  subject,  of  your  discus- 
sion. That's  a  very  interesting  one.  Before 
I  mention  some  thoughts  that  I  have  on 
that,  maybe  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  its 
people  really  are  making  it  a  slogan  "yes", 
but  a  slogan  with  substance  underlying  it. 
That's  very  important. 

For  I  wouldn't,  and  I  hope  most  people 
wouldn't,  nor  should  they  expect  any  slo- 
gan to  work  if  it  was  not  with  some  sub- 
stance, substantial  substance,  behind  it.  We 
have  more  people  working  in  the  Common- 
wealth than  in  any  time  of  its  history.  The 
month  of  August,  and  that's  a  month  ago, 
of  course,  was  very  favorable  because  for 
the  first  time  in  Massachusetts  history, 
Massachusetts  had,  along  with  Texas,  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate  of  any  indus- 
trial state  in  the  nation.  That's  very  sig- 
nificant. 

Now,  in  September  we  went  up  to  5.7,  I 
believe,  and  Texas  went  down  a  notch,  but 
we're  still  second  and  well  below  national 
unemployment  average.  But  really  that's 
nothing  to  be  overly  complacent  about 
because  5.7  percent,  or  5  percent,  or  4.5 
percent,  is  still  a  lot  of  people  to  be  un- 
employed. 

The  5.7  percent  represents  about  125  to 
128,000  people  unemployed.  There  are 
others  on  welfare.  There's  a  total  of  about 
121,000  on  welfare.  Some  of  them  really 
can't  because  of  disability,  whatever  it  may 
be,  are  unable  to  work.  There  are  many  of 
the  120  that  can.  So,  you  see,  we  do  have  a 
number  of  people  who  could  and  should  be 
working  if  the  opportunities  were  there  if 
they  were  properly  trained  and  qualified 
that  should  be  working,  helping  to  pay  part 
of  the  tax  burden,  rather  than  actually 
themselves  by  drawing  a  check  from  the 
government  in  one  form  or  another,  unem- 
ployment or  welfare,  being  part  of  it. 

We're  very,  very  happy  to  be  in  this  posi- 
tion and  making  progress.  Now,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we're  making  progress  is  that 
we  understand  the  necessity  for  business 
and  its  working  people  and  the  govern- 
ment to  work  together.  We  think  we  have 
forged  a  very  fine  and  cohesive  unit  which  is 
paying  some  dividends. 

On  the  Federal  government  side  we've 
been  treated  very,  very  well.  There  isn't  any 
question  that  this  administration  has  been 
helpful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. What  does  that  mean  to  you?  Well, 
this  morning,  and  I  know  it  is  four  weeks 
before  a  campaign,  but  this  went  on  well 
before  this.  In  fact,  it's  been  in  effect  since 
I  was  Governor,  and  at  least  in  President 
Carter's  first  two  years  once  he  got  on 
tract. 

This  morning  we  had  a  grant  presented  to 
us,     actual     cash     dollars,     $93.5     million. 
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Discretionary  money  from  the  President. 
They  didn't  have  to  come  here.  It  could  go 
anywhere  he  designated  his  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  send  them.  They  came 
here  for  the  Southwest  Corridor.  Tremen- 
dous amount  of  construction  jobs  and 
other  jobs  will  follow  from  that. 

They're  not  going  to  start  in  1982  or  '83. 
They're  going  to  start  now  within  the  next 
six,  eight  weeks  and  certainly  well  into 
1981.  That's  very,  very  important  because 
if  that  money  didn't  come  in,  that  people 
won't,  or  would  not  be  working  in  the 
future  and  if  we  were  to  do  that  work,  and 
it  is  necessary  work,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  through  a  bond  issue,  which 
the  taxpayers  would  pay,  would  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

I  just  came  from  Lynn,  where  a  $4  million 
EDA  grant,  a  total  renovation  of  two  build- 
ings, which  never  paid  taxes  for  years,  par- 
tially burned,  windows  knocked  out,  in  a 
state  of  total  disrepair.  Safety  hazards.  Four 
million  dollars  to  refurnish  those  buildings 
all  present  about  450  jobs,  as  the  estimate, 
starting  mid- 1981  and  then  working  through 
mid-1982,  bringing  back  the  shoe  industry, 
or  trying  to  bring  back,  or  any  other  type  of 
business  that  can  use  those  buildings. 

In  the  meantime,  $4  million,  with  some 
money  from  the  State,  about  $6  million 
worth  of  construction  job  parts  and  materi- 
als. That  has  to  be  significant.  That  was 
discretionary. 

Next  week,  or  maybe  within  three  weeks, 
just  to  be  sure,  the  Copley  Street  Project  is 
going  to  be  formally  announced  and  ground- 
broken.  That's  a  result  of  a  grant  of  over 
$100  million  total  from  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. So,  I'm  very  happy  that  in  early 
1979  I  decided  to  be  a  supporter  of  the 
President.  That's  why  I  stayed  with  him 
throughout  the  campaign  and  will  continue 
to  be  with  him,  particularly  given  the  very 
difficult  circumstances  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  no  matter  who  that 
would  have  been  —  it  was  President  Carter, 
however  —  the  most  difficult  times  in 
American  history. 

So,  I'm  very  happy  to  say  where  I  stand, 
and  I  hope  that  you  understand  some  of  the 
benefits  that  have  come  to  Massachusetts 
and  the  benefits  —  despite  circumstances  in 
oil,  which  is  really  hurting  us  in  every  way, 
and  will  until  we  continue  to  address  it 
even  more  vigorously  with  nuclear  power 
and  our  offshore  exploration,  conversions  to 
coal,  solar  and  hydro,  bomass,  geothermal 
and  everything  else. 

Now,  you  may  want  to  know  how  we 
stand  on  Proposition  2V4.  I  think  you  should 
know.  I  am  in  favor  of  tax  reduction.  I 
think  everyone  is.  The  question  is,  "Who  is 
going  to  feel  the  effects  of  that?"  Every- 
body wants  lower  taxes.  You'd  like  to  take 
home  more  pay  in  your  check  each  week  for 
the  same  amount  of  work.  So  would  I  and 
we're  geared  to  that. 

You  would  like  to  be  able  to  save  more  on 
your  monthly  mortgage  or  your  rent, 
which  really  reflects  of  how  much  taxes 
someone  has  to  pay.  There  isn't  any  ques- 
tion about  that.  So  what  we  did  in  1979 
was  the  tax  cap.  That's  the  first  time  in  36 
years  that  the  overall  property  tax,  the  total 


property  tax  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  was 
reduced,  the  first  time  in  36  years. 

Now,  this  was  done  despite  the  tremen- 
dous inflation  that  we  have,  and  we  don't 
want  to  offer  any  excuses.  That's  a  fact  that 
was  the  first  time.  We  also  lowered  slight 
the  income  taxes,  the  meals  tax  from  six  to 
five  percent,  the  unemployment  taxes  and 
the  capital  gains  tax,  which  is  helpful  in  a 
lot  of  ways  toward  encouraging  people  to 
invest  in  business  so  eventually  others  will 
have  jobs. 

More  directly  now  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  our  great  and  General  Court, 
171  votes  to  9  —  that's  rather  a  large  margin 
voted  to  advance  to  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion a  limitation  on  taxes.  As  it's  drawn,  it's 
milder  than  the  2V2.  That's  something  that 
was  worked  on  for  all  of  1980,  maybe  part 
of  1979.  I  really  don't  know.  But,  at  least 
all  of  1980,  which  will  limit  the  amount 
that  the  state  or  cities  and  towns  can  take 
from  you. 

That  limit  will  be  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  17  industrial  states,  the  states  with 
which  the  Commonwealth  competes  for 
business.  The  business  without  which  we're 
not  going  to  be  able  to  provide  the  things 
that  you  and  other  people  need  and  want. 

So,  that  would  make  us  at  least  competi- 
tive in  the  middle  of  the  17  industrial  states. 
Nothing  actually  will  take  effect  from  that 
until  it  passes  or  not  the  next  legislative 
session,  and  let's  assume  it  does,  and  then 
the  voters  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
in  1982  on  that. 

That  leaves  Proposition  2V2  right  on  the 
ballot,  less  than  four  weeks  away.  How  do  I 
feel  about  that?  I've  said  from  the  outset 
that  I  think  Proposition  2 'A,  on  the  ballot, 
is  too  stiff.  It's  something  that  effectively 
is  too  much  to  be  accomplished  in  a  year,  or 
overnight,  or  in  two  years.  Maybe  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  it  will.  That  I  don't 
know. 

We're  working  to  produce  an  alternative.  I 
can  assure  you,  I  believe,  of  two  things. 
With  the  help  of  our  great  and  General 
Court,  which  have  been  immense  with  me, 
and  I  have  no  problems.  In  fact  I  shouldn't 
even  mention  that.  I  have  nothing  but 
thanks  to  them  for  the  cooperation  we've 
had  in  my  two  years. 

Two  things  will  happen  next  year.  One, 
that  there  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
focus  on  the  necessity  for  reducing  taxes, 
not  only  property  taxes,  but  others.  That  is 
here.  It's  coming. 

I  also  feel  free  in  saying  that  the  Proposi- 
tion Vh,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  it 
passes,  will  be  modified  so  that  it  is  work- 
able, but  it  will  result  in  lesss  taxation  for 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  2V2 
does  not  pass  on  the  ballot,  I  think  you  will 
definitely  see  just  as  well  as  bill  that  will 
pass  which  will  find  taxes  again  next  year 
being  focused  upon  and  lowered  some- 
what. 

Probably  the  same  as  if  Proposition  2V2  — 
I  should  say  probably  not  the  same.  If 
2Vz  goes  through,  I  think  that  the  emphasis 
on  taxes  will  be  a  bit  more  pronounced  but 
it  will  be  something  that's  achievable.  If 
Propositon  2V2  does  not  go  through,  the  bill 
that  will  go  through,  I'm  very  confident  of 
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that,  will  again  have  a  further  reduction  of 
taxes,  but  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  reduc- 
tion as  if  the  2V2  went  through  and  was  later 
modified. 

I  think  it  is  essential  for  you  and  for  me, 
whether  you  work  for  the  State  govern- 
ment or  city  government,  or  a  private  em- 
ployer, to  recognize  that  we  have  to  be 
competitive.  If  we're  not,  and  the  reason 
that  we're  doing  well  in  Massachusetts  in 
making  it  is  that  we  said,  "We  understand 
the  necessity  of  the  private  sector." 

If  people  are  complaining  about  taxes  and 
you  see  Proposition  2V2  facing  you  straight 
ahead,  they  are  complaining  about  them, 
that  means  that  less  welfare,  less  unemploy- 
ment, less  people  on  the  governmental 
payrolls.  That's  really  what  they're  saying. 
We're  doing  everything  that  we  can  to  create 
employment,  helping  that  way.  Doing 
everything  that  we  can  to  train  people  that 
are  on  welfare  so  that  instead  of  sending 
them  a  check  they'll  be  working. 

We  will  receive  something  from  them  each 
week.  There's  further  necessity  to  focus  on 
the  overall  cost  of  government.  I  think  that 
my  wish  is,  and  my  leadership  will  be  direc- 
ted to  seeing  that  that  continues,  but  it's 
done  in  a  way  where  there's  no  disruption. 
The  more  private  sector  dollars  that  we 
have,  the  more  opportunities  for  people  to 
work  off  a  government  payroll,  the  quicker 
without  pain,  or  with  a  lesser  pain,  if  there 
has  to  be  any,  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 
taxation  that  will  keep  us  whole,  and  I 
think  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to  live 
and  do  business  and  retire  as  well. 

I  enjoyed  being  with  you.  I  trust  that  I've 
been  informative.  Enjoy  the  rest  of  your 
day.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Our  next  speak- 
er who  has  been  endorsed  for  re-election 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Council's  COPE 
Committee,  mainly  because  of  his  position 
on  2'/2.  He's  been  in  the  forefront  against 
it.  He  is  Representative  Gerald  Cohen,  and 
he's  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Taxation,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  now  present  to  you  Gerald  Cohen. 
(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  COHEN:  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  that  polite  ap- 
plause. As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Taxation,  I  very  rarely  get  a  standing  ova- 
tion. I  suppose  your  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul  Quirk,  doesn't  get  any  ovations  either 
because  he's  got  to  collect  your  dues.  Well, 
that's  my  job  and  I  take  it  seriously. 

I  find  this  year  in  the  next  four-week 
period  to  be  a  very  serious  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  they  have  never  erected  a 
building  and  named  it  after  a  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Taxation.  They  have 
never  erected  a  tunnel  and  named  it  after  a 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation. 
They've  never  erected  a  bridge  and  named  it 
after  a  chairman.  There  are  some  erections 
around  that  have  been  named  after  the 
Committee  on  Taxation.  (Applause.) 

You  people  have  heard  some  very 
knowledgeable  speeches  from  people  in  the 
public  employment  sector,  and  we  all  know 
that    they    have    quite    a    bit    to    lose.    My 


purpose  in  being  here  to  speak  to  you, 
because  primarily  here  in  the  private  sector, 
somehow  I  think  you  may  believe  some  of 
these  false  promises  and  false  premises  that 
Proposition  2Vz  has  hidden  within  it. 

I'm  very  concerned  that  there's  an  attempt 
to  split  the  public  from  the  private  union 
sector.  I'm  very  concerned  that  Proposi- 
tion 2%  is  going  to  divide  the  cities  and 
towns  and  local  government  from  the  state 
legislature  and  state  government.  And  I'm 
very  concerned  that  Proposition  2V2  is  going 
to  divide  the  elderly,  who  will  lose  their 
property  tax  abatement,  while  being  prom- 
ised property  tax  relief  on  the  basis  that  the 
state  government  can  find  at  all  in  the  wel- 
fare budget,  which  in  fact  supports  elderly 
programs. 

I'm  very  concerned  when  the  proponents 
of  Proposition  2V2  tell  you  and  tell  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  that  we  are  too  high 
in  property  tax  in  Massachusetts.  And  in 
fact  that's  true,  but  it's  so  deceitful  and 
misrepresented  that  I  am  getting  mad 
about  it  now  with  three  weeks  to  go. 

They  don't  tell  you  that  we  are  very  low 
in  our  sales  tax  revenues.  We're  below  the 
national  average.  They  don't  tell  you  that 
we're  below  the  national  average  on  our  in- 
come tax  revenues.  They  don't  tell  you  that 
we're  below  the  average  in  corporate  tax- 
ation. No,  they  just  tell  you  that  we're 
above  the  average  in  property  taxes. 

When  they  appeared  before  my  committee 
and  I  said,  "If  you  want  to  be  at  the  nation- 
al average  and  you  want  to  cut  property 
taxes,  I'm  willing  to  go  down,  but  how 
about  bringing  up  those  other  revenues  so 
no  one's  going  to  suffer  because  of  this 
disaster?"  Oh,  no,  they  don't  want  to  talk 
about  that. 

They  don't  want  to  hear  about  coming  up 
to  the  national  average.  They  don't  want  to 
hear  about  coming  up  to  the  national 
average  when  we  in  Massachusetts  for  public 
employment  per  capita  are  below  the 
national  average.  They  don't  want  to  hear 
about  that. 

Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation  is  limited 
taxation  for  special  taxpayers,  for  special 
interests.  They  don't  want  to  talk  about 
that.  Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation,  the 
proponents  of  this  Proposition  2'/2,  the  same 
organization  that  talks  about  tax  reform  and 
every  time  graduated  income  tax  is  on  the 
ballot,  they're  out  front  defeating  it.  They 
talk  about  tax  reform.  Will  they  talk  about 
tax  reform  again  this  year. 

Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation,  the  same 
people,  if  you  recall  two  years  ago,  but  we 
fought  over  classification  you  and  I,  and  all 
of  you  in  here,  and  the  court  said  we  had  to 
go  100  percent  assessment  on  property,  and 
home  owners  were  going  to  be  increased  in 
their  taxes  by  50  to  100  percent,  we  said 
let's  have  classification  of  property.  Let  the 
home  owner  pay  less  and  let  business  pay 
more.  That's  what  classification  is  all  about. 

Where  was  Citizens  for  Limited  Taxation 
when  we  fought  over  the  Local  Aid  Formula 
in  the  legislature  three  years  ago?  To  try  to 
help  the  poorer  communities,  Boston, 
Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Lynn.  To  send  them 
more  money  because  they're  poorer  com- 
munities. Where  were  these  great  patrons 
of  the  taxpayer  and  the  worker?  Where  was 
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Citizens    for    Limited    Taxation    on    that? 

I'll  tell  you  where  they  were.  They  were 
eating  pizza  at  some  Papa  Gino's  or  some- 
where when  we  fought  that  battle.  Well, 
when  I  go  around  the  state,  I  hear  people 
tell  me  that  they're  tired  of  paying  high 
taxes  and  they're  mad  as  hell.  And  I  don't 
blame  people  for  being  mad. 

We  have  a  high  tax  burden  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  I  suggest  to  you  that  Proposi- 
tion 2Vi  is  going  to  take  $1 ,500,000,000  out 
of  government  revenues;  $1,500,000,000,  so 
that  Massachusetts,  and  this  is  what  they 
want,  Massachusetts  will  be  fiftieth  in  the 
country  for  tax  effort  to  support  govern- 
ment services,  not  just  support  government 
employees,  but  supporting  people  who  need 
government  services.  Fiftieth,  that's  where 
they  want  us  to  be. 

Who's  helping  them?  The  High  Tech- 
nology Council  and  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts.  The  same  people  who 
fight  to  get  reasonable  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  same  people  who  fight  to 
get  reasonable  and  fair  workmen's  compen- 
sation. For  God  sakes,  it  took  so  long  to  get 
up  from  $96  a  week  in  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation from  this  state.  Who  do  you  think 
was  fighting  on  that? 

I'm  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you. 
I'm  serious  about  this  because  I  know  there 
are  people  in  this  room,  and  may  leave  who 
are  not  on  the  public  employment  and  say, 
"What  the  hell,  it's  not  going  to  affect  me. 
Maybe  I  can  save  $100  on  my  tax  bill  on 
my  house,  and  maybe  I  can  save  $30  or  $40 
on  my  excise  tax."  If  you  don't  own  a 
home,  maybe  you're  a  renter.  There  is  a 
lollipop  in  here  for  renters. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  California 
experience  was.  The  renters  in  California 
got  a  break.  Right  in  the  neck.  As  soon  as 
Proposition  13  passed,  all  of  the  commercial 
property  owners  increased  rates  and  reaped 
the  fifty  percent  of  the  tax  fall  cut.  Got  the 
property  tax  relief  and  raised  rents. 

Cohen  predicts:  If  this  passes  and  you're  a 
renter,  your  rent's  going  up.  And  if  you 
saved  $100  of  this  on  your  State  Income 
Tax,  your  rent  will  go  up  $240  a  year.  Well, 
think  about  that  one. 

The  elderly  seemed  to  like  this  renters 
reduction.  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  to 
help  the  elderly.  I  filed  and  I  support  a  bill 
to  give  the  elderly  a  total  abatement  on 
automobile  excise  taxes.  They  shouldn't  pay 
anything  if  they're  above  a  certain  age  and 
in  a  low-income  bracket. 

We  got  that  out  of  committee.  We  did  not 
get  it  passed  this  year.  Where  were  the  Citi- 
zens for  Limited  Taxation  fighting  for  that 
kind  of  a  bill?  They  don't  want  that  kind  of 
a  bill.  It  only  helps  the  low  income  and  the 
fixed  income  people. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  Citizens  for  Limited 
Taxation  is  interested  in  limited  interests, 
not  in  your  interests.  If  you  leave  here  and 
let  the  union  sector  of  this  Commonweatlh 
be  divided  over  this  issue,  you  will  never 
come  back  together  again.  You  cannot  put 
this  back  together  because  we  cannot  raise 
$1,500,000,000  at  the  state  level. 

We  could  do  it  if  we  tripled  the  sales  tax 
the  way  it  is.  Fifteen  percent  sales  tax  could 
bail  out  the  communities.  Well,  let  me  tell 


you  something.  You're  not  going  to  see  a 
15  percent  sales  tax  in  Massachusetts. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Governor,  if 
this  passes  November  4  and  becomes  law 
December  4,  I  don't  know  a  legislator  who 
is  in  office  now  or  who's  been  elected  who's 
going  to  repeal  this.  This  is  a  referendum 
folks.  This  is  not  an  advisory  opinion.  This 
is  not  a  straw  vote. 

What  you  see  is  what  you  get.  And  if 
you're  going  to  go  out  there  some  of  you 
and  try  to  get  some  of  these  lollipops  and 
vote  for  it,  all  of  these  things  that  your 
brothers  have  been  telling  you  about  is 
going  to  happen.  These  are  not  exaggerated. 
Finally,  if  2Vi  passes,  the  tax  break  is  going 
to  go  to  the  business  property  owners. 
Under  our  system  of  classification,  across 
the  state  we  are  just  above  a  3  percent  aver- 
age on  home  owners.  Three  percent  on 
home  owners  if  they  implement  classifi- 
cation. 

We  fought  for  it  two  years  ago,  and  we're 
going  to  implement  it.  Sure  that  3  percent 
will  come  down  to  2V2,  but  business  proper- 
ty owners  are  at  6  percent.  That's  what 
classification  is  all  about.  So  what  do  you 
think  the  wind  is  going  to  be  if  they  come 
from  six  down  to  2V2?  Where  do  you  think 
that  $1,500,000,000  is  going  to  go?  Ninety 
percent  of  the  wealth  is  going  to  go  to  them, 
and  you're  going  to  end  up  with  some  of 
the  crumbs. 

And  I  suggest  to  you  that's  not  what 
we're  all  about  in  Massachusetts.  I  don't 
want  to  be  fiftieth  in  the  nation.  I  believe 
in  progressive  tax  programs  that  they  have 
fought  and  defeated  and  they  have  finally 
put  us  to  the  wall  this  year.  I  think  it's 
time  for  us  to  stand  up  and  say  "No"  to 
question  two. 
Thank  you.  (Applause.) 
PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Now,  if  I  could 
just  have  the  indulgence  of  the  body  before 
we  go  on  with  the  speakers  on  2Y2,  I  asked 
if  there  was  no  objections  because  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  nature  of  one  resolution, 
that  we  entertain  that  resolution.  It  con- 
cerned jobless  paychecks  of  AFSCME 
workers.  It  was  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  body. 

We'll  go  to  that  resolution  right  now.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee, 
Dick  Croteau. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Mr.  Chairman,  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
graciously   decided   to    present  this  resolu- 
tion.   It's    a   resolution    to   encourage    har- 
moniously   municipal   relations  in  the   city 
of  Boston.   There   are   copies  on  the  table. 
If  you  would  allow  me,  I'll  read  the  resolve 
only,    because    it's    a    lengthy    resolution. 
It  says:  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Labor  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
support     Council     93    of    the    American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees  in  the  struggle,  the  whole 
the   city  of  Boston  and  its  Mayor,  Kevin 
White,    through    the    accountable,    to  the 
State    Collective    bargaining    law    and   the 
rights    and    provisions    concluded    in    the 
contract    covering    5,000    city    of   Boston 
employees. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Labor  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
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notified  the  city  of  Boston  and  its  Mayor, 

Kevin    H.   White,    of  its    support    of   the 

union    there    in  their  struggle  to   protect 

collective   bargaining  rights   of  the   5,000 

AFSCME  members. 
Signed    by:    Joseph    Lydon    and    James 

Runkal  of  AFSCME  Council  93. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  consideration  your 
committee  votes  in  concurrence  and  moves 
you  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be 
the  action  of  the  Convention. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  That 
was  seconded.  Discussion? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Charlie  Rasmussen, 
Local  1489,  AFSCME,  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal. My  President  spoke  this  morning  briefly 
to  bring  this  up.  He  was  going  to  come  back 
and  make  an  explanation  about  it  for  the 
President  of  the  City  Local.  We  have  about 
sixteen  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

At  the  present  time  they're  upstairs  with 
our  staff  people  meeting  to  figure  out  how 
to  deal  with  the  situation  that  happened 
today,  in  that  approximately  2100  of  our 
employees  have  not  gotten  paid  for  the 
work  that  they  did  up  until  yesterday. 

Kevin  White  and  the  City  Council  have 
decided  to  battle  each  other  out  and  we're 
once  again  being  put  in  the  middle  as  pawns. 
We  appreciate  your  support.  As  the  situa- 
tion's going  to  develop,  we'd  appreciate 
your  support  because  if  we  don't  get  paid, 
we  don't  work.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you, 
brother.  I'd  like  to  make  you  aware,  while 
we  move  to  the  resolution  at  this  time,  I 
want  to  ensure  a  quorum.  Any  further 
discussion?  We'll  move  to  the  vote.  All 
those  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  say  "Aye. " 
All  those  opposed.  Vote  and  so  ordered.  Be 
it  unanimously  recorded. 

We  will  move  back  to  our  speaking  pro- 
gram. (Applause.)  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  introduce  to  you  Nancy  Farrell.  She's 
the  Legislative  Director  of  the  Service 
Employees  International  Union.  Nancy  will 
now  approach  the  podium  to  talk  to  you 
about  2l/2. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  I  thank  you  for  your  patience.  I  ask 
the  question  whether  there's  any  signifi- 
cance that  the  carmen  and  the  women  go 
last? 

I'm  here  today  with  a  very  simple  mes- 
sage which  is  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  Service  Employees  International  Union 
in  Massachusetts,  I  ask  you  to  go  out  and 
vote  "No"  on  Question  Two  on  November  4 
and  to  aks  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  your 
organizations  throughout  Massachusetts  to 
join  you  in  opposing  what  is  a  piece  of  anti- 
labor  legislation  which  will  hurt  every  one 
of  us  in  Massachusetts. 

My  office  is  next  to  the  office  of  Citizens 
for  Limited  Taxation  on  Tremont  Street. 
They're  above  Gino's;  we're  above  .Mc- 
Donald's. We  have  taken  to  calling  them 
Citizens  for  Lies  and  Talltales  because  that's 
basically  what  they  are  presenting  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  —  lies  and  talltales. 

They  are  saying  that  the  representatives 
of  public  employee  unions  in  Massachusetts 
are  a  big  business  and  that  we're  out  to  save 
only  our  jobs.   I  say  to  you  that  they  are 


represented  as  a  big  business  who  will  not 
take  the  tax  savings  that  are  passed  on  to 
business  and  give  them  to  the  citizens,  tax- 
payers and  public  employees  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices,  better  collective  bargaining 
agreements  and  more  investment  for  the 
future.  That's  how  they  justify  their  name 
to  us. 

I  have  tow  simple  points  which  I  would 
make  to  you.  There  are  351  reasons  why 
each  of  us  should  vote  "No"  on  Question 
Two,  and  each  of  them  is  a  city  and  town 
in  Massachusetts  which  will  be  devastated 
by  the  effects  of  Proposition  2V2. 

I  won't  try  your  patience  anymore  about 
listing  the  series  of  devastations  that  may 
happen,  and  I  don't  believe  they  are  a  scare 
tactic.  I  believe  that  they  will  hurt  us  as 
working  men  and  women  in  Massachusetts 
who  have  a  future  investment  at  stake  for 
our  children,  for  our  families  and  for  the 
well  being  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Massachusetts  is  going  to  be  hurt  in  each 
city  and  town.  Proposition  2Vi  will  hurt  us 
where  we  live,  where  we  work,  where  we 
serve  the  community  and  where  we  pay 
taxes.  Each  of  us  has  to  go  out  and  vote 
"No". 

I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  to  talk  to  a 
group  of  labor  people  is  to  say  what  you 
should  do  on  this  issue.  What  you  should  do 
is  go  out  and  organize  your  members.  Take 
the  knowledge  that  you've  gained  today.  Go 
back.  Use  it  at  union  meetings.  Use  it  at  the 
Vote  No  Coalition  meetings  in  your  cities 
and  towns.  Use  it  in  your  Central  Labor 
Council  meetings.  Use  it  everywhere.  Talk 
to  your  neighbors.  Talk  to  your  friends. 
Talk  to  every  sister  and  brother  that  you 
know. 

Let  them  know  that  Proposition  2V&  has 
no  union  bug.  It  is  an  anti-labor  proposi- 
tion. Vote  "No"  on  Question  Two  on 
November  4.  It  will  divide  us  to  the  point 
where  we  will  be  back  to  squabbling  with 
each  other  over  a  smaller  piece  of  the  pie. 

Vote  "No"  because  it  has  no  union  label. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  your 
patience.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Very  well  pre- 
sented. We  have  to  clear  this  hall  at  4 
o'clock  because  of  the  banquet.  Speaking 
of  the  banquet,  I  want  to  advise  you  that  it 
is  at  7  o'clock  and  there's  no  reserved  seats. 
Those  that  were  decent  enough  to  stay  to 
the  end  of  the  program,  I  wnt  to  give  you 
this  tip.  Make  sure  you're  down  here  on 
time  so  you  may  be  seated. 

Right  now,  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
the  President  of  Local  5  89,  Jack  Gallahue, 
a  young,  dynamic  president  of  that  local 
who  wants  to  give  you  his  version  of  Propo- 
siton  2V2.  (Applause.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  If  someone 
offered  anyone  here  today  $200,  our  first 
reaction  would  probably  be  to  grab  it  and 
run  out  the  door.  Our  second  reaction 
would  probably  be  to  ask,  "What's  the 
catch?"  Although  no  one  gives  nothing 
for  nothing,it  still  looks  good.  The  prob- 
lem we  face  with  Proposition  2V2  is  that 
someone  is  offering  that  free  cash,  but  they 
are  not  telling  us  what  the  catch  is. 

Everyone  of  us  here  has  heard  about  the 
massive  service   cutbacks  we  would  face  if 
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Proposition  2%  became  law.  Less  police  and 
fire  protection,  no  trash  pick-ups,  destruc- 
tion of  our  school  systems  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  Well,  what  about  the  ripple  effects? 

If  Proposition  2Vi  does  pass  and  become 
law,  it  will  affect  each  and  everyone  of  us 
here  today.  What  a  lot  of  people  don't 
realize  is  that  is  Proposition  2%,  if  it  does 
pass,  it  affects  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  this  Commonwealth. 

If  2V2  becomes  law,  the  MBTA,  the  peo- 
ple that  I  represent,  we  would  shut  down  or 
face  severe  service  cutbacks.  This  would  not 
only  mean  less  members  in  my  union,  but  it 
would  also  mean  less  uniforms  for  the  gar- 
ment makers  to  make,  less  264  bus  mechan- 
ics, less  trades  people,  less  clerical  people. 
All  the  back-up  services  all  the  way  down 
the 

line,  not  just  public  employees.  It  affects 
us  all. 

All  of  us  here  should  know  that  Proposi- 
tion 2V2  is  a  shallow  and  simplistic  attempt 
to  control  the  growth  of  government.  What 
we  don't  know  is  where  the  cities  and  towns 
will  get  the  funds  to  continue  to  operate. 
Will  we  see  an  increase  in  the  sales  tax?  A 
larger  state  income  tax?  Or  will  we  regress 
to  the  point  that  we  go  back  in  history  to 
a  poll  tax? 

A  tax  cut  is  appealing  to  all  of  us  until  we 
stop  and  see  how  much  a  tax  cut  will 
actually  cost  us.  Organized  labor  has  the 
obligation  in  regards  to  Proposition  2'/2. 
That  obligation  is  to  educate  and  inform  all 
of  our  members  as  to  what  the  catch  is  be- 
hind the  offer  of  reduced  taxes. 

It's  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  here  to  get 
out  and  tell  our  members  what  Proposition 
2Vz  really  means  and  what  it  will  do  to  our 
members,  our  government  and  our  pay- 
checks. We  have  to  tell  each  and  every  one 
of  our  members  that  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  being  promised  by  the 
people  that  are  pushing  2Vi  at  us  is  not 
without  strings  attached. 

Defeating  Proposition  2%  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  of 
organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  has  ever 
faced.  It  won't  do  any  of  us  to  do  any  good 
to  come  back  next  year  and  say,  "We 
should  have  done  that." 

I've  heard  a  lot  of  talk  at  this  Convention 
as  to  what  will  happen  if  Ronald  Reagan 
becomes  President,  but  if  Proposition  2lh 
passes  in  this  state,  it  doesn't  matter  who 
will  be  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
labor  movement  in  Massachusetts  will 
regress  fifty  years. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  reach  out  to  your 
members  and  tell  them  the  importance  of 
defeating  Proposition  2Vi  and  give  them 
the  ammunition  they  need  to  convince  their 
families,  friends  and  neighbors  to  vote 
against  this  Right-Wing  rhetoric.  Organized 
labor  has  always  listened  to  a  challenge  in 
the  past  and  one  of  the  biggest  challenges 
that  we  have  ever  faced  awaiting  us,  we 
must  take  up  the  fight  and  win  on  Novem- 
ber 4  by  defeating  Proposition  2V2. 

Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Very  good,  Jack. 
Our  last  speaker  will  be  Kay  Latter.  She's 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Teachers,  President  of  Local 
1289  Peabody  Federation  of  Teachers. 


FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Point  of  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  LYNN 
TEACHERS'  UNION:  Mr.  Chairman,  SEIU 
Local  495  is  out  on  strike.  The  next  speaker 
crossed  the  picket  line  this  morning.  I  don't 
believe  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
address  this  Convention. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Brother,  are  you  a 
delegate  to  this  Convention? 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  LYNN 
TEACHERS'  UNION:  I  certainly  am. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you.  There  is  an 
internal  struggle  going  on. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  LYNN 
TEACHERS'  UNION:  Mr.  Chairman,  that's 
not  internal.  That's  crossing  a  picket  line. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  This  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council  is  convened  in  Con- 
vention to  present  to  the  delegates  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Day.  The  Council,  itself,  is  not 
designed  to  be  involved  in  internal  prob- 
lems and  get  itself  in  the  sovereignty  of  any 
local  union.  That  is  not  its  design  and  it's 
not  our  want  to  do  so. 

I  think  in  all  due  respect  that  this  speaker 
will  be  allowed  to  speak  on  Proposition  2xh 
as  the  format  of  the  schedule  stated.  Thank 
you. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  LYNN 
TEACHERS'  UNION:  Then  I  would  urge 
everybody  to  leave  if  we're  going  to  allow 
a  scab  to  speak  before  this  — 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Don't  speak  without 
being  recognized  by  the  Chairman,  please. 
Kay  Latter. 

KAY  LATTER,  Vice         President 

MASSACHUSETTS  FEDERATION  OF 
TEACHERS 

I  only  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.  I 
speak  to  you  as  a  teacher  and  a  parent  and 
a  taxpayer.  If  Proposition  2V2  passes,  it  will 
not  only  eliminate  the  bad  laws,  the  ex- 
pense of  laws  that  are  on  the  books.  Laws 
such  as  Chapter  766.  A  year  ago  July  when  I 
was  in  San  Francisco,  California,  1200  San 
Francisco  teachers  had  just  received  layoff 
letters. 

As  public  employees,  we're  very  aware  of 
the  rights  and  lack  of  rights  and  our  respon- 
sibility. We  do  not  have  —  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike  and  we  do  not  have  the 
right  to  binding  arbitration. 

We  try  when  we  are  negotiating  our  con- 
tracts to  have  respect  for  the  concerns  of 
the  taxpayer  and  fulfill  the  needs  of  our 
membership.  Only  once  in  the  past  seven- 
teen years  I  have  been  teaching  have  we  had 
an  esculator  clause  in  our  contracts.  Usually 
we  come  in  way  below  the  esculator  clause. 

The  only  other  thing  I  can  speak  to  you 
of  is  as  a  parent  I  have  educated  two  chil- 
dren through  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  have  one  son  in  a  community 
college  at  the  time.  I  know  the  IBM  com- 
muter card  and  it  has  a  tuition,  and  then  it 
has  all  the  different  fees;  the  library  fee;  the 
laboratory   fee;   the   health  service  fee,  etc. 

If  any  of  you  have  sent  your  children  to  a 
college  in  Massachusetts,  a  state  college,  you 
know  the  computer  card  I  am  referring  to. 
When  you  total  up  the  bill,  we  can  just 
about  afford  it.  If  this  bill  passes,  if  this 
referendum  passes,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
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able  to  afford  an  education,  a  higher  educa- 
tion for  our  children. 

I  have  taught  in  the  days  of  the  over- 
crowded classrooms  and  the  double  ses- 
sions. It  was  bad.  Very  bad.  Today,  class 
size  is  a  decent  size.  There  is  room  in  the 
buildings  for  the  children.  The  building  I 
am  teaching  in  opened  in  1965.  It  was 
built  for  900  students. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  I  have  taught  in 
that  building  that  we  have  had  a  shade 
under  900  students.  We  have  always  had 
that  building  bulging  at  the  seams. 

I  guess  what  I'm  saying  to  you  is,  "Don't 
tell  us  that  we've  won  the  battle  and  lost 
the  war."  (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention.  We  will  now  move  for  a 
motion  to  adjourn  until  tomorrow. 

Don't  Forget  Room  1388  is  my  room  and 
I  like  company,  so  come  along  up. 

Motion  to  adjourn  has  been  seconded.  All 
those  in  favor  say  "Aye."  All  those  opposed. 
The  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you. 

The  banquet  is  at  seven. 

MORNING  SESSION 
OCTOBER  10,  1980 

PRESIDENT  OS  BORN:  Our  next  speaker, 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  he's 
the  Director  of  Project  Outreach  and  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance,  Craig  Hudson.  He  is 
here  this  morning  to  tell  us  about  the  im- 
portant program  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance,  and  this  program  provides  gener- 
ous cash  benefits  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  increased  imports  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  of  America. 

Craig  has  a  long  association  with  labor, 
and  before  going  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  he  was  labor  liaison  in  the  White 
House  Office  of  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tives. 

We  will  now  bring  to  you  Craig  Hudson. 

MR.  HUDSON:  Thank  you,  very  much, 
President  Osborn,  Secretary-Treasurer  Paul 
Quirk,  and  delegates.  Good  morning  to  you. 

I'm  going  to  bring  you  an  important  mes- 
sage for  all  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
but  especially  the  labor  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, because  nobody  but  nobody  knows 
more  about  the  impact  of  imports  than  the 
people  sitting  right  here  in  this  room.  A  lot 
of  you  have  had  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
gram called  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  or 
TRA,  which  are  the  payments  which  we 
give,  but  I  want  to  describe  some  of  this 
program  to  you  in  detail,  but  first  I  want  to 
give  you  a  warning,  and  the  warning  is  this. 

I've  got  to  tell  you  about  the  three  great- 
est lies  in  American  society,  but  we're 
going  to  have  to  extend  that  list  because 
we're  in  an  election  year,  but  the  first 
greatest  lie  in  our  society,  and  I  think  we've 
all  committed  this  lie,  is  when  our  creditors 
say  to  us,  hey,  where  is  the  money  you  owe 
on  this  particular  bicycle  or  whatever  it  is, 
and  you  say  don't  worry,  brother,  the 
check  is  already  in  the  mail. 

The  second  greatest  lie,  and  I  think  this 
pertains  to  the  male  gender  in  the  room 
more  than  anybody  else,  you're  lying  in  bed 


with  your  girlfriend  and  the  loving  is  over 
and  you  turn  to  her  with  a  tear  in  your  eye, 
or  at  least  you  try  to  muster  one,  and  you 
say  don't  worry,  honey,  of  course  I'm  going 
to  marry  you. 

And  the  third  greatest  lie  is  I'm  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  I'm  here  to  help. 
Gee,  only  the  third  greatest  lie  got  a  laugh. 
Well,  I'll  have  to  tell  my  superiors  back 
home,  but  let  me  tell  you  about  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance.  Is  there  anybody  here 
from  Chicopee,  Mass? 

Yes?  Well  then  you  already  know  about 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance.  It's  one  of 
the  most  effected  areas  by  imports  in 
Massachusetts. 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  is  a  program 
which  can  help  you  or  your  members  or 
those  people  working  in  any  manufacturing 
sector  of  this  economy  who  lose  their  jobs 
or  become  under-employed  because  of  in- 
creased imports  coming  into  the  country. 

Now,  the  benefits  of  this  program  are 
much  more  generous  than  your  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  and  we've  been  criticized  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  not  getting  the 
word  out  on  this  program.  You  have  to 
apply  for  this  program.  It's  not  automatic 
like  your  state  unemployment,  but  the 
benefits  are  great.  You  get  up  to  $269.00 
a  week  for  every  week  you're  unemployed 
for  a  full  year. 

The  second  benefit  is  that  there  is  retrain- 
ing and  vocational  instruction.  There  are 
cash  benefits  which  allow  you  to  go  out  and 
search  for  a  job.  There  are  cash  benefits  for 
you  to  relocate  if  you  find  a  job  outside  of 
your  immediate  area.  Again  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  you  have  to  apply  for  this 
program.  It  isn't  automatic  like  your  state 
unemployment  insurance. 

How  do  you  apply?  I've  handed  out  this 
single  page  petition  to  almost  every  table. 
For  those  of  you  who  didn't  get  one  I  put 
some  over  here  at  the  watering  table.  It's  a 
single  page  petition.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
fill  one  side  of  the  page  out,  give  it  to  me  or 
mail  it  in.  It's  very  simple.  You  don't  have 
to  prove  to  us  that  imports  cause  job  lay- 
offs. That's  the  job  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  All  you  have  to  do  is  sense  that 
somehow  imports  are  involved  in  under- 
employment or  unemployment  where  you 
or  your  members  work. 

Now,  I'm  not  telling  you  that  everybody 
who  applies  for  this  program  is  going  to  be 
certified  and  receive  these  benefits  because 
a  lot  of  people  don't  qualify,  especially 
those  in  the  service  sector  of  our  economy. 
This  program  is  primarily  designed  for  those 
people  in  the  manufacturing  sector;  people 
in  shoes,  apparel,  electronics,  automobiles. 
You  name  it,  those  manufacturing  sectors, 
those  people  can  apply  and  those  people,  if 
imports  are  involved,  will  get  the  benefits 
of  this  program. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  program  does  de- 
liver. We  have  paid  out  over  $2  billion  in 
benefits  in  1980  alone.  Our  budget  for  next 
year  will  be  an  additional  $2  billion,  so  it 
isn't  just  a  flimsy  government  program  that 
makes  a  lot  of  promises  to  you  and  does  not 
deliver. 

The  AFL-CIO  lobbyists  worked  hard  in 
1975  to  get  this  program  on  the  books  and 
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I'm  working  hard  to  bring  the  message  to 
you  to  get  this  program  to  the  people  who 
really  need  it,  and  I  think  there  are  a  lot 
more  people  here  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts who  could  use  this  program  but  don't 
know  about  it,  and  I  suppose  there  are 
teachers  and  there  are  people  in  the  service 
workers  here  and  they  say  well,  you  know, 
the   program  doesn't  really   pertain  to  me. 

I  would  ask  you,  take  this  program,  take 
these  pamphlets;  get  the  message  out.  Be 
personal  embassadors  for  this  program  be- 
cause it's  an  important  one,  and  the  bene- 
fits, as  I  say,  are  quite  good,  much  better 
than    the    state    unemployment    insurance. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  just  one  last  ex- 
perience. You  know,  there  were  some 
thosand  people  in  this  room  and  I  usually 
hand  out  a  copy  of  the  petition  form  to 
every  single  person  and  then  I  also  put  some 
of  these  posters  up.  Some  of  the  posters  are 
over  there;  please  feel  free  to  take  them. 

I  just  got  back  from  Portland,  Oregon.  I 
was  talking  to  the  lumber  and  sawmill 
workers  up  there,  and  one  guy  stood  up 
from  the  back  of  the  room  and  said,  hey, 
Hudson,  he  says  what  is  this,  and  I  looked 
at  him  and  I  said  what  do  you  mean.  He  said 
well,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  use  this  for 
where  I  come  from.  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
ask  him  what  he  used  it  for,  but  I  said 
what's  that?  He  said  well,  by  God,  we  will 
use  this  as  toilet  paper,  and  I  said  well, 
brother,  everybody  has  his  own  separate 
way  of  absorbing  knowledge.  I'll  leave  that 
with  you. 

Thanks,  very  much. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  At  yesterday's 
session  I  briefly  started  to  tell  you  a  little 
bit  about  what  has  been  transpiring  as  far 
as  COPE  goes,  the  Mass  State  Council. 
I'd  like  to  embelish  upon  it  a  little  bit 
right  now. 

What  we  have  been  doing  is  trying  to  com- 
municate more  with  our  central  bodies  so 
they  could  bring  more  information  to  the 
rank  and  file.  We've  been  trying  to  do  this 
through  newsletters,  personal  visits,  and  like 
I  said,  we  had  the  all  day  seminar  for  the 
Presidents  of  the  central  bodies,  and  we 
have  many  other  ideas  that  we  are  going 
to  try  and  incorporate  in  the  upcoming 
year. 

There  are  some  thoughts  about  a  type  of 
project  that  would  allow  any  local  union 
officer  or  central  body  President  to  call 
into  the  Mass  State  Labor  Council  and  hear 
a  recording  by  its  major  officers  on  what 
has  transpired  in  the  legislature  and  in  the 
political  arena  that  very  week. 

The  only  way  we  can  accomplish  the  ulti- 
mate goal  that  we  seek,  which  is  a  100  per 
cent  labor  effort  in  COPE  activities  is  by 
communication. 

We  have  for  the  first  time  in  history  of 
the  Council  put  into  the  mail  450,000 
newsletters  concerning  the  general  election 
and  Proposition  2Vi  being  mailed  all  at  once 
starting  approximately  four  days  ago.  At 
3'/2  cents  per  copy,  you  can  see  the  cost  of 
such  an  operation,  but  it  is  our  belief  that 
unless  we  take  giant  steps  and  immediately 
so,  that  we  are  not  going  to  move  forward 
like  we  promised. 

We  also  in  certain  congressional  districts 


have  become  involved  in  different  ways  in 
the  election  than  before.  We  were  able,  by 
being  on  a  computerized  program  of  the 
National  AFL-CIO,  mail  to  each  and  every 
member  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Congres- 
sional Districts  recently.  In  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  the  upcoming  November 
fight  for  Nick  Marvoules,  Congressman 
Nick  Marvoules,  who  spoke  to  you  yester- 
day, we  will  be  doing  the  same  type  of 
participation. 

We  supplied  over  100  people  for  the  polls 
in  both  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  District.  Our 
goal  is  for  125  in  the  Sixth  District  mini- 
mum. What  I'd  like  to  see  created  during 
the  next  year  and  the  oncoming  years  is 
that  we  develop  a  strike  force  of  political 
activists  from  labor  that  regardless  of  the 
congressional  lines,  that  we  could  call  on 
these  one  or  two  members  from  each  union 
and  they  are  there.  I  have  never  met  a  local 
union  or  gone  to  a  local  union  where  there 
hasn't  been  one  or  two,  at  least,  enthu- 
siastic people  that  said  we  must  work  in  the 
political  field  and  volunteered. 

If  we  could  design  a  labor  strike  force  of 
100  people,  75  people,  that  we  could  say 
Nick  Marvoules,  a  friend  of  labor  is  in  trou- 
ble in  the  Sixth  District,  his  votes  concern 
all  of  us  in  Massachusetts  and  all  of  us  in  the 
country;  won't  you  come  up  and  help  us  on 
election  day?  Won't  you  come  up  the  week 
before  election  day  when  we  demonstrate 
in  such  and  such  parking  lot. 

If  that  would  happen,  and  we  could  have 
this  volunteer  strike  force,  then  we  could 
say  to  these  congressmen,  with  belief  in 
our  own  heart,  that  we  will  give  you  100 
people  on  x  day  and  they  will  be  there. 
And  they  get  together,  these  men  and  wo- 
men down  in  Congress,  and  they  talk,  and 
they  already  are  talking  about  Massachusetts 
labor  right  now,  and  the  things  that  have 
been  happening,  and  the  recognition  is  going 
around  and  it  has  come  to  the  point  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  called  us  down  to 
his  office  and  for  the  first  time  again  in  the 
history  of  the  Mass  State  Labor  Council, 
we're  going  to  have  a  full  labor  conference 
with  the  full  congressional  delegation  in 
the  chambers  of  Tip  O'Neill  before  the 
session  starts  in  January  or  February.  They 
want  to  now  hear  what  our  problems  are 
and  what  our  wants  and  needs  are,  because 
they  know  we  can  produce  now.  They  know 
that  Jim  Shannon,  a  congressman,  has  put 
into  writing,  and  is  talking  wherever  he  can 
go  that  it  was  labor  and  labor  alone  that 
renominated  Jim  Shannon;  that  we  were  the 
difference. 

We  placed  over  15,000  labor  phone  calls 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District.  How  did 
we  do  that?  Because  we  took  on  another 
new  program;  we  joined  up  with  a  national 
phone  match  up  where  we  now  have  a  large, 
large  portion  of  the  phone  numbers  of  all 
the  union  members,  AFL-CIO  union  mem- 
bers in  Massachusetts. 

We're  shooting  for,  I  think,  190,000  by 
the  years  end,  and  it  has  quite  an  impact 
in  that  district  and  also  another  district 
we're  involved  in.  It  was  the  last  day  and 
the  day  before  the  election  of  a  union  call- 
ing up  and  saying  the  AFL-CIO  has  en- 
dorsed  Jim  Shannon  because  of  his  COPE 
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record  and  what  he  has  done  for  us  in  Con- 
gress. Won't  you  come  out  and  vote  for 
him?  And  the  amount  of  union  people  that 
did  come  forward,  they  credit  that  type  of 
system  for  the  large  amount  who  did  vote. 

So  when  he  goes  down  there,  he's  telling 
them  all  that  you'd  better  start  paying  at- 
tention to  labor  because  they're  the  people 
that  are  going  to  start  producing  the  vote. 
We've  got  a  heck  of  a  long  way  to  go  with 
voter  registration  within  our  own  locals. 
It's  shocking  to  see  the  amount  of  local 
union  members  that  aren't  even  bothering 
to  register,  but  the  ones  that  are,  we  have 
now  got  the  system  that  we  can  start 
producing  and  making  people  aware  of  it. 

I'll  tell  you  another  reason  why  we  know 
we  are  moving.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
of  the  state  Democratic  party,  you  probably 
read  it  in  the  paper  last  weekend,  they  have 
changed  the  bylaws  to  say  that  ten  seats 
will  be  created  and  set  aside  for  labor  repre- 
sentatives that  we  don't  even  have  to  run 
for.  That  we  will  now  have  a  minimum  of 
ten  people.  We  can  run  for  as  many  seats  as 
we  want  under  the  old  rules  of  the  eighty 
seat  Democratic  state  committee. 

They  have  given  us  those  ten  seats  because 
they  know  we  belong.  They  know  that 
we're  important  and  they  know  that  we're 
people  that  are  now  saying  you've  got  to 
recognize  us.  We  are  not  going  to  sit  back 
and  be  taken  for  granted  and  just  be  pushed 
aside  when  we  need  help. 

So  a  lot  of  new  things  have  been  happen- 
ing in  COPE.  The  only  one  thing  that  hasn't 
changed  too  much  is  the  rank  and  file  in- 
volvement. We've  got  all  the  mechanics  in 
order.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we're  going  to 
have  a  system  that  almost  every  state  in 
the  AFL-CIO,  every  state  federation  will  be 
jealous  of,  but  we've  got  to  have  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  membership,  and  if  we  can't 
get  100  per  cent  of  the  delegates  to  buy 
a  stinking  $1.00  ticket  out  there  to  help 
COPE,  then  we  might  have  problems  getting 
people  to  come  and  work  on  election  day, 
but  we're  going  to  keep  trying. 

We  have  many,  many  other  ideas,  and  we 
welcome  any  ideas  from  the  body  that  they 
can  bring  to  us. 

The  one  area  that  we  really  want  to  work 
hard  on  is  the  central  bodies.  There  is  no 
way  possible  that  the  small  amount  of 
officers  in  the  Mass  State  Labor  Council 
can  communicate  with  all  the  local  affili- 
ates or  their  rank  and  file.  The  best  area 
where  it  can  be  done,  as  it's  designed,  is 
the  central  bodies.  We  can  get  to  those  fif- 
teen, sixteen  central  labor  bodies  and  we 
can  get  to  them  often,  so  that's  where  we 
want  to  work.  We  want  to  help  them 
strengthen  their  central  bodies.  We  want 
to  offer  them  any  of  the  expertise  that  we 
can  garner,  or  offer  them  any  of  the  me- 
chanical operations  that  I've  talked  about, 
and  if  we  can  do  that,  then  the  strength 
will  go  out  where  it  belongs,  and  that's 
the  way  labor  can  move  forward  and  will 
move  forward.  If  we  can  get  that  vertical 
strength  working;  that  the  rank  and  file 
goes  to  their  local  unions  and  the  local 
unions  go  to  their  district  councils  and 
their  central  labor  bodies  and  they 
formulate  their  policies  and  then  they  bring 
it  to  the  umbrella  operation,  State  COPE, 


and  then  when  the  decisions  are  made,  it 
goes  back  out  through  the  same  procedure, 
and  when  it  goes  out,  it  goes  out  alto- 
gether, and  the  local  unions  don't  say  well, 
this  time  although  I  went  through  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  my  candidate  wasn't 
chosen  for  one  special  reason,  I'll  spin  off 
and  I'll  stand  aside  and  I'll  walk  away  from 
the  AFL-CIO. 

We're  not  going  to  get  the  strength  if  we 
do  that,  but  if  we  do  develop  that  vertical 
strength  in  and  out,  then  we  will  accom- 
plish   thing    that    you    will    never    believe. 

We  can  run  this  state.  There  are  over 
500,000  organized  members  of  labor  in 
this  state.  They  all  have  families.  We  do  re- 
produce. There  are  over  a  million  and  a 
half  unionized  families,  if  you  want  to 
count  people  under  the  way  I  count.  Over  a 
fifth  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
you  can  call  union.  There  is  no  ohter  group 
around  that  has  those  numbers.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  apply  our  strength,  and  the  only 
way  we're  going  to  apply  our  strength  is  to 
say  I'm  going  to  march  to  the  drum  beat  of 
labor  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  specialist 
that  says  I  can  be  in  today  and  out  tomor- 
row because  it's  a  little  better  for  me 
tomorrow  for  my  own  local's  needs,  etc. 

We've  got  to  march  together,  and  to- 
gether we  can  win.  Individually  we  can 
lose  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

My  message  from  COPE  is  that  we  are 
moving  forward;  participate  with  us,  sup- 
port us,  and  I  think  you'll  be  very  proud 
of  us. 

We  will  move  on  with  our  program  now. 

WORCESTER  DELEGATE:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  recognized? 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Brother? 

WORCESTER  DELEGATE:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  the  floor  for  personal  pur- 
poses. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Wfll  you  state 
your  name? 

MR.  SHEEHAN:  My  name  is  Tom  Shee- 
han.  I  am  a  delegate  from  the  Worcester 
Labor  Council.  I'm  President.  I  think, 
brothers  and  sisters,  one  word  should  be 
said  for  all  our  delegates,  and  if  a  local  in 
your  area  is  being  raided  by  NAGE,  kindly 
come  out  and  support  him.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  Did 
you  hear  what  the  brother  said?  Did  you 
identify  the  local  that's  being  raided  by 
NAGE? 

MR.  SHEEHAN:  They're  all  over. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Local  2615  from 
Worcester? 

MR.  SHEEHAN:  No,  they're  all  over. 
They're  penetrating  our  rank  and  file  all 
over  the  place,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference.  They  will  grab  us 
when  we're  weak,  so  we  ought  to  start  mov- 
ing forward  and  think  in  that  direction, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you, 
brother.  I  do  know  that  NAGE  has  raiding 
activities  going  on,  and  the  cognizant  offi- 
cers of  the  locals  involved  have  been  meet- 
ing and  they  have  their  own  plans  coming 
forth,  and  we  do  support  any  activity  that 
would  expose  NAGE  for  what  it  really  is, 
a  phony  group  of  individuals. 

We  will  now  have  the  continuance  of  the 
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report  of  the  Resolution  Committee  for  the 
late  filed  resolutions,  Chairman  Dick 
Croteau. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Mr.  Chairman,  brother 
and  sister  delegates.  There  was  a  total  of 
twenty-four  late  filed  resolutions,  and  by 
the  rules  adopted  by  this  convention,  late 
filed  resolutions  had  to  be  accompanied  by 
1,200  copies  of  that  resolution.  Only  six  of 
those  resolutions  were  accompanied  by 
1,200  copies  and  you  heard  one  of  those 
resolutions  yesterday  afternoon,  and  you'll 
hear  the  other  five  this  morning.  We've  num- 
bered them  consecutively  and  the  regularly 
filed  resolutions  ended  with  number  29.  I 
will  now  go  into  number  30. 

This  resolution  is  on  nuclear  plant  mora- 
torium and  phase  out  questions,  it  says 
WHEREAS,  the  nuclear  moratorium  public 
opinion  questions  on  the  ballot  are  really 
aimed  at  totally  eliminating  nuclear  pro- 
duced electricity  now  and  forever  in  New 
England.  That  was  34  per  cent  of  our  ener- 
gy last  year;  and, 

WHEREAS,  today  we  become  more  de- 
pendent on  imported  oil;  more  at  the  mercy 
of  OPEC  prices.  Can  we  afford  the  luxury  of 
limiting  our  energy  choices  before  other 
sources    are    adequately    developed?    And, 

WHEREAS,  nuclear  plants  produced  elec- 
tricity about  half  the  cost  of  oil.  They  saved 
New  England  consumers  over  $500  million 
last  year;  saved  45  million  barrels  of  oil;  and 
each  new  plant  can  save  11  million  more 
barrels  a  year;  and, 

WHEREAS,  a  yes  vote  on  the  nuclear 
moratorium  is  a  vote  for  more  imported 
oil,  for  higher  and  higher  energy  costs,  for 
the  loss  of  business  in  Massachusetts,  the 
loss  of  jobs,  for  devasting  inflation  as  our 
dollars  to  continue  to  flow  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  tanker  load;  and, 

WHEREAS,  it's  a  vote  to  use  up  oil,  coal 
and  gas  reserves  we  should  save  for  essen- 
tial use  in  our  childrens'  future;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion about  developing  energy  alternatives 
sounds  great,  but  don't  let  it  fool  you  be- 
cause the  first  part  is  aimed  at  shutting 
down  a  working,  dependable,  money-saving 
source  of  energy  we  need  right  now. 

THEREFORE,  let  it  be  resolved  that  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  in  convention  assembled,  does  firmly 
and  strongly  oppose  the  concept  of  a  mora- 
torium and  phase  out  of  nuclear  plants. 

This  is  signed  by  William  Baynes,  President 
of  the  Mass.  State  Building  and  Trades 
Council,  and  John  Woodburn  of  Local  29, 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  Inter- 
national. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful  deliberation 
by  our  Resolutions  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee decided  to  concur  with  the  resolu- 
tion, and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
you  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the 
action  of  the  Convention. 

(The  resolution  was  so  moved.) 

PRESIDENT  OS  BORN:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.    It  has  been   moved.  Seconded? 

(The  resolution  was  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OS  BORN:  Discussion? 

MR.  WALSH:  Discussion. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Identify  yourself, 
please? 

MR.   WALSH:    John  Walsh,  Local    1489. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  against  this 
resolution.  Brothers  and  sisters,  as  you  well 
know,  nuclear  power  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  as  well  as  devisive  matters  in 
this  country  today.  The  unquestionable 
safety  of  nuclear  power  has  always  been  in 
doubt,  but  it  now  has  been  shown  that 
safety  is  a  grave  concern  to  say  the  least. 

Not  only  has  safety  been  shown  to  be 
critical,  but  now  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
producing  electricity  by  nuclear  power  has 
also  fallen  into  serious  doubt.  This  is  due  to 
increased  safety  factors,  higher  construc- 
tion costs,  higher  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion, to  name  a  few. 

And  maybe  another  consideratioln  should 
be  that  the  major  U.S.  oil  companies  have 
just  about  now  gotten  control  of  almost  the 
raw  nuclear  type  material  needed  to  run 
these  nuclear  reactors.  They  are  no  friend 
of  labor. 

We  could  continue  discussing  forever  the 
serious  pros  and  cons  of  nuclear  power,  but 
the  real  question  we  deal  with  today  is  this. 
Do  we  blindly  stay  with  a  form  of  energy 
that  has  serious  faults  until  something  else 
happens  to  come  along,  or  do  we  step  out 
and  say  to  industry  and  government,  we 
want  a  good  solid,  fairly  priced  and  safe 
alternative  energy  source  now,  right  now! 
Not  when  it's  too  late  when  we  have  to  have 
it  and  well  pay  any  price  to  get  it. 

The  ballot  questions  in  November  are  non- 
binding,  but  we  can  have  a  serious  impact 
in  speeding  up  development  of  alternative 
energy  resources. 

I  now  hereby  respectfully  request  that  this 
convention  defeat  this  resolution  for  the 
future  of  the  labor  movement  as  well  as  for 
the  future  of  generations  of  people  to  come. 

Thank  you. 

V.P.  FAHERTY:  Mr.  Chairman? 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Brother,  mike  1? 

V.P.  FAHERTY:  Mr.  Chairman  - 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Identify  yourself, 
please. 

V.P.  FAHERTY:  I'm  from  Local  387  of 
the    Utility    Workers    Union    of    America. 

I  rise  to  support  Resolution  No.  30.  As 
the  resolution  states,  New  England  has  34 
per  cent  of  its  power  generated  by  nuclear 
power,  safe  nuclear  power.  In  Boston  last 
year  it  could  have  been  42  per  cent.  When 
the  Pilgrim  plant  was  closed,  it  cost  the  con- 
sumers $500,000.00  a  day  for  imported 
foreign  oil.  It  will  also  provide  hundreds  of 
unions  jobs  when  the  plant  is  built,  and 
while  they  are  building  it  it  is  7100  man 
years  of  union  labor. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Right  now  it's 
imports,  and  we've  heard  people  talk  about 
what  imports  are.  We  should  be  energy  in- 
dependent. Canada  is  our  friend  now,  but 
who  is  going  to  say  they  will  be  our  friend 
in  the  future? 

I  believe  this  country  should  be  energy 
independent  and  I  move  for  the  adoption  of 
Resolution  No.  30. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Back  mike? 

MR.  BAYNES:  Mr.  President,  Bill  Baynes 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Build- 
ing    and     Construction     Trades     Council. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  Resolution  30. 
I'm  a  very  pro  nuclear  person.  I  see  for  as 
long  as  nuclear  power  has  been  around  there 
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have  been  no  deaths  attributed  to  it.  It's  a 
cheaper  form  of  electricity.  We  see  here  in 
the  northeast,  all  our  industry  is  moving 
down  south  because  to  follow  the  cheap 
power  coming  out  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

I  don't  think  these  people  that  are  speak- 
ing against  it  realize  the  safetiness  of  it  or 
the  jobs  it  produces.  You  should  take  a  ride 
across  the  border  to  Seabrook,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  see  the  people  that  are  working 
there  and  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  some- 
times you  get  a  little  excited  and  you  like 
to  say  these  are  nuts  against  nuclear  power, 
they're  commies  or  something,  but  they're 
not,  because  the  commies  are  very  smart; 
they're  building  these  all  over.  They  realize 
you  need  the  cheap  electricity  if  you're 
going  to  survive  as  a  world  power,  and  I'd 
like  to  ask  you,  never  mind  when  if,  when 
if,  when  if  we're  gohig  to  have  an  accident. 
Get  behind  it.  We  need  nuclear  power,  and 
we  especially  need  it  in  the  northeast. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Mike  1? 
MR.  WOOD:  Mr.  Chairman,  Al  Wood,  Pro- 
fessional Firefighters. 

I  support  the  resolution,  and  I  must  say  I 
support  it  with  reservations.  I  support  the 
resolution  and  I  hope  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  do  for  this  reason.  We  live  in  the 
northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States. 
Many  years  ago  you  thought  of  the  United 
States  as  one  country.  Now,  you  hear  about 
the  sun  belt,  the  ice  belt,  the  money  belt. 

We  will  be  ten  years  in  this  seciton  of  the 
country,  behind  the  rest  of  this  country  in 
recovering  from  the  present  recession.  It  is 
not  our  fault  that  none  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministrations have  had  a  viable  or  resonssi- 
ble  energy  policy  in  this  country. 

Non-breeder  reactor  nuclear  power  is  the 
only  stop-gap  measure  we  have  in  the  north- 
east corridor  to  take  us  through  the  next 
ten  years. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  and 
your  executive  board  and  the  laborers  in 
this  country  would  demand  of  the  present 
administration  and  the  next  administration 
a  more  responsible  energy  policy  for  this 
country,  and  I  stand  in  support  of  this 
resolution. 
PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Rear  mike? 
MR.  RYAN:  Walter  J.  Ryan,  Operating 
Engineers  Union,  Local  4. 

I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  30.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  arguments  that  can  be 
produced  of  a  boogey  man  type,  but  I  think 
that  the  record  of  the  nuclear  power  indus- 
try speaks  for  itself;  that  in  over  twenty 
years  of  operation  there  has  not  been  one 
fatality.  Even  Three  Mile  Island,  that  was 
such  a  critical  blow  to  the  nuclear  industry, 
had  not  resulted  in  one  death. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  another  aspect 
of  what's  involved  in  this  resolution,  and 
that  is  the  basic  concept  of  the  democratic 
party  and  trade  union  movement.  That  can 
be  said  in  one  simple  word;  jobs.  Unless  we 
have  the  energy  to  power  our  factories,  our 
mills,  our  entire  industrial  complex,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  the  jobs  that  are  necessary 
to  support  a  decent  society  in  this  country. 
How  are  we  going  to  take  care  of  our  aged, 
of  our  sick,  or  our  poor;  all  of  these  very, 
very    elemental    items    on    labor's    agenda? 


This  controversy  has  raged  throughout  the 
country  and  indeed  throughout  the  world.  I 
choose  to  reduce  it  to  very,  very  simple 
terms.  I  identify  with  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  this  country  for  the  concept  of 
jobs.  I  identify  it  with  the  basic  old  time 
principle  of  the  democratic  party  which  is 
also  jobs,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  Reso- 
lution 30. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 
Mike  1,  I  heard  the  call  for  the  question,  but 
this  brother  has  been  standing  here.  Identify 
yourself,  please? 

MR.  HANCOCK:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. My  name  is  Eddie  Hancock.  I  am  the 
business  manager  of  the  Bilermakers  Union, 
Local  29  that  covers  five  states. 

We  do  the  building  along  with  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Seabrook,  Maine-Yankee, 
Vermont-Yankee,  the  whole  works.  We 
build  them.  I  wnat  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear,  like  Nixon  siad,  I'm  not  speaking  for 
it  or  against  it,  but  I  think  there  are  some 
items  that  you  people  should  know  about 
nuclear  power  plants. 

I've  been  business  manager  for  eighteen 
years  and  I'm  going  to  not  run  for  re- 
election next  June,  but  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duties  as  a  business  manager  to  not 
take  the  floor  and  take  th  issue. 

Now,  again,  I  myself  would  never  work  in 
a  nuclear  powr  plant  on  repair  work.  I  send 
my  people  in,  and  it  has  gotten  so  contro- 
versial about  as  to  whether  or  not  —  some  of 
my  people  who  have  passed  away  is  in  re- 
gard of  radiation  up  to  Rowe  or  Maine- 
Yankee  or  Pilgrim,  The  NRC  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  is  a  disgrace,  and  I  hope  I  report 
that.  We  have  called  them,  we  have  begged 
them  to  go  up  there  to  the  nuclear  power 
plant  in  Maine  to  investigate.  We  get  no 
results  and  here  I  am,  a  big  shot  in  the 
Union.  Can  you  imagine  what  you  little 
people  can  get? 

We  have  what  we  call  a  good  guide  letter. 
Now,  let's  make  sure  that  Brother  Baynes 
and  the  rest  of  these  people  talk  about  these 
things.  We  have  good  guide  letters  that  we're 
supposed  to  send  over  the  teletype  right 
now  to  Vernon,  Vermont.  Chocago  Bridge 
and  Iron  is  up  there  repairing  the  units. 

Listen  to  me  carefully,  people,  and  again, 
I  don't  care  whether  you  pass  the  resolution 
or  not.  I  have  passed  my  sixty-fifth  birth- 
day, so  I  will  not  be  around,  except  at 
retirement. 

The  good  guy,  let  us  say,  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  know  these  people  we  send  to 
these  plants  for  two  years  or  longer  and 
make  sure  they're  good  guys,  meaning  they 
haven't  been  involved  in,  I  suppose,  rape, 
burglary,  or  whatever,  they  haven't  been 
caught  up  with,  that  they  are  good  people 
inside  these  plants  repairing  your  plants,  but 
up  to  Maine-Yankee,  which  was  a  disgrace, 
a  company  by  the  name  of  Coast  to  Coast 
out  of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island  went  up 
there,  non-union,  but  that's  besides  the 
point;  they  have  a  right  to  work  in  these 
plants  as  well  as  we  do,  but  the  point  was 
they  had  their  people  form  the  plant  down 
there  in  a  lunch  room  in  Maine,  and  my 
colleagues  know  this. 

They  hired  them  off  the  street,  long 
bearded  characters  —  that  doesn't  matter; 
they    may    be    good    people,    but   nobody 
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knows  where  they  came  from.  They  went 
to  the  unemployment  office  and  took  peo- 
ple out  of  the  unemployment  office.  Where 
were  the  good  guy  letters? 

So  what  I'm  trying  to  explain  to  you  peo- 
ple, there  is  more  to  the  nuclear  power 
plants  than  just  saying  we  have  jobs  for  our 
people.  Yes.  I  live  eight  miles  from  Sea- 
brook.  My  other  is  down  in  Quincy,  Mass.  I 
cover  five  states,  so  it  doesn't  matter  where 
I  live.  I  pay  taxes  in  Massachusetts,  so  don't 
worry  about  that.  My  salary  comes  out  of 
Quincy,  but  the  point  I'm  making  to  you  is 
this.  Don't  let  them  sway  you  about  Pil- 
grim I  or  Pilgrim  II.  Pilgrim  I  is  a  disgrace. 

I  told  Boston  Edison  about  three  weeks 
ago  in  a  meeting  down  in  Plymouth.  I  don't 
care  how  you  vote  for  the  resolution.  That 
resolution  don't  mean  crap.  Pardon  my 
language,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  this,  and  — 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  YouVe  had  seven 
minutes,  brother. 

MR.  HANCOCK:  And  I  heard  you  on  the 
radio  the  other  day.  You  did  a  good  job,  by 
the  way.  Thanks,  Arthur. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Further  ques- 
tions? 

MR.  SPILLANE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't 
take  up  much  of  your  time. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  We'll  hear  this 
one  speaker.  Senator  Tsongas  is  waiting. 
I'm  going  to  allow  the  question  be  called 
for  Leo,  after  this  speaker  here. 

MR.  SPILLANE:  Charlie  Spillane,  General 
Agent,  Secretary  Treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council. 

With  all  due  respect  to  everybody  sitting 
here  this  morning,  a  lot  of  people  came  into 
the  hall  and  they  did  not,  sir  hear  the  reso- 
lution read  off.  If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  read  one 
or  two  paragraphs  and  put  the  Boston  Build- 
ing Construction  Trades  Council  on  record 
in  favor  of  Resolution  No.  30. 

WHEREAS,  nuclear  plants  produce  elec- 
tricity at  about  half  the  cost  of  oil.  They 
save  New  England  consumers  $500  million 
last  year.  Saved  46  million  barrels  of  oil,  and 
each  new  plant  can  save  11  million  more 
barrels  a  year. 

I'll  stop  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  beg 
of  you  people  to  vote  in  favor  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  30. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  The  question  has 
been  called  for.  Is  it  seconded? 

(Seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor 
of  ceasing  debate,  say  aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

(Nos.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Okay.  We'll  move 
to  vote  on  the  resolution. 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say 
aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those 
opposed? 

(Nos.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  The  resoltuion 
passes. 

Ask  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  bring  in  the 
Senator. 

Before  you  do  that,  thank  you  for  your 
lively    debate    and    consideration    for    the 


speakers.  This  is  a  great  convention. 

Ironically,  on  that  subject,  and  I  don't 
want  to  bring  it  up  again,  here  is  a  U.S. 
Senator  who  was  dead  against  nuclear 
power  who  two  months  ago  came  out  for 
it  because  of  the  consequences  of  the  oil 
embargo  and  blackmailing  we're  going 
through. 

Okay.  We're  going  to  do  one  more  reso- 
lution. 

V.P.     CROTEAU:     Resolution     No.     31. 

WHEREAS,  the  Quincy  and  South  Shore 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
in  cooperation  and  guidance  from  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department 
and  following  the  policies  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
has  endeavored  to  improve  the  hours,  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country,  and; 

WHEREAS,  The  T.J.  Flatley  Company  has 
a  long  history  of  a  building  policy  of  sub- 
standard wages  and  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions, and; 

WHEREAS,  The  T.J.  Flatley  Company  is 
proposing  a  200  room  addition  to  the  Shera- 
ton Tara  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  and: 

WHEREAS,  The  T.J.  Flatley  Company  has 
already  subcontracted  work  to  contractors 
who  do  not  have  a  policy  of  community 
standards  for  hours,  wages  and  working 
conditions, 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Twenty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  AFL-CIO  condemn  this 
policy  of  substandard  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  of  the  T.J.  Flatley  Com- 
pany and  of  the  subcontractors;  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Twenty-third 
Annual  State  AFL-CIO  Convention,  con- 
vened in  Boston  on  Wednesday,  October  8, 
1980,  endorse  and  support  the  Quincy  and 
South  Shore  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  in  its  efforts  to  notify  the 
public  and  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  such 
demeaning  and  unfair  practices  of  the  T.J. 
Flatley  Company  and  of  their  subcontrac- 
tors by  authorizing  the  Quincy  and  South 
Shore  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  to  inform  the  public 
and  our  brothers  and  sisters  not  to  patronize 
the  Sheraton  Tara  Motor  Inn  on  Granite 
Street  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  by  handbills  and 
handbilling  and  other  public  notifications. 

This  is  signed  by  Carmine  D'Olympio, 
President  of  the  Quincy  and  South  Shore 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council. 

Your  Committee  is  in  concurrence  with 
this  resolution,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the 
action  of  the  Convention. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the 
resolution  and  you've  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee.  Is  it 
seconded? 

(Resolution  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Okay.  Is  there 
discussion? 

(None.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Move  to  the  vote. 
All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say  aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

(None.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Voting  is  in 
order. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  our  next 
speaker.  He  is  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  by  his  own  diligence 
and  hard  work  and  his  independent  thinking 
has  gained  national  stature  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  Paul  Tsongas  calls  the  shots  the  way 
he  sees  them,  and  is  almost  always  in  favor 
of  the  working  person.  We've  had  an  open 
communication  line  with  his  office.  We 
were  in  his  office  and  took  up  a  lot  of  his 
time  just  recently.  We  had  a  long  conver- 
sation and  I  came  away  feeling  very  good 
for  labor.  I  think  he  has  a  true  understand- 
ing of  what's  going  on,  and  I  think  the 
more  we  get  to  know  our  junior  Senator 
the  more  we're  going  to  be  appreciative  of 
his  talents. 

So  I  will  now  present  to  you  Senator  Paul 
Tsongas. 

SENATOR  TSONGAS:  Good  morning.  I 
see  the  capacity  to  be  flexible.  You  just 
endorsed  nuclear  power  and  alternative 
sources  of  energy  at  the  same  time  with 
your  bicycle  here,  so  you've  got  it  pretty 
much  covered  around  the  board. 

As  a  politician  these  days  I  get  very 
nervous  when  I  see  bags  available  for  taking 
and  cameras  around  to  record  the  events. 

Let  me  speak  to  you  about  two  issues. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  talked  about.  One  was 
the  issue  you  just  passed  on  which  I  have 
very  strong  feelings  about,  and  I  commend 
you  on  the  vote.  I  don't  know  what  the  vote 
was,  but  you  passed  the  resolution,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  as  someone  who  is  not 
a  devotee  of  nuclear  power  but  has  come  to 
understand  that  you  have  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive energy  plan  for  this  country  to  sur- 
vive, and  you  cannot  run  a  system  of 
ideology. 

I  think  it's  important  that  we  come  to- 
gether and  try  to  give  this  country  some 
kind  of  survival  capacity.  You  know,  if 
the  situation  in  Iran  and  Iraq  gets  any 
worse  we  could  be  in  very  serious  trouble. 

The  other  issue  that  I  was  going  to  try  to 
talk  to  you  about  today  was  the  issue  of 
where  the  Democratic  party  should  be  go- 
ing, which  is  what  I'm  going  to  be  spending 
a  lot  of  my  time  on  and  have  in  the  last 
few  months,  and  I  have  spoken  to  some  of 
your  people  who  have  come  down  to  Wash- 
ington, and  I  think  provided  a  good,  if  you 
will,  point  team  in  talking  about  some  of 
these  problems,  and  it's  going  to  be  the 
major  focus  of  my  attention  for  the  next 
few  months,  and  at  some  point  perhaps  we 
can  come  back  and  talk  about  that  at  a 
later  time. 

But  Ronald  Reagan  goes  into  Patterson, 
New  Jersey,  and  they  applaud;  we've  got 
problems.  I  grew  up  in  a  Patterson,  New 
Jersey  that's  called  Lowell,  and  it's  the  same 
kind  of  place,  and  it's  really  frightening  to 
think  that  our  people  could  turn  in  that 
direction. 

Much  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  our  fault, 
and  if  we  don't  start  dealing  with  that  we're 
going  to  be  a  minority  party. 

The  two  issues  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about  today,  one  is  that  called  Ronald 
Reagan.  You  remember  him.  He  refuted 
evolution  the  other  day,  which  gives  you 
some  idea  where  he's  coming  from.  I  mean 
where  the  Republican  Party  has  been  for  a 


long  time. 

The  other  issue  is  2xh.  On  November  4th, 
the  direction  of  this  country  is  going  to  be 
determined,  and  the  direction  of  the  state 
is  going  to  be  determined,  and  it's  going 
to  be  too  late  on  November  5th  to  wish  we 
had.  There  is  no  turning  back. 

What  we  have  facing  us  is  sort  of  a  prod- 
uct of  the  California  twins;  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Howard  Jarvis.  I,  as  you  know,  was  not 
a  supporter  of  President  Carter  in  the 
primaries.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  just  ask 
him,  or  better  still,  ask  Mrs.  Carter.  I  think 
she  can  tell  you  that  as  well.  So  I  have  no 
personal  vested  interest  in  his  campaign.  I, 
as  many  of  you,  supported  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, but  what's  happening  in  this  state  and 
what's  happening  around  the  country  is  a 
sort  of  interesting  phenomenon  that's 
familiar  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  oper- 
ating in  liberal  circles  for  a  while,  and  that 
is  the  move  towards  John  Anderson  by 
people   who  should   be  voting  democratic. 

The  great  thing  about  being  a  liberal  and 
voting  for  Anderson  is  the  fact  that  you'll 
never  have  to  apologize  for  what  he  does 
because  he's  not  going  to  win,  so  therefore 
after  November  4th  you  don't  have  to  apol- 
ogize to  anybody.  You  can  just  say  I  didn't 
vote  for  that  guy,  and  we  find  this  a  lot,  and 
it  happens  on  both  ends  of  the  spectrum; 
that  the  further  out  your  candidate,  the  less 
likely  it  is  that  you'll  ever  have  to  apologize 
for  him  because  he  doesn't  have  a  chance 
to  get  elected. 

So  what  we're  going  to  have  if  we're  not 
careful  is  Ronald  Reagan  in  the  White 
House  and  Massachusetts  in  —  well,  don't 
look  at  me,  I  voted  for  Anderson.  The 
point  is  that  a  vote  for  John  Anderson  is  a 
vote  for  Ronald  Reagan.  It's  that  simple. 
Ronald  Reagan  goes  into  Patterson,  New 
Jersey  and  has  all  these  blue  collar  workers 
cheering  him.  They  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
Kemp-Roth  and  where  the  tax  cut  will  go 
under  Ronald  Reagan.  It's  not  going  to  go 
to  them.  Oh,  they'll  get  maybe  $60.00  or 
$70.00.  It's  going  to  go  to  all  those  fat 
cats  who  traditionally  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  Republican  party,  and  then 
what  do  you  say? 

You  talk  about  the  programs  that  Reagan 
is  part  of.  Ronald  Reagan  is  a  sincere  in- 
dividual. He  comes  across  quite  well,  but 
Ronald  Reagan  is  a  captive  of  his  right 
wing,  and  I  deal  with  those  people  all  the 
time.  Jessie  Helms,  people  like  that,  they 
control  Ronald  Reagan. 

Now,  no  one  or  very  few  people  who  are 
concerned  about  working  people  and  work- 
ing men  and  women  I  think  would  argue 
with  me  on  that  respect.  The  danger  in  Mass- 
achusetts is  John  Anderson.  Now,  I  happen 
to  have  enormous  respect  for  many  of  the 
positions  that  he  has  taken.  Father  Drinan, 
as  you  know,  has  come  out  and  given  a 
pretty  good  argument  about  John  Ander- 
son's background  and  why  he  has  been  in 
the  other  camp  for  such  a  long  time,  but 
even  if  you  respect  as  I  do  many  of  the 
positions  that  Anderson  takes  in  this  cam- 
paign, that's  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
whether  we're  going  to  end  up  both  as  a 
state  and  as  a  Democratic  party  looking  at 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  and  it's  too  late 
after  November  4th  to  try  to  wish  we  had. 
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We've  got  a  very  different  world  ahead  of 
us  from  that  which  we've  known  the  last 
fifty  years.  It's  a  changing  world  and  we 
have  diminishing  resources,  and  we're  going 
to  have  some  very  troubling  times  ahead  of 
us,  and  if  it's  not  dealt  with  correctly,  some- 
body is  going  to  get  crunched,  and  that 
basically  will  be  those  who  can  afford  it  the 
least,  what  the  Democratic  party  has  tradi- 
tionally stood  for. 

I  think  it's  important  that  you,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  you  can,  and  I  to  the  extent  that  I 
can,  try  to  get  Massachusetts  to  reject  the 
Anderson  candidacy  and  bring  those  natural 
supporters  into  the  Carter  camp,  because  if 
we  don't  do  it,  if  the  election  were  held 
today  the  fact  is  that  Reagan  would  win  in 
Massachusetts.  Anderson  would  come  in  sec- 
ond and  President  Carter  would  come  in 
third.  That  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility between  now  and  November  4th  not 
to  allow  that  to  happen. 

I  have  some  disagreement  with  perhaps 
the  way  Reagan  has  been  characterized  in 
terms  of  his  positions.  The  fact  is  that 
Ronald  Reagan  really  believes  much  of  what 
he  says.  Many  of  the  Republicans  come  up 
to  me  in  the  Senate  and  say  don't  worry, 
Paul,  he  doesn't  believe  what  he  says.  Ima- 
gine voting  for  a  person  on  the  conviction 
that  he  doesn't  mean  what  he  says?  The 
danger  of  Ronald  Reagan  is  he  does  mean 
what  he  says. 

You  talk  about  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons,  there  ain't  no  such  thing.  They 
can  be  sustained  over  a  long  term,  and  to 
the  extent  that's  done,  we  end  up  unable  to 
do  the  other  things  that  are  important  for 
this  country. 

The  kind  of  escalation  into  a  cold  war 
environment  is  not  in  the  interests  of  our 
children,  adn  that,  I  think,  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  what  we  do. 

So  I  would  ask  you  both  organizationally, 
as  I  know  that  most  of  you  are  involved, 
but  also  personally  to  do  what  you  can  to 
elect  President  Carter  to  another  four  years 
and   keep  the   Democratic  tradition  intact. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  TSONGAS:  And  it's  very  im- 
portant that  he  win  Massachusetts,  other- 
wise I  can't  get  my  phone  calls  returned  and 
cannot  be  effective  in  that  particular 
situation. 

The  other  issue  that  affects  us  is  2V2. 
Two  and  one-half  is  a  continuation  of  the 
theory  that  the  way  to  get  somebody's 
attention  is  to  hit  him  with  a  2  by  4.  I  don't 
know  whether  any  of  you  —  I  suppose  some 
of  you  do  live  in  Cambridge,  I'll  just  use 
that  as  an  example.  If  2V2  passes,  they'll 
have  enough  money  in  Cambridge  to  pay 
fixed  costs  and  the  interest  on  the  debt. 
They  can't  hire  anybody,  okay?  So  when 
that  situation  occurs,  the  whole  city  erupts 
into  chaos,  and  at  that  point  the  proponents 
of  2V2  say  well,  we've  got  your  attention. 

Well,  they've  got  our  attention,  all  right. 
We  just  don't  have  a  city  left,  and  those  of 
us  who  grew  up  in  the  older  mill  cities  of 
the  state  have  an  enormous  stake  in  2V2. 
We've  been  struggling  in  my  community  to 
brigng  it  back.  We've  made  a  lot  of  progress, 


as  you  know. 

If  you  live  in  Dover,  2V2  is  fine,  and  I 
don't  blame  people  who  live  in  Dover  for 
voting  for  it.  To  live  in  a  city  and  vote  for 
it  is  just  crazy. 

Now,  you  have  begun,  and  many  others, 
the  campaign  to  defeat  2Y2.  It's  not  getting 
off  the  ground  to  the  extent  I  think  it's 
important  in  having  2%  defeated.  I  think 
we  have  to  go  all  out  and  to  make  sure  that 
it  not  only  gets  defeated,  but  ggets  defeated 
resoundingly.  Because  there  are  two  issues 
here,  not  only  the  issue  of  what  it  does  to 
cities  and  the  devastation  Lynn,  Lawrence, 
Fall  River,  Chicopee,  all  those  communities 
absolutely  wiped  out  in  the  process,  after 
all  we've  done  to  try  to  bring  them  back, 
but  more  importantly,  and  equally  impor- 
tantly, to  tell  all  those  people  who  were 
involved  in  2V2  in  putting  it  up,  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  be  responsible;  if 
they're  going  to  come  up  with  something 
that's  going  to  effect  this  state,  it  should  be 
done  well,  and  they  made  no  attempt  to  do 
that.  They  are  operating  out  of  an  ideology, 
a  sort  of  lash  back  at  'em  approach,  includ- 
ing people  that  I  am  very  close  to. 

For  example,  the  high  technology  people. 
They're  endorsement  of  2V2  is  irresponsible. 
If  they  want  to  have  tax  reform,  let's  sit 
down  and  do  it,  and  let's  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  keep  the  state  in  some  kind  of  a  livable 
situation,  but  not  this  ham  handed 
approach. 

We  all  live  together  in  this  state  and  sur- 
vival is  important  to  all  of  us.  Two  and 
a-half  is  an  outrage,  and  every  elected  offi- 
cial in  the  state  should  come  out  against 
it  strongly;  should  campaign  against  it 
strongly  and  be  on  the  record  as  opposed  to 
it  strongly. 

What  you  have  going  on  is  many  people 
saying  well,  I'm  not  going  to  really  come  up 
for  it  or  against  it,  and  it  will  be  defeated 
and  I  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
That's  not  good  enough.  They've  got  to 
be  out,  they've  got  to  be  out  now,  they've 
got  to  be  out  strong,  and  they've  got  to  be 
on  the  record,  and  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  do  what  you  can  to  make  sure  that 
that  is  the  case. 

Let  me  end  up  with  one  thought.  I  think 
this  a  very  serious  question  about  where  this 
country  is  going,  and  FDR  and  all  that  of 
fifty  years  ago  was  a  different  era.  When 
FDR  came  into  being,  most  Americans 
were  on  the  outside  looking  in  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  abuses  that  were  going  on. 
He  gave  us  a  government  that  was  important 
at  that  juncture. 

Those  trends  have  cahnged,  and  what  we 
are  faced  with  is  whether  we  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  going  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ferent needs  and  address  those  or  whether 
we're  going  to  leave  it  to  the  Republicans. 

I  think  there  is  a  danger  in  this  era  that 
Ronald  Reagan,  if  he  turns  out  to  be  ra- 
tional and  if  he's  elected,  could  put  together 
a  coalition  that  would  control  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  that  has  to  be  stopped. 

Now,  you  can  stop  it  by  attacking  Ronald 
Reagan;  I  do  it  all  the  time,  but  it's  more 
important  to  put  the  Democratic  party  in 
a  position  where  it  has  appeal  across  the 
board,  and  all  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
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Patterson,  New  Jersey  have  got  to  be  made 
to  feel  that  we  as  the  democrats  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  them.  That's  going  to  be  an 
enormous  operation  and  many  noses  are 
going  to  be  out  of  joint  when  it's  over,  but 
we  have  to  be  the  majority  party  if  this 
country- is  going  to  have  a  sense  of  compas- 
sion for  its  people  and  a  sense  of  leadership 
in  the  world. 

Basically,  very  unpleasant  evolution,  and 
not  a  lot  of  happiness  in  the  process,  but  I 
don't  want  my  children  to  grow  up  under  a 
series  of  Reagan  clones,  and  that  I  think, 
with  three  weeks  plus  to  go  can  be  a  very 
real  opportunity. 

If  it  ever  turned  out  that  we  lost  this 
state  to  Ronald  Reagan  because  of  adher- 
ence to  John  Anderson,  and  Massachusetts 
put  him  over  the  top,  then  how  do  we  go 
back  three  or  four  years  from  now  with  all 
that  devastation  and  explain  to  our  children 
what  we  did,  and  if  we  allow  2V2  to  pass 
and  these  cities  to  crumble  and  then  spend 
decades  trying  to  put  them  back  together 
again,  how  indeed  can  we  make  the  same 
argument. 

These  are  very  important  issues,  and 
you're  one  of  the  few  groups  that  I  can  say 
these  things  to  as  perhaps  already  con- 
vinced, and  given  that,  all  I  can  say  is  may 
you  multiply. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  IVe  been  asked 
by  the  Carpenters  District  Council  of  Bos- 
ton to  read  this  communication  to  you, 
which  I  will  do. 

"Dear  Sir  and  Brother,  Since  July  23rd, 
local  unions  in  our  district  council  have 
engaged  in  picketing  Forty-five  Corpora- 
tion, a  non-union  general  contractor  owned 
by  and  doing  work  for  the  Suffolk  Franklin 
Savings  Bank.  The  Forty-five  Corporation 
pays  substandard  wages  to  its  employees, 
wages  that  are  far  below  the  prevailing 
wages  in  this  area  for  members  of  our 
brotherhood. 

This  payment  of  substandard  wages  by 
Forty-five  Cofporation  harms  and  injures 
economically  not  only  its  employees  but 
also  it  is  an  attempt  to  undermind  and 
undercut  our  established  wages  in  this 
area. 

Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  apparently  sanc- 
tions the  payment  of  substandard  wages  by 
utilizing  Forty-five  Corporation,  so  we,  the 
business  agents  of  the  district  council, 
collectively  ask  you  to  refrain  from  doing 
business  with  Suffolk  Franklin  unless  they 
are  willing  to  charge  you  substantial  fees  for 
their  services. 

If  Suffolk  Franklin  is  unwilling  to  cut 
their  fees  for  services,  refuse  to  use  their 
facilities.  We  must,  as  union  members,  voice 
our  displeasure  with  the  non-union  in  our 
community,  and  we  as  individuals  can  do 
something  about  it. 

Please  write  or  visit  Suffolk  Franklin 
Savings,  withdraw  your  money  and  explain 
why.  With  your  cooperation  and  the 
strength  we  have  in  our  numbers,  we  can 
win  this  battle  against  the  non-union. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain  —  and 
it's  signed  by  several  of  the  business  mana- 
gers of  the  District  Council  of  Carpenters. 

Listen,    I    want    to    tell    you    once    again, 


you've  been  the  greatest  convention 
delegation  I've  ever  been  to,  and  if  you 
don't  mind,  I'm  going  to  write  to  every 
local  union  officer  and  recommend  he  send 
you  all  back  again  next  year.  How's  that? 

(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  We  will  now  re- 
turn to  resolutions.  We  don't  have  too 
many  more. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  is  Resolution  No.  32.  It  says 

WHEREAS,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Department  of  Mental  Health  has 
undertaken  a  program  to  issue  contracts  to 
vendors  in  private  industry  to  provide  sup- 
port and  logistic  services  in  various  facili- 
ties under  their  directions;  and, 

WHEREAS,  these  services  are  being  and 
have  been  historically  and  efficiently  pro- 
vided by  public  employees;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council  aggressively  support  in  the 
next  session  of  the  general  court  appropriate 
legislation  to  insure  that  all  support  services 
currently  being  provided  by  public  employ- 
ees continue  to  be  so  provided  and  that  no 
additonal  services  be  contracted  to  private 
vendors  that  can  be  provided  by  public 
employees. 

And  it's  submitted  by  Mary  Ellen  Laselle, 
President  of  Local  165,  AFSME,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  concurs 
with  this  resolution  and  moves  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  Convention. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  YouVe  heard  the 
resolution  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee.  Is  it  seconded? 

(Resolution  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Seconded.  Dis- 
cussion? 

MS.  LASELLE:  Discussion. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Sister,  identify 
yourself,  please. 

MS.  LASELLE:  I'm  Mary  Ellen  Laselle 
from  Local  165,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  delegates  why  it  is 
imperative    that    this  resolution  be  passed. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  state  schools 
and  hospitals  as  well  as  public  hospitals  are 
to  be  closed.  Well,  this  past  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  a  regional  union  meeting,  the  unions 
present  were  informed  that  Mr.  Mahoney 
from  Human  Services  and  Commissioner 
Okin  made  the  following  determination; 
that  no  DMH  employee  or  no  DMH  posi- 
tions were  to  be  allowed  to  be  moved  to  the 
community  sites  under  vendors  or  contracts. 

They  want  the  monies  to  be  given  to  the 
vendors  or  the  contractors  to  hire  who  he 
wants,  and  now  if  our  people  have  to  take 
these  jobs,  this  means  less  pay,  benefits, 
loss  of  retirement.  No  union,  no  contracts. 
If  our  people  do  not  get  these  positions 
now  what  happens  to  all  of  the  state  em- 
ployees in  mental  health  and  public  health? 

The  consent  decree  that  Northampton 
State  is  under  allows  for  training  and  re- 
training of  employees  only  and  no  job  pro- 
visions. We  have  been  told  right  along  that 
all  our  employees  would  be  placed  either  in 
community  sites  or  other  state  agencies. 
How  can  this  now  be  done  when  Mahoney 
and  Okin  have  ordered  that  no  DMH  em- 
ployee be  allowed  to  have  jobs  in  the  com- 
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munity;  that  the  monies  instead  for  the 
positions  from  the  hospital  as  the  position 
are  vacated  now  move  to  the  vendor  and  the 
contractors. 

After  leaving  that  meeting  we  immediately 
called  Council  93,  who  started  to  work  on 
this  immediately  to  get  all  the  information 
that  they  possibly  could  get  on  it. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  the  most,  and 
I'm  sure  everyone  in  this  room  will  agree,  it 
is  the  best  union  busting  tactic  I  have  ever 
laid  eyes  on  because  we  have  thousands  of 
state  employees  that  will  now  have  no 
union.  We  will  have  nothing,  and  the  ven- 
dors out  there  pay  whatever  they  want; 
their  peoples  have  no  contracts,  no  bene- 
fits, no  nothing,  and  we're  going  backward 
forty  years  at  this  rate,  and  I  urge  the  dele- 
gates in  here  to  pass  this  resolution. 

Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  sister. 
Thank  you,  very  much. 

Brother,  identify  yourself. 

MR.  COOPER:  Brother  Osborn,  my  name 
is   Paul  Cooper.   I'm  the  President  of  651. 

I  submit  additional  information  to  go 
along  with  the  resolution  and  I  hope  its 
passage  goes  through. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  institution  I'm  at 
now,  we  have  people,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, raiding  the  grounds,  and  I  use  that  term 
as  it  applies.  We  have  people  coming  from 
other  sectors  and  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Fort  Worth  has  set  up  these  vendor 
operated  homes  on  a  large  scale  basis.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  that  is  on  the  grounds  now 
looking  to  take  some  of  our  clients  insti- 
tutes out  of  Georgia,  office  in  Duxbury, 
setting  up  homes  in  Hyannis  and  Falmouth. 

There  is  a  lot  of  money  behind  these 
people  and  they're  as  hell  out  to  get  our 
jobs,  and  if  somebody  doesn't  take  recogni- 
tion to  this,  if  you  think  the  raids  that 
NAGE's  performing  is  something,  stick 
around.  They're  coming  out  as  far  as  from 
California  to  set  these  homes  up,  by  the 
way.  There  is  a  lot  of  money  coming  out  of 
somewhere  to  put  us  out  of  business. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you, 
brother. 

If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  well 
move  to  the  vote.  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution,  say  aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those 
opposed? 

(None.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Voting  is  re- 
corded as  being  unanimous. 

Now,  in  COPE,  we  put  in  every  kit  a  news- 
letter and  all  the  endorsements  that  the 
cope  committee  has  endorsed  during  the 
past  year  for  these  elections.  I  hope  you  will 
read  them  and  study  them.  The  only  addi- 
tions that  have  taken  place  are  representa- 
tive Gerald  Cohen  of  Andover,  who  has 
been  out  front  for  us  on  the  7}/z  question 
and  spoke  yesterday.  The  Senate  democrat, 
Patricia  McGovern,  she  has  already  been 
endorsed  before,  and  the  Senate  democrat, 
William  J.  Gustus,  these  were  put  in  by  the 
Greater  Lawrence/Haverhill  Central  Labor 
Council. 

From  the  Springfield,  Chicopee,  Westfield 
we  had  three  more,  Walter  D'Fillippe, 
Edward    Connelly,    and   Iris   Holland.    The 


only  other  action  on  endorsements  was 
one  to  take  away  the  endorsement  from 
Richard  Moore  of  Hopedale  because  infor- 
mation came  to  us  which  we  did  not  have, 
of  anti-voting  bills  that  he  voted  against,  a 
record  of  anti  votes  against  labor. 

Other  than  that  there  was  concurrence 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  central 
bodies,  and  that  is  the  action  that  was 
taken. 

We  are  hopeful  in  Cope  to  promote  a 
program  that  will  get  union  members,  the 
rank  and  file  and  officers  to  run  for  office. 
We  want  male,  female,  union  members 
over  there  in  the  halls  on  Beacon  Hill  be- 
cause the  way  it's  going,  the  new  breed  are 
going  in  there  and  sometimes  they  even 
want  to  help  you  but  they  just  can't  under- 
stand you.  They  didn't  grow  up  the  tough 
way  that  we  have,  and  they  just  can't  see 
with  their  vision  that  we  really  have  a  prob- 
lem, such  in  sum,  the  problems  you're 
talking  about  right  here  today. 

We've  got  to  get  our  own  kind  in  there, 
and  the  Mass  State  Labor  Council  wants  to 
do  anything  it  can  to  aid  and  enhance  any 
union  member  that  wants  to  run  for  public 
office,  and  we  will  be  developing  programs 
along  that  line. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

We'll  move  into  resolutions. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters,  Resolution  Nos.  33  and  No.  34 
are  similar  in  philosophy  as  Resolution 
No.  32  was,  so  if  you  will  allow  me  just  to 
read  just  the  resolves  on  these  next  two, 
then  you  can  take  the  actions  that  you 
would  like  to  take.  On  Resolution  No.  33 
I'll  read  the  resolve. 

It  says  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Mass  State  Labor 
Council  aggressively  support  in  the  next 
session  of  the  general  court,  legislation 
that  will  insure  the  orderly  transition  of 
persons  now  employees  in  the  various 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  in  their  respective  job  categories 
as  state  employees  into  community  settings 
under  the  administration  and  purview  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
it's  respectfully  submitted  by  Mary  Ellen 
Laselle,  President  of  Local  165,  AFSME, 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  concurs 
with  this  resolution  and  moves  you  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  Convention. 

PRESDIENT  OSBORN:  YouVe  heard  the 
resolution  and  you've  heard  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee.  What  is  your 
plea,  is  it  seconded? 

(Resolution  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Discussion? 

(None.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor  of  this  resolution,  say  aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those 
opposed? 

(None.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Another  unani- 
mous vote  be  recorded. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Two  more. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Okay.  And  on  Resolu- 
tion No.  34,  I'll  give  you  a  little  secret.  The 
whereases  are  written  with  words  that  are 
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about  four  feet  long  and  are  very  difficult 
for  me  to  pronounce  so  therefore  I'll  read 
only  the  resolves,  and  bear  with  me. 

Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  Council  93  take  appro- 
priate action  necessary  to  protect  the 
demonstrably  successful  staff  resources  to 
assure  continuity  of  quality  services  that 
bring  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
into  compliance  with  the  Federal  Register 
Proposed  Rules,  No.  1386.51,  title,  "Pro- 
tection of  Employee  Interest",  immediately 
they  are  enacted;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  such  action  as  alluded 
to  the  above  be  that  Council  93  sponsor 
draft  and  negotiate  an  agreement  between 
the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Labor,  thereby  protecting  and 
guaranteeing  client  services  by  state  em- 
ployees; and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  Council  93  agrees  to 
introduce  this  resolution  in  its  entirety 
before  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Coun- 
cil Convention  for  their  support  and  neces- 
sary action,  including  but  not  limited  to 
legislation  regarding  compliance  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Federal  Register  Pro- 
posed Rules  as  stated  above. 

And  it's  submitted  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  Local  17,  the  Belchertown  State 
School,  and  signed  by  many  of  the  people 
employed  in  that  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  concurs 
with  this  resolution  and  moves  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  Convention. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  YouVe  heard  the 
resolution  and  you've  heard  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee.  Is  it  seconded? 

(Resolution  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Discussion?  Sister 
in  the  rear? 

MS.  STRATMAN:  Rachael  Stratman, 
President  of  Local  1 190,  AFSME,  AFL-CIO. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Rachael,  will  you 
speak  up  a  little  bit  louder,  please? 

MS.  STRATMAN:  Well,  I  have  a  loud 
voice.  I  was  trying  to  hold  it  down  a  little 
bit. 

This  proposal  is  presented  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  recognition  by 
Congress  in  1975  that  there  was  a  need  for 
employee  protections  in  connection  with 
the  plans  for  deinstitutionalization.  Massa- 
chusetts is  one  of  forty-five  states  not  in 
compliance  with  the  developmental  disabili- 
ties assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act, 
PL-91-517,  as  amended  by  PL-91-103  and 
PL-95-602,  etc.,  etc.,  Section  6001. 

This  proposal  is  asking  the  Mass  State 
Labor  Council  to  take  whatever  steps  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
labor  and  the  Commonwealth  to  implement 
the  protection  of  employee  interests  as 
stated  in  the  Federal  Register  Proposed 
Rules  No.  1386-51. 

Thank  you,  very  much.  I  urge  you  all  to 
please  vote  to  accept  this  amendment,  this 
resolution. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  sister. 
I  don't,  as  a  practice  from  the  chair  to  speak 
on  any  resolutions,  but  because  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  former  resolution,  this  one, 
and  I  think  another  one  to  come,  I'd  just 
like  to  inform  you  that  I  will  call  a  meeting 


with  the  Executive  Officers  of  93  the  first 
of  next  week  to  see  if  we  can  put  this  thing 
together  and  find  some  resolve. 

On  the  motion,  we  will  move  to  the  vote. 
All  those  in  favor,  say  aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:   Those   opposed? 

(None.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Another  unani- 
mous recording. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  This  is  Resolution 
No.  35,  and  this  is  the  last  resolution  to 
be  heard.  Resolution  No.  36  was  passed 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  this  is  a  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  a  state-wide  campaign 
focusing  on  equal  pay  for  work  of  a  compar- 
able worth,  and  it  says, 

WHEREAS,  it  is  now  seventeen  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act, 
and  sixteen  years  since  the  passage  of 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  yet  women 
in  1977,  as  in  1961,  only  earned  59  cents 
for  every  dollar  earned  by  me.  And  it  says 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Mass  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL^IO,  supports  the  concept  of 
equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable  worth  as 
one  approach  for  attacking  the  problem  of 
a  wage  gap  between  women  and  men;  and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  a  state-wide  campaign 
of  education,  lobbying  and  bargaining  be 
implemented  in  supoort  of  equal  pay  for 
work  of  comparable  worth. 

It  is  submitted  by  IUE  Local  201,  Peter 
Teal,  BA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  concurs 
with  this  resolution  and  moves  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  Convention. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  YouVe  heard  the 
resolution  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee.  Is  it  seconded? 

(Seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  We'll  open  for 
discussion.  The  brother  at  the  back? 

MR.  HAMILTON:  Al  Hamilton,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, IUE  201,  President. 

Since  somewhere  in  the  '30's,  our  local 
has  been  pressing  for  equal  pay  for  women, 
often  times  to  no  avail.  Recently,  several 
years  ago,  the  Commissioner  of  the  EEOC 
sued  General  Electric  Company  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  we  had  been  pleading 
those  grievances  all  those  lonesome  years. 
A  conciliation  agreement  was  reached  out 
of  court.  We  had  gleaned  through  the  grape- 
vine that  it  was  not  to  satisfy  Local  201, 
and  embarked  upon  our  own  suit  and  we  are 
engaged  in  that  now.  The  company  has  en- 
gaged us  in  several  conciliatory  efforts 
where  neither  party  has  been  able  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

I  think  it's  important  to  recognize  what 
this  resolution  is  not.  It  asks  no  special 
favor  for  any  woman  in  the  labor  move- 
ment with  respect  to  placement,  with  re- 
spect to  pay,  with  respect  to  benefits.  It 
asks  only  one  thing,  brothers  and  sisters; 
that  women  be  treated  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
job  which  has  the  same  job  content  as  ours, 
or  male  employees,  that  she  be  paid  the 
same  wage  rate. 

I  urge  this  adoption  unanimously. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 
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Seeing  no  one  further  on  the  mikes,  well 
move  to  the  vote.  All  those  in  favor,  say 
aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

(None.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Recorded  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chairman  would  like  to  come  to  the 
mike  for  one  more  minute. 

V.P.  CROTEAU:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  con- 
cludes your  report  on  resolutions.  Myself 
and  the  Committee  on  Resolution  wishes  to 
thank  the  body  of  this  convention  for  their 
attentiveness  and  participation  in  this  proc- 
ess. You've  been  —  I've  been  coming  to 
these  conventions  for  thirty  years  now,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  can  remember 
where  we've  had  a  hall  full  of  people  when 
resolutions  were  read,  and  again,  I  want  to 
thank    you    and    so    does    the    committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  out 
your  Committee.  The  Committee  consisted 
of  Richard  Croteau,  Chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  District  Council  of  Carpen- 
ters; Robert  Rodwell,  Amalgamated  Transit, 
Local  589  of  Boston;  Jack  Cicero,  IBW, 
326  of  Lawrence;  Louie  Manderini,  Labors 
Local  22,  Boston;  Eileen  Flynn,  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Workers,  No.  26,  Boston; 
Thomas  Climo,  Sugarworkers,  No.  1660, 
Boston;  Richard  Post,  Machinists,  No.  38, 
Boston;  James  Kilroy,  IBW,  Local  1505, 
Waltham;  Tim  Sullivan,  Machinists,  Lodge 
No.  1420,  Chicopee;  Richard  Heffernan, 
IBEW,  No.  2222,  Quincy;  John  Greenland, 
Carpenters  Local  No.  30,  Boston;  Edward 
Collins,  IBEW,  No.  455,  Springfield;  and 
Julie  Kellogg  of  the  Rubberworkers  of 
1051,Westfield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  this  committee 
be  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  The  Chairman  has 
asked  for  the  approval  to  be  dismissed  and 
also  a  thank  you  from  the  Convention.  If 
you  interpret  that  the  way  I  do,  I  would  say 
that  a  yes  vote  and  a  hand  of  applause  is 
what  they  are  seeking. 

All  those  in  favor? 

(Ayes.)  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Thank  you  for 
your  diligent  work.  The  Credentials  Com- 
mittee will  report  this  afternoon.  We  are 
going  to  start  the  drawings  at  2:00.  We  do 
urge  that  once  more,  those  who  have  not 
bought  a  COPE  ticket,  please,  it's  right  out- 
side the  door.  There's  the  color  TV  you  can 
win,  and  there  are  other  prizes.  It's  a  $1.00 
investment.  We  need  it.  We  have  a  special 
reason  for  it.  We  want  to  get  some  demo- 
cratic friends  into  office  this  November. 

The  union  label  show  will  be  2:00,  and  the 
employer  of  the  year  award  will  be  given  at 
that  time.  With  that,  I  will  now  call  for  a 
motion  to  adjourn  until  this  afternoon. 

(Motion  to  adjourn.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Seconded? 

(Motion  seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor, 
say  aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those 
opposed? 

(None.) 


PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  That  is  a  vote, 
and  so  ordered. 

(Whereupon  the  Convention  recessed  for 
lunch.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  We  will  now  de- 
clare this  meeting  duly  opened  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  our  final  session. 
We  will  now  have  the  report  from  the 
Credentials  Committee,  Chairman  Ralph 
Arivella. 

MR.  ARIVELLA:  This  is  the  final  report 
from  your  Credentials  Committee.  When 
the  Credentials  Committee  adjourned  this 
afternoon  at  12  o'clock  for  the  rest  of  the 
convention,  there  were  773  delegates  ad- 
mitted, and  225  alternates,  making  a  grand 
total  of  998  delegates  and  alternates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Conven- 
tion allow  these  delegates  to  be  seated  with 
voice  and  vote. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  You've  heard  the 
report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  Chair- 
man, Ralph  Arivella  and  his  recommenda- 
tion of  voice  and  vote  to  the  final  total  of 
the  delegates  to  be  accepted  by  this  body. 

(Seconded.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Seconded.  Dis- 
cussion? 

(None.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those  in 
favor  of  this  motion  will  say  aye. 

(Ayes.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  All  those 
opposed? 

(No.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Vote  and  so 
order. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Emeritus  Jimmy 
Loughlin  just  advised  me,  which  I  will  gladly 
do,  to  thank  all  of  the  local  unions.  He 
thinks  this  is  an  off  year  record  for  the 
amount  of  delegates  that  participated  in 
this  convention,  so  thank  you,  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Also,  whoever 
wins  the  rifle  in  the  raffle  because  of  the 
laws  that  prevail  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, you're  going  to  have  to  get  a  firearms 
I.D.  card  before  removal  to  your  home  with 
the  rifle,  and  you  can  talk  with  Timothy 
Sullivan,  or  Joe  Sullivan,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  union  label  raffle  immediately  following 
the  drawing.  Thank  you. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  pleasure  to  turn  the 
microphone  over  to  —  well,  who  we  call 
Hotel  Joe  Sullivan,  but  he's  Vice  President 
Joe  Sullivan.  He's  also  the  second  man  in 
charge  of  Union  Label.  Him  and  Al 
McGlynn  have  been  running  it  for  a  period 
of  years  now,  and  he  has  done  a  heck  of  a 
good  job.  He's  from  the  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Workers.  Joe  Sullivan. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  I'm  glad  to  see  we  have 
a  nice  crowd  here,  and  if  I  may,  I'm  going  to 
bring  Al  McGlynn  on  now  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  plaque. 

If  you  please,  if  you  may,  Al  McGlynn. 

MR.  McGLYNN:  Thank  you,  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Roger 
Saunders  to  the  microphone  and  present  to 
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him  the  Employer  Award  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Saunders,  would  you  please  come 
forward? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  McGLYNN:  And  I  would  like  to  read 
what  it  says  on  the  plaque. 

Massachusetts  Union  Label  and  Service 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  Fifteenth  annual 
award  presented  to  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Laborers  Massachusetts  Employer  of  the 
Year,  for  an  outstanding  example  of  a  fine 
company  carefully  building  excellent  labor 
relations,  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel  has 
maintained  honorable  labor  contracts  with 
Local  26  employees  and  Bartenders  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

From  labor's  viewpoint,  the  Boston  Park 
Plaza  Hotel  has  earned  and  continues  to 
merit  the  recognition  as  laborers  employer 
of  the  year  for  1980.  Gratefully  awarded  at 
our  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention  at  the 
Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, October  10,  1980.  Joseph  J.  Sullivan, 
President,  Alfred  A.  McGlynn,  Secretary 
Treasurer. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Saunders. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  SAUNDERS:  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
my  name  is  Roger  Saunders,  and  three  and 
a  half  years  ago  when  I  entered  this  hotel  it 
was  closed.  There  were  padlocks  on  the 
doors;  there  was  a  watchman  in  the  lobby. 
It  was  a  very,  very  sad  moment.  Some  800 
workers  were  laid  off  and  it  was  a  very  dark 
day  in  the  city's  history. 

Thirty  hotels  have  closed  in  Boston  over 
the  past  thirty-five  years.  Not  one  has  ever 
reopened  before  until  the  Boston  Park 
Plaza,  which  was  the  Statler  originally, 
reopened  in  1977,  three  weeks  after  it  had 
closed. 

I'm  very  proud  to  accept  this  award,  this 
plaque  on  behalf  of  over  1,000  employees 
and  management  of  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel 
and  other  affiliated  hotels,  the  Lenox  and 
the  Copley  Square  Hotel. 

I  also  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  my  family  who  work  —  I  almost  think 
that  we  should  have  frankly  a  union  for 
management  because  we're  working  be- 
tween 14  and  16  hours  a  day  making  it  all 
come  together  for  the  last  three  and  a  half 
years,  but  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you 
my  two  sons,  Gary  Saunders  and  Jeffrey 
Saunders,  who  are  right  here,  and  the  man 
that  is  really  behind  all  of  the  operations  of 
the  hotels  and  who  is  our  right  hand,  Peter 
Van  Cleef. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  SAUNDERS:  There  are  just  a  couple 
of  things  I  have  to  say.  I  won't  take  up  too 
much  of  your  time,  but  I  really  am  deeply 
honored.  I  think  it's  the  first  time  that  an 
independent  business,  one  that  is  not  af- 
filiated with  a  major  company  somewhere 
in  the  United  States,  whether  it  was  Ray- 
theon last  year  or  whomever  in  the  previous 
fourteen  years  before  that,  I  think  it's  the 
first  time  that  an  independent  business  has 
been  honored.  I  mean  we're  Boston  people. 
We  lived  and  we  were  born,  and  my  father 
before  me  were  born  in  Massachusetts,  and 
to  us  it's  a  very  special  place  and  a  place  we 
will  not  move  out  of.  We  just  simply  want 
to  enlarge  into. 

Everything     you    see,    whether    it's    the 


ballroom  or  the  rooms  upstairs  or  the  lobby 
or  the  restaurants  or  whatever,  and  we 're  just 
opening  two  new  restaurants,  those  of  you 
who  remember  the  Cafe  Rouge  when  Stat- 
ler opened  it,  it's  being  reopened  again,  and 
the  Fox  and  Hound,  you  may  recognize  that 
as  a  familiar  name  in  the  city  which  oper- 
ated as  a  restaurant  some  years  ago,  we're 
opening  those  and  we're  going  to  put  a  lot 
more   people  to  work  in  those  restaurants. 

Well,  the  thing  that  I  wanted  to  say  was 
that  this  hotel,  with  all  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  not  one  penny  has  come  from 
the  government.  This  is  all  private  money, 
private  in  the  sense  that  we  personally  have 
had  to  go  out  and  borrow  it  and  beg  for  it, 
I  might  say,  and  get  it  done,  and  we're  put- 
ting every  dime  back  into  this  hotel  that  the 
success  of  the  hotel  has  produced  over  the 
past  two  to  three  years,  and  as  you  look 
around  you'll  recognize  that,  and  you  can 
talk  to  some  of  the  people  that  work  here, 
and  I'm  sure  they'll  tell  you  the  same  thing, 
that  we  really  have  worked  just  as  hard  as 
anyone,  ourselves  as  our  family,  and  have 
worked  just  as  hard  to  put  the  money  into 
the  hotel,  rather  than  taking  any  dimes  out. 

I  hope  that  as  we  live  through  the  im- 
provements that  the  City  of  Boston,  which 
is  a  great  city,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  is  doing  a  super  job  in 
attracting  new  business,  I  hope  that  we  re- 
member that  some  of  these  shiny,  beautiful 
new  hotels  that  will  be  arising  in  the  next 
three  or  four  or  five  years,  that  you  won't 
forget  the  years  of  service  that  all  of  the 
people  in  this  hotel  have  done  for  the  com- 
munity when  the  new  hotels  arise.  We  feel 
that  we've  got  something  very  special  to 
offer. 

We  have  the  best  staff  in  the  City  of 
Boston  and  we're  just  proud  of  everybody 
that  works  here. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  SAUNDERS:  We  are  loyal  to  the 
labor  movement  and  we're  loyal  to  you  and 
we  appreciate  your  business,  your  making 
your  headquarters  here  this  year  and  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  us, 
I  just  want  to  say  thank  you  very  much  for 
maintaining  that  relationship  and  continuing 
it  in  the  future  years. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  McGLYNN:  At  this  time  we  will 
open  up  the  drawing,  but  first  I  would  like 
to  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Union 
Label  and  Service  Trades  Council  officers, 
we  would  like  to  thank  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council  officers  for  being  so 
generous  to  us  to  allow  us  to  do  a  good  job 
for  you. 

As  you  know,  our  function  is  to  keep 
America  working,  and  we  do  all  we  can  to 
do  it,  so  without  any  further  ado  now,  I 
will  first  read  off  the  winners  of  the  Bible. 
Your  name  will  be  read  off,  and  Mrs.  Dolly 
Schultz  has  your  name  and  address  and  will 
send  you  an  application  for  you  to  fill  out 
and  send  back  to  her,  telling  her  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Bible. 

And  the  winners  are  Mary  Ellen  Laselle, 
President,  Northampton  State  Hospital, 
Local  165. 

The  other  winner  is  Rose  Sacco,  ACTWU 
273. 
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The  third  winner  is  Betty  Cottone,  Presi- 
dent Local  22,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

You  will  get  your  application  through  the 
mail  very  soon,  and  she  will  explain  to  you 
what  to  do. 

Right  now  we  would  like  to  have  the 
drawing  for  the  American  Life  Insurance 
television.  If  the  young  lady  would  come 
forward  and  draw  out  the  lucky  winner, 
please? 

And  the  winner  of  the  color  television 
from  the  American  Home  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  John  Andrews,  37  Perry  Ave- 
nue, Brockton,  Massachusetts,  AFSCME 
Local  1489.  You  are  the  winner. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  If  you're  in  the  hall, 
please  put  your  hand  up.  Where  are  you? 
All  right.  You're  on  the  way  down. 

MR.  McGLYNN:  The  next  drawing  will 
be  for  the  television  for  the  COPE.  Could 
we  have  a  young  lady  from  the  audience 
come  up  and  pick  out  a  ticket  please,  for 
the  winner?  Any  young  lady,  please.  Okay. 
Arthur  will  draw  it. 

Ed  Coughlin.  Is  he  here? 

Could  we  have  some  young  ladies  to  assist 
us  in  the  drawing,  please,  any  young  ladies 
at  all? 

We're  going  to  start  the  drawing,  but 
when  we  draw  the  first  number,  we  will 
wait  a  couple  of  minutes  because  no  doubt 
the  person  whose  name  has  been  drawn  is 
probably  way  back  in  the  back  of  the  hall 
and  we'd  like  to  have  them  come  up  so  they 
can  make  the  first  choice,  and  we  will  wait 
a  few  minutes  before  we  draw  —  not  min- 
utes, a  few  seconds  before  we  draw  the 
second  number  because  we  have  some  prizes 
here  that  are  very  valuable,  and  we  have  the 
grocery  bags  that  are  worth  quite  a  bit  of 
money,  too,  because  they  have  sugar  and 
so  forth. 

PRESIDENT  OSBORN:  Will  you  please 
excuse  me  and  give  me  your  kind  attention? 
Ken  Bastallini  from  the  Clothing  Workers 
Local  181,  call  your  wife  immediately 
at  home. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  All  right.  We're  ready 
to  start  and  you  know  what  the  ground 
rules  are,  especially  for  the  first  five  or  six 
or  seven  big  prizes.  Well  call  a  name  out. 
Please,  if  you're  there,  put  your  hand  up 
so  I  can  see  you.  If  not,  we're  going  to  give 
you  a  few  seconds  to  get  down.  You  come 
in  on  this  side  over  here  and  go  out  on  this 
side  here,  please,  all  right?  In  one  side  and 
out  the  other.  You'll  have  to  pardon  us  for 
one  second.  There  is  another  weekend  for 
two,  a  get  away  weekend  for  two,  and  we 
will  have  that  drawing  right  now. 

The  name  is  V.R.  Gonzale,  54  Comedy 
Road,  ATU  448,  and  the  telephone  number 
is  566-3497.  Who  has  that  phone  number? 
You  must  be  here  —  do  I  understand  you 
must  be  in  the  hall  to  win  it?  No.  You  don't 
have  to  be  in  the  hall  to  win  it.  Okay. 
There  is  the  lucky  winner.  V.R.  Gonzale, 
54  Comedy  Road.  The  telephone  number  is 
566-3497. 

MR.  McGLYNN:  Also,  there  is  another 
one  on  that  same  drawing  on  cope.  Henry 
just  told  me  about  it. 

V.P.  KHOURY:  The  next  prize  will  be  a 
complete  physical  check  up  at  the  Boston 


Evening  Clinic.  Now,  believe  me,  this  is 
something  that  you  will  be  proud  to  go 
through    because    they    go  complete  body. 

MR.  McGLYNN:  The  winner  is  John 
Farrell,  103. 1  guess  he  must  be  here. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  When  your  name  or 
number  is  called,  please  raise  your  hand  so 
we'll  know  you're  there. 

Tina  of  the  Building  Trades.  Tina,  are 
you  here? 

If  you  will  please,  the  rule  is  you  have  to 
be  in  the  hall,  and  we're  giving  you  some 
time  to  get  up  here. 

AUDIENCE:  Tina  just  went  out  to  get  a 
telephone  call  for  the  Building  Trades. 

I'll  go  out  and  get  her.  She  was  just  here. 
She  gave  her  ticket  to  Leo,  Local  103  to 
hold  it. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  Well,  the  rules  are  the 
rules.  I'm  sorry. 

AUDIENCE:  Will  you  give  me  a  minute 
to  see  if  she's  out  on  that  phone?  I'll  go 
myself. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  I'm  very  sorry.  Rules 
are  the  rules.  All  right.  Here  is  the  second 
prize. 

AUDIENCE:  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  think  it's 
high  time  to  give  a  round  of  applause  to  our 
young  president  Arthur  Osborn,  who  has 
done  a  commendable  job  at  this  convention. 
Let's  all  rise  and  give  him  a  big  hand. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  Make  those  speeches  in 
the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council,  George. 
Don't  do  it  here,  not  on  my  time. 

AUDIENCE:  And  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  have 
the  same  round  of  applause  for  Paul  Quirk 
because  he's  done  a  hell  of  a  job  also,  and 
since  Tina  isn't  here,  if  she  gets  to  the  hall 
she  can  get  the  second,  or  third  or  fourth 
prize. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  The  time  is  up  on  it.  I 
told  you  we'd  have  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Now,  let's  quit  stalling.  Let's  start  moving. 
We're  going  on  now.  I'm  very  sorry.  Here  it 
is  here.  The  name  is  Anne  Tague,  T-a-g-u-e, 
173  RWDSU.  Is  she  in  the  room  here?  Are 
you  here?  Put  your  hand  up  and  come 
on  up. 

Nora  Sodaquist,  Local  66.  Are  you  here? 
Again,  Nora  Sodaquist,  Local  66.  One  more 
time,  Nora  Sodaquist,  Local  66.  All  right. 
That's  it.  She's  not  here.  The  freezer  is  gone. 
That  was  the  first  prize. 

This  looks  like  George  Collins,  Local  103. 
Are  you  here,  George?  All  right,  come 
on  up. 

The  next  one  is  Barbara  Devlin,  Local  15. 
Are  you  here?  All  right. 

The  next  one  is  Barbara  King,  509.  Are 
you  here,  Barbara?  Barbara  King,  are  you 
here?  One  more  time,  Barbara  King?  No 
Barbara  King. 

John  Mooney,  66  BTU?  John  Mooney,  are 
you  here?  John  Mooney?  One  more  time, 
John  Mooney,  are  you  here?  John  Mooney 
is  not  here. 

To  take  just  a  moment  on  the  gun,  Tim 
Sullivan,  you're  in  the  audience  there  be- 
cause you  told  me  you  were  going  to  stand 
by.  Would  you  please  come  up  here?  Tim, 
are  you  there?  All  right.  Tim,  will  you  talk 
to  this  gentleman?  All  right. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  Let  me  just  tell  you  one 
thing.  Without  a  federal  identification  you 
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cannot  have  the  gun.  You  have  to  have  a 
license  to  have  the  gun.  It's  as  simple  as 
that.  It's  a  beautiful  gun.  I  hope  somebody 
picks  it  up,  but  you  have  to  have  an  identi- 
fication card.  If  you  don't  you  go  to  jail, 
and  I'm  not  going  with  you,  believe  me. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  That's  it.  John  Con- 
nelly, Elevator  Constructors.  John  Connelly. 
John  Connelly,  are  you  here?  John  Con- 
nelly? No  John  Connelly. 

Sheila  Feenan,  Local  66.  Are  you  here, 
Sheila?  Sheila  Feenan,  one  more  time, 
Local  66?  She's  not  here. 

Harry  Adams,  1505?  Are  you  here, 
Harry?  All  right. 

Laura  Chouinard,  177,  and  I  know  she's 
here   because  she  pulled  it  out  of  the  bag. 

Well,  I  have  a  ticket  here  with  no  name  on 
it,  but  it  comes  out  of  Local  Union  1505, 
and  the  ticket  number  is  4562,  so  anybody 
out  of  1505,  check  your  tickets.  You  for- 
got to  fill  the  name  in. 

Jim  Pappas,  509.  Are  you  here,  Jim? 
Come  on  up. 

Pat  Brunetti,  1190.  Are  you  here?  Pat, 
are  you  here?  All  right,  Come  on  down. 
He's  here. 

It  looks  like  Linda  McFay,  Local  309. 
All  right.  Come  on  down. 

MR.  McGLYNN:  It  looks  like  BUI  Carey, 
No.  4662.  Are  you  in  the  hall?  No.  4662, 
Bill  Carey. 

The  next  number  is  Ken  Magnun,  Wor- 
cester Labor  Council,  4035.  Are  you  here, 
Kenny?  Okay. 

The  next  number  is  Emile  —  Enrico 
Parenti.  Are  you  here,  Enrico?  I  haven't 
seen  him.  Enrico  Parenti,  Boston  Joint 
Board. 

Mary  Ellen  Isabelle,  it  looks  like.  The 
number  is  4133,  Local  165.  Are  you  here? 
Raise  your  hand,  please.  Are  you  here? 
Okay. 

The  next  number  —  the  next  winner  is 
Ethel  Forder,  Local  1037.  Are  you  here? 
Please  come  up. 

Martha  Barry,  1505.  Are  you  here, 
Martha? 

The  next  one  is  Kenneth  Melanson,  Local 
1505.  Are  you  here,  Kenny?  1505  Kenny 
Melanson.  Are  you  here?  Please  raise  your 
hand.  No  response,  Are  you  here?  Okay. 

Dan  Arsenault,  Local  15,  United  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers. 

Bob  Fitzmorris,  Local  254.  Are  you  here? 
Bob  Fitzmorris?  Here?  He  isn't  here? 
Okay,  there  he  is. 

Frank  Paponi,  Local  144  5,  no.  4373.  Are 
you  here?  Come  up,  please.  You  have  to 
come  up  and  get  your  prize. 

The  next  one  is  no.  4666.  I  can't  read  the 
name  and  I  can't  read  the  local  number. 
The  ticket  number  is  4666. 

The  next  is  Duke  Alto,  Machinists,  1973. 
Are  you  here?  Okay. 

Annie  Victor,  470?  There's  Annie. 

Joseph  Zampatella,  Asbestos  workers, 
Local  6.  Are  you  here? 

The  next  person  that  we  draw  now  will  be 
a  winner  in  a  weekend  for  two  in  this 
great  hotel  that  we're  in  right  now.  All  of 
the  information  is  inside  of  this  envelope. 
This  is  for  a  weekend  for  two,  and  the 
name  is  John  Hancock,  Local  1505,  IBEW. 
Are  you   here?   Are   you  here,  John?  John 


Hancock,  is  he  in  the  hall? 

The  next  one  is  Giro  Cardinal,  4542. 
Okay. 

The  next  is  a  weekend  for  two  at  the 
Sheraton  Boston  Hotel.  David  Rodgers, 
469.  Are  you  here? 

PRESIDENT  OS  BORN:  Listen,  while 
we're  all  in  such  a  good  mood,  and  this  will 
be  the  last  time  we  come  before  you  with 
this  request,  you  gave  applause  to  some  of 
the  people  who  were  responsible  for  the 
convention,  but  the  two  hardest  workers 
were  not  recognized  yet,  and  that's  Louanne 
and  Theresa.  I'd  appreciate  it  if  they'd 
stand  up  right  now. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  McGLYNN:  The  next  winner  is  a 
weekend  for  two  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
and  the  name  is  C.  Montgomery,  AFSCME, 
Local  691.  Are  you  here?  Okay. 

Helen  Craig,  Smith  College.  Helen  Craig, 
are  you  in  the  hall?  Local  211,  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton,  Mass.  Are  you  here? 
Please  raise  your  hand.  No  response. 

Bill  Chandler,  Local  264,  District  38.  Are 
you  here? 

Arthur  J.  McGrail,  Machinists,  1836.  Are 
you  here? 

Ann  Marie  Desbois,  Local  1289.  Are  you 
here? 

Roy  Saint  Therese,  Local  61.  Local  61, 
Roy  Saint  Therese,  are  you  here?  All  right. 

John  J.  O'Leary,  Local  589.  Are  you 
here?  Okay. 

V.P.  MIODONKA:  The  next  winner  is 
Ernest  J.  St.  George,  Boston  Mail  Union, 
Local  No.  1.  Ernest  St.  George? 

The  next  winner  is  Frank  Quirk,  Council 
93.  Frank  Quirk,  Council  93. 

The  next  winner  is  Virginia  Fitzgerald, 
Local  66. 

The  next  winner  is  Al  Berdenis,  Seafood 
Local  No.  15. 

For  your  information,  due  to  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspections,  we  just  brought  out  some 
of  the  meat  that  was  donated  by  Columbia 
Packing  here  in  Boston,  for  the  future 
winners,  bologna  and  whatever. 

The  next  winner  is  Al  Polk,  USWA,  Local 
3638.  AlPolk. 

Nicholas  Magliano,  AFSCME,  No.  22  56. 
Nicholas  Magliano. 

Eleanor  King,  AFSCME,  Local  648. 
Eleanor  King? 

R.G.  Penny,  Local  1505.  R.G.  Penny, 
Local  1505. 

Alice  Holmes.  I  guess  she's  here. 

Jasper  T.   Grasser,   Lynn  Teachers,  1037. 

Charlie  Gorr,  Local  77.  Local  77,  Charlie 
Gorr. 

William   Blair,   Local   1677.  William  Blair. 

Phil  Perrone,  Local  66,  BTU. 

William  P.  Cleary.  Bill  Cleary,  Local  103. 

Jean    Thibeault,    Local     177,    Fall    River. 

John  Ingemmi,  AFSCME,  489. 

This  looks  like  L.  A.  Manderini,  Local  22. 
L.A.  Manderini,  Local  22. 

B.  Bold,  Local  584. 

Eileen  G.  Flynn,  Local  26. 

Ken    Bagistini,  Local    181.   Ken  Bagistini. 

John  Lang,  Local  2.  John  Lang,  Local  2. 

Barnie   Walsh,    Local    67.      Barnie  Walsh. 

This  looks  like  Ken  Melanson,  Local  1505. 
Ken  Melanson. 

V.  Merloni,  Jr.,  Local  609. 
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The  next  number,  the  number  of  the 
ticket  is  4327,  Dom  Merridan,  or  whatever, 
and  it's  Local  14. 

The  number  of  the  ticket  is  4814.  It  looks 
like  Christine,  and  I  can't  make  out  the 
last  name.  District  1196.  Christine,  Dis- 
trict 1196. 

Ferrara,  Local  1 .  Ferrara. 

Manuel  Cuerra,  Local  224,  Springfield. 

Paul  Melody,  Local  369. 

Dave  Breedmore,  UFC  616. 

Russ  Hines,  Local  836.  Russ  Hines. 


Joe  Nevins,  Local  264.  Joe  Nevins. 

Bob    Rodwell,   Local    589.   Bob   Rodwell. 

I'm  going  to  read  the  ticket  number 
because  this  is  not  eligible  to  read.  Num- 
ber 4716.  4716,  Local  12. 

Ed    Holmes,    UFCW,    1445.    Ed    Holmes. 

Mary  E.  Finneran,  Local  66. 

Dave  Murray,  Local  348.  Dave  Murray. 

Annie  Schuster,  Local  107.  Annie  Shuster. 

Val  Murray,  Local  387.  Val  Murray. 

(No  more  business  to  transact,  the  record- 
er was  excused.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  1 

Opposition  to  Integration  of  Civil  Service  Retirement 

with  Social  Security 

Whereas:  Legislation  has  been  proposed  that  would  adversely  affect  Social  Secur- 
ity anci  Civil  Service  Retirement  benefits  for  postal  and  federal  workers  such  as: 

—  mandatory  Social  Security  coverage  of  Postal  and  Federal  Employees; 

—  integration  of  Civil  Service  Retirement  with  Social  Security; 

—  offset  of  Social  Security  benefits  against  Civil  Service  Annuity  and, 

Whereas:  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  and  the  Social  Security  System  are 
basically,  traditionally  and  conceptually  entirely  different,  with  the  Civil  Service 
System  being  a  staff  retirement  program  as  compared  to  the  Social  Security  System 
being  a  supplementary  pension  program,  and 

Whereas:  any  merger,  integration,  coordination  or  combining  of  these  two  systems 
could  be  expected  to  place  an  unconscionable  and  unbearable  financial  burden  on 
postal  and  federal  employees  without  compensating  benefits, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  the  delegates  to  the  Twenty-Third  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  October  8,  9  and  10,  1980  go  on  record  in 
opposition  to  mandatory  Social  Security  coverage,  any  integration,  coordination  or 
combining  of  the  two  systems,  and  any  reduction  in  earned  and  paid  for  benefits  of 
either  system  for  eligible  postal  and  federal  employees. 

(Submitted  by  John  D.  Bercury,  Delegate,  General  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  Boston,  Mass.  Local.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  2 
Support  of  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 

Whereas:  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1923,  by  action  taken  in  Conven- 
tion, appointed  a  Committee  to  study  the  practices  of  the  insurance  industry  as  they 
then  related  to  wage-earners  and  union  members,  and 

Whereas:  The  findings  of  this  Committee,  reported  to  the  Convention  in  1925, 
indicated  the  need  and  the  value  of  an  insurance  company  that  would  be  aware  of 
and  sympathetic  to  the  problems  and  objectives  of  the  Labor  Movement  of  America 
in  helping  to  provide  greater  financial  protection  for  union  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and 

Whereas:  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  action  taken  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  since  1927,  has 
directed  its  efforts  almost  entirely  to  the  needs  of  labor  groups  in  the  fields  of 
Individual  Life  Insurance  and  Group  Life  Insurance  and,  since  the  very  early  days  of 
Trusteed  Health  and  Welfare  Funds,  has  encouraged  and  aided  Labor  to  initiate  and 
administer  these  Funds  with  great  efficiency  and  advantage  to  its  membership,  and 

Whereas:  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  has  demonstrated  beyond 
question  its  competence  and  integrity  in  the  underwriting  of  Health  and  Welfare 
programs  by  becoming  in  a  few  short  years  the  insurer  of  the  largest  number  of  such 
funds  in  the  country,  and 

Whereas:  The  ability  of  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  to  continue  to 
provide  cost  and  service  advantages  to  labor  groups  can  be  increased  by  greater 
participation  and  support  by  labor  groups, 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  Convention  recognize  the  true  affinity  of  this  Company 
with  the  Labor  Movement  of  America  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  its  stock  is  owned 
principally  by  International  Unions  and  its  operation  is  guided  by  Directors  who  are 
at  the  same  time  outstanding  Trade  Unionists  and,  for  the  most  part,  active  officers 
of  International  Unions  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Convention  reaffirm  its  endorsement  and  sup- 
port to  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  and  recommend  to  all  affiliated 
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and  associated  Local  Unions  the  co-operative  consideration  of  the  services  of  the 
Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  establishment  of  programs  of  Group 
Life  Insurance,  Health  and  Welfare  Funds  and  Retirement  and  Pension  Programs. 

(Submitted  by  William  Cummings,  B.M.,  Bricklayers  &  Allied  Craftsman,  Local 
No.  1;  Alfred  Crane,  F.S.,  B.A.,  Bricklayers  &  Allied  Craftsman,  Local  No.  15;  and 
Donald  Ferreri,  B.M.,  Bricklayers  &  Allied  Craftsmen,  Local  No.  32.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  3 
Hatch  Act 

Whereas:  Postal  and  Federal  employees  are  restricted  from  political  activity  of  a 
meaningful  nature,  and 

Whereas:  This  restriction  is  detrimental  to  this  group  of  citizens,  to  the  Labor 
Movement  and  to  the  nation, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  amend  the  HATCH  ACT  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  to  all  Postal 
and  Federal  Employees  their  full  political  rights,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  every  member  of 
Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(Submitted  by  John  D.  Bercury,  Delegate,  Boston  Local,  American  Postal  Workers 
Union.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  4 
Support  For  Davis-Bacon  Act 

Whereas:  Repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  requires  the  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  on  most  construction  supported  by  federal  tax  dollars,  is  a  major  target  of 
right-wing  and  anti-labor  forces  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Whereas:  The  AFL-CIO  will  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  to  undermine  the  principle 
that  the  federal  government  should  not  be  the  vehicle  for  destroying  working  stan- 
dards in  any  area  of  the  country. 

Whereas:  The  claims  of  supporters  of  repeal  that  it  would  reduce  inflation  are 
illogical  and  unproven.  Since  the  fastest  rising  costs  in  construction  are  the  cost  of 
land,  money  and  profits,  an  orgy  of  wagecutting  would  have  little  effect  on  inflation 
while  heightening  the  prospect  of  recession  by  further  weakening  worker  buying 
power. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
support  retention  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  recognize  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  enforce  the  law. 

(Submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  5 
Scholarship  Program 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  is  in  the  process  of 
formulating  plans  for  the  1981  Scholarship  Program  to  be  conducted  in  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Whereas:  Considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  programs  in  the  country,  some 
$40,000.00  was  awarded  to  participating  students  in  1980.  Awards  are  made  in  the 
amount  of  $100.00  to  $1,000.00  and  all  senior  class  students  are  encouraged  to 
participate. 
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Whereas:  We  would  like  to  assist  a  greater  number  of  students  and  ask  that  you 
consider  establishing  a  Scholarship  Program  in  your  local  union. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  affiliates  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  program  in  conjunction  with  the  current 
Scholarship  Program  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

(Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President  and  COPE  and  Education  Director, 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  6 
To  Protect  Buspersons 

Whereas:  Buspersons  are  currently  classified  as  service  employees  under  the  Min- 
imum Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and 

Whereas:  These  buspersons  do  not  have  the  authority  to  pick  up  any  gratuities  left 
by  customers,  and 

Whereas:  The  waitpersons  always  pick  up  the  gratuity  left  by  customers  for  ser- 
vices performed,  and 

Whereas:  Buspersons  do  not  perform  similar  work  done  by  waitpersons  and  other 
non-service  duties,  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  buspersons  classification  must  be  changed  from 
gratuity  employees  to  non-service  employees,  and 

Be  It  Further  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Council  instruct  the  Legislative  Dept.  to 
file  legislation  to  enact  the  same. 

(Submitted  by  Edward  Wall,  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Mass.  State  Council  of 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bartenders'  International  Union,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  7 
Co-Operation  of  Office  Personnel 

Whereas:  The  office  personnel  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  have  been  most  co-operation  in  assisting  of  all  functions  involving  the 
Council  and 

Whereas:  Their  co-operation  has  been  responsible  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  our 
daily  programs. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  convention  express  their  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them  as 
employees  of  the  Council. 

(Submitted  by  John  A.  Callahan,  Past  President.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  8 
Support  for  C.O.P.E. 

Whereas:  The  legislative  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Great 
and  General  Court  affect  the  destiny  of  all  our  affiliates  thereby  making  it  imperative 
that  our  concern  be  shown  by  continuous  political  activity,  and 

Whereas:  Support  for  and  election  of  labor's  endorsed  candidates  is  assurance  of 
positive  consideration  of  labor's  programs,  and 

Whereas:  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  deter  those  who  would  cause  the  fragmen- 
tation of  labor  and  labor's  policies,  and 

Therefore  Be  It   Resolved:   That  all  affiliates  support  National  COPE  and  the 
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Massachusetts  State  COPE  Programs  to  insure  the  election  of  "our  friends  and  the 
defeating  of  our  enemies",  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  registration  of  our  members  and  their  families  be 
a  continuous  program  to  assure  maximum  participation  by  labor  in  all  elections. 

(Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  COPE  and  Education  Director,  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  9 
Support  for  COPE  Activities 

We  of  the  Massachusette  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  have  long  recognized  the 
necessity  for  active  participation  in  the  field  of  politics  both  on  the  State  and 
National  level.  As  responsible  citizens  of  the  respective  communities,  we  are  cog- 
nizant of  our  duty  to  be  fully  informed  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day  and  in  turn 
to  impart  this  knowledge  to  our  fellow  citizens. 

Recognizing  that  the  progress  made  at  the  bargaining  table  can  at  times  be  threat- 
ened in  the  halls  of  the  legislature,  organized  labor  must  continue  an  active  and 
effective  political  program. 

Whereas:  The  legislative  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Great 
and  General  Court  affect  the  destiny  of  all  our  members  thereby  making  it  imper- 
ative that  our  concern  be  shown  by  continuous  political  activity. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  we  urge  the  voter  registration  of  all  members  and 
their  families  and  their  participation  in  all  elections,  and 

We  realize  the  necessity  for  the  solidification  of  our  members  to  defeat  the  threat 
of  fragmentation  of  our  strength  and 

We  ask  our  members  for  their  continued  contributions  to  the  request  for  COPE 
dollars,  and 

We  affirm  organized  labor's  traditional  policy  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances  with 
any  group  and  of  supporting  worthy  candidates  regardless  of  party  affiliation. 

Collectively  working  together  in  the  interest  of  our  fellow  man,  your  Committee 
on  Political  Action  can  help  insure  the  election  of  our  friends  and  the  defeat  of  our 
enemies. 

(Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  COPE  and  Education  Director,  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  10 
Boycott  of  Seattle  First  National  Bank 

Whereas:  Local  #1 182  Financial  Institution  Employees  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  has 
been  bargaining  with  Seattle  First  National  Bank  for  three  years  and 

Whereas:  Sea-First  refuses  to  bargain  in  good  faith  and 

Whereas:  Sea-First  has  lost  every  decision  concerning  bad-faith  bargaining  and 
affiliation  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 

Whereas:  Local  #1 182  FIEA  has  decided  to  ask  customers  to  boycott  Sea-First  to 
get  it  to  bargaining  table  in  good  faith, 

Be  It  Resolved:  All  affiliated  unions  in  our  State  Federation  of  AFL-CIO  &  CLC 
be  asked  to  talk  to  the  banks  they  do  business  with  that  have  link-ups  into  Sea-First 
on  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  funds  if  link-up  is  not  broken.  The  following  banks 
in  Massachusetts  have  link-ups:  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston. 

(Submitted  by  Daniel  E.  Arsenault,  President  of  District  Local  15  U.F.C.W.,  Inter- 
national Union,  AFL-CIO  &  CLC.) 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  1 1 
Support  of  Mass.  Organization  of  Disabled  Workers 

Whereas:  Since  its  founding  in  1979,  the  Massachusetts  organization  of  Disabled 
Worker's,  "An  alliance  of  injured  workers  who  receive  compensation  and  know  first 
hand  what  the  difficulties  are",  MODW  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  dis- 
abled workers  of  Massachusetts  through  educational  programs  and  free  legal  advice, 
and 

Whereas:  MODW  is  also  making  a  major  effort  to  educate  business  agents  of  union 
locals  about  worker's  rights  to  compensation  by  sponsoring  an  eight  week  course  oh 
compensation,  again  this  fall,  and 

Whereas:  MODW  plans  to  actively  support  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  organized 
labor,  whose  leaders  appear  year  in  and  year  out  before  our  legislators,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  injured  workers,  and 

Whereas:  Organized  labor  is  vital  to  the  future  growth  of  MODW,  with  its  support 
and  expanded  participation,  MODW  will  be  of  greater  assistance  to  a  larger  segment 
of  the  Massachusetts  workforce,  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Twenty-Third  Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  go  on  record  as  affirming  its  support  for 
MODW  and  its  valuable  work  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  disabled  workers',  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  AFL-CIO 
urge  all  of  its  affiliated  Local  Unions  to  support  the  Massachusetts  Organization  of 
Disabled  Workers. 

(Submitted  by  James  T.  Golden,  Business  Manager  of  Sheet  Metalworkers  Local 
#17,  1157  Adams  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  12 
Additional  Support  for  M.O.D.W. 

Whereas:  Be  it  advised  that  Local  25,  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  Massachusetts  Organization  of 
Disabled  Workers. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  if  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 
at  its'  Twenty-Third  Convention,  endorses  its'  support  of  the,  Massachusetts  Organiza- 
tion of  Disabled  Workers,  Local  25  stands  firmly  behind  that  endorsement. 

(Submitted  by  Kyle  E.  Beverly,  President  of  U.R.W.  Local  25.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  13 

Support  for  M.O.D.W.  Rights 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  Organization  of  Disabled  Workers,  since  it's  founding 
in  1979,  has  worked  diligently  on  behalf  of  employees  with  work-related  disabilities. 
Whereas:  The  MODW  adopted  as  it's  goals: 

1.  To  organize  a  collective  voice  for  disabled  workers  and  their  families; 

2.  To  inform  injured  workers  of  their  rights,  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
their  rightful  benefits  under  workers'  compensation,  social  security,  welfare, 
unemployment,  medicaid,  veterans'  and  other  programs; 

3.  To  campaign  for  improvements  in  the  Massachusetts  Compensation  Act  in 
other  workers'  compensation  programs,  including  increased  benefit  levels, 
simplified  procedures,  faster  settlement  of  claims,  and  better  coverage  for 
occupational  diseases; 

4.  To  acquaint  the  public  with  the  problems  disabled  workers  face,  and  the 
need  for  reform  of  the  compensation  system; 
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5.  To  educate  union  personnel  and  encourage  greater  union  support  for  injured 
workers,  including  improvement  of  contract  language  on  health  and  safety 
and  protection  of  injured  workers'  rights; 

6.  To  report  current  information  on  benefits,  reform  proposals  and  other 
developments  affecting  injured  workers; 

7.  To  demand  that  employers  and  their  representatives  meet  all  existing  legal 
requirements  of  the  compensation  system; 

8.  To  seek  stronger  enforcement  and  expansion  of  affirmative  action  laws  and 
programs  in  the  hiring  and  promotion  of  workers  with  disabilities; 

9.  To  support  political  action  promoting  the  security,  welfare  and  other  con- 
cerns of  disabled  workers  and  their  families;  and 

10.     To  encourage  united  action  with  various  organizations  for  the  common 
interests  of  injured  workers,  active  workers  and  other  disabled  people. 

Therefore  Be"  It  Resolved:  That  the  23rd  Convention  of  the  Mass.  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  go  on  record  as  affirming  its  support  for  M.O.D.W.  and  its  val- 
uable work  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Disabled  Workers;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  urge  all  of 
its  affiliated  local  unions  to  support  the  M.O.D.W. 

(Submitted  by  Charles  Thompson,  President  of  the  Springfield-Chicopee-Westfield 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  14 

Amend  Law  to  Maintain  Binding  Arbitration  for  Fire  Fighters 

(In  the  event  that  referendum  Question  #2  on  "Proposition  21/2%" 
is  approved  by  the  voters  on  November  4,  1980.) 

Whereas:  The  professional  fire  fighters  of  this  Commonwealth  are  prohibited  by 
law  to  engage  in  a  strike  or  work  slow-down,  and 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  legislature  cognizant  of  this  fact  enacted  legislation 
giving  fire  fighters  Binding  Arbitration  in  1973,  and 

Whereas:  In  1977,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  voted  to  override  the  governor's 
veto  of  the  Binding  Arbitration  statute  for  fire  fighters  and,  allowed  the  law  to  be 
continued,  and 

Whereas:  No  arbitration  award  has  exceeded  the  cost  of  living  in  the  year  of  said 
award,  and 

Whereas:  The  exercise  of  Binding  Arbitration  as  a  tool  for  resolving  contract 
disputes  for  fire  fighters,  has  proven  to  be  effective  in  negotiating  agreements  be- 
tween local  governments  and  it's  fire  fighters,  and 

Whereas:  The  recision  of  the  Binding  Arbitration  statute  would  make  collective 
bargaining  into  a  mockery;  and,  cause  labor  unrest  in  the  fire  service,  and 

Whereas:  The  Joint  Labor  Management  Committee  created  by  an  act  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  to  oversee  municipal  fire  fighter  collective  bargaining  and  arbitra- 
tion proceedings,  has  proven  to  be  uniquely  effective,  in  resolving  impasses;  thereby, 
helping  to  promote  and  maintain  a  more  efficient  and  progressive  public  service,  and 

Whereas:  The  passage  of  an  initiative  petition  known  as  "Proposition  2l/i%"  as  a 
proposed  law,  under  bill  H.5933,  would  repeal  the  Binding  Arbitration  law  for  fire 
fighters, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  delegates  assembled  at  the  1980  Convention 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  approve  the  filing  of  legislation  by  this 
Council,  to  maintain  Binding  Arbitration  for  fire  fighters,  in  the  event  that  referen- 
dum Question  #2  (Proposition  2Vi%)  is  approved  by  the  voters  on  November  4,  1980. 

(Submitted  by  Paul  M.  Lestage,  President,  I.A.F.F.  Local  841.) 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  15 
State  Labor  Relations  Board 

Whereas:  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  doubled  its  case  loads  before  the  State 
Labor  Relations  Board  due  to  the  fact  that  more  employees  are  now  covered  by  the 
State  Labor  Relations  Act  such  as  policemen  and  municipal  employees,  and 

Whereas:  The  State  Labor  Relations  Board  has  not  expanded  their  staff  to  meet 
the  demands  of  settling  disputes,  and 

Whereas:  Delays  have  occurred  before  the  State  Labor  Relations  Commission  due 
to  the  laxity  of  keeping  up  with  the  change  of  times  and  labor  disputes;  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  staff  of  the  State  Labor  Relations  Board  be 
doubled,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  a  sub-commission  be  appointed  and  located  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  expediting  the  case  loads 
before  the  S.L.R.B. 

(Submitted  by  Edward  Wall,  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Mass.  State  Council  of 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bartenders'  International  Union,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  16 
Licensing  of  Those  Who  Sell  or  Process  Fish  by  Dept.  of  Public  Health 

Whereas:  The  AFL-CIO  is  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  its  members  in  regard  to 
the  food  they  eat  and  THE  consuming  public,  and 

Whereas:  The  AFL-CIO  is  concerned  and  will  insure  that  its  membership  is  receiv- 
ing its  fair  share  of  compensation  and 

Whereas:  The  sale  of  fish  is  of  concern  to  all  and 

Whereas:  Unlicensed  fish  dealers  constitute  unfair  competition  to  those  who  are 
licensed  and 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  is  responsible  for  the 
inspection  of  fish  and  fish  products  to  insure  clean  and  wholesome  food  being 
available  to  the  consumer  and 

Whereas:  The  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  is 
responsible  for  inspecting  fish  dealers  and 

Whereas:  It  has  been  determined  by  Local  tfl  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  does  not  have  licensing  authority  over  fish  dealers  in  order  to  be  able  to  insure 
that  said  dealers  are  conducting  their  business  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  manner  so  that 
their  products  will  be  fit  for  human  consumption, 

Therefore:  We  the  membership  of  the  AFL-CIO  hereby  resolve  and  order  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Legislation  to  file  the  necessary  legislation  for  consid- 
eration by  the  1980  Massachusetts  Legislation  to  provide  that  those  who  deal,  sell 
and  process  fish  be  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

(Submitted  by  Gerald  J.  O'Leary,  President-Business  Manager,  U.F.C.W.-Local  #2, 
and  Robert  W.  Wager,  General  Secretary  U.F.C.W.-Local  #2,  Braintree,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  17 
Boycott  of  DeMoulas  Supermarkets 

Whereas:  DeMoulas  Supermarkets  in  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts  a  non- 
union concern  and 

Whereas:  DeMoulas  Supermarkets  operate  stores  in  highly  organized  areas  and 
should  not  have  the  patronage  of  members  or  the  family  of  members  of  organized 
labor,  and 

Whereas:  The  DeMoulas  Supermarkets  should  be  considered  by  all  members  of 
organized  labor  as  "unfair  —  do  not  patronize",  and 
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Whereas:  This  company  should  be  in  the  same  position  with  the  members  of 
organized  labor  as  the  J. P.  Stevens  Company  and  other  companies  which  are  on  the 
AFL-CIO  authorized  BOYCOTT  list,  and 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Delegates  of  this  Convention  of  the  Mass. 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  convened  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  at  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  October  8.  through  10,  1980  consider  DeMoulas  Supermarkets  as  anti-union 
and  recommend,  by  the  passage  of  this  Resolution,  to  all  members  of  organized  labor 
that  they  refrain  from  trading  in  DeMoulas  Supermarkets  anywhere,  at  anytime,  for 
any  reason,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  all  the  Delegates  at  the  Convention  pledge  "I  will 
not  trade  in  DeMoulas  Supermarkets  and  I  will  recommend  to  all  my  friends  and 
neighbors  that  they  refrain  from  trading  in  DeMoulas  Supermarkets",  and 

Be  It  Finally  Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  Locals  and 
central  bodies  with  the  request  that  the  resolution  and  the  action  of  the  Convention 
on  it  be  read  to  the  members  at  the  next  meeting. 

(Submitted  by  Gerald  J.  O'Leary,  President-Business  Manager,  U.F.C.W. -Local  #2, 
and  Robert  W.  Wager,  General  Secretary,  U.F.C.W.-Local  #2,  Braintree,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  18 
In  Support  of  Union  Stores  and  Services 

Resolution:  Union  Food  Stores,  Shops,  Plants,  Houses,  Hotels  and  Motels  and 
Services. 

Whereas:  The  employees  of  Union  stores  in  this  area  are  enjoying  conditions  equal 
for  the  most  part  to  those  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas:  The  members  of  organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  should  make  their 
purchases  in  any  of  the  organized  stores  in  Massachusetts,  and 

Whereas:  The  members  of  organized  labor  should  cooperate  with  Union  members 
working  in  the  Union  stores,  shops,  plants,  houses,  hotels  and  motels  and  services, 
now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  delegates  to  this  annual  convention  assembled 
in  Boston  do  hereby  go  on  record  in  the  passage  of  this  resolution  endorsing  the 
campaign  of  the  store  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  get  all  members  to  shop  in  union 
stores  in  their  home  area; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  delegates  to  this  convention  bring  the  request 
made  in  this  resolution  back  to  their  low  Local  at  the  next  meeting,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  submitted  to  the 
Delegates  to  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council  Convention  October  8-10,  1980,  in  the 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts  with  a  request  that  a  list  of  Union  shops, 
plants,  stores,  houses,  hotels  and  motels  and  services  in  Massachusetts  be  sent  to  all 
Locals  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  so  that  the  Local  officers 
will  have  this  list  and  ask  their  members,  when  shopping,  to  look  for  the  Union  sign. 

(Submitted  by  Gerald  J.  O'Leary,  President-Business  Manager,  U.F.C.W.  Local  $2, 
and  Robert  W.  Wager,  General  Secretary,  U.F.C.W.  Local  $2,  Braintree,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  19 
Control  of  Food  Salvage  Business  by  Division  of  Food  &  Drugs 

Whereas:  The  "Food  Salvage  Business"  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  last  few  years  handling  many  tons  of  food  products  salvaged 
from  train  wrecks  and  fires  and  sold  by  the  insurance  companies  to  food  salvage 
firms,  and 

Whereas:  This  business  is  not  licensed  by  any  town,  city,  or  county  agency  in  any 
of  its  operations,  and 
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Whereas:  No  regulations  are  set  up  in  the  Commonwealth  to  give  any  department 
the  right  to  oversee  and  set  regulations  and  inspect  the  merchandise;  these  food 
salvage  concerns  are  selling  to  the  consuming  public,  and 

Whereas:  The  consuming  public  has  no  knowledge  when  purchasing  this  salvaged 
merchandise  as  to  how  old  it  is  and  whether  it  had  been  inspected  by  any  of  our 
State  Inspectors  or  anyone  else,  and 

Whereas:  Control  and  inspection  of  the  food  salvage  business  should  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  right  of  the  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs  to 
supervise  the  industry,  set  rules  and  regulations  under  which  it  shall  operate  and  have 
its  inspectors  decide  whether  or  not  products  are  fit  for  sale,  and 

Whereas:  The  Legislative  Committee  in  its  wisdom  reported  this  Legislation 
H-1207  out  favorably  in  the  1980  session,  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  convention  by  the  passage  of  this  Resolution 
does  hereby  authorize  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Legislation  to  file  the 
proper  legislation  which  will  bring  this  about. 

(Submitted  by  Gerald  J.  O'Leary,  President-Business  Manager,  U.F.C.W.-Local  fl, 
and  Robert  W.  Wager,  General  Secretary,  U.F.C.W.-Local  #2,  Braintree,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  20 
Funding  for  Full  Inspection  of  Meat  and  Poultry 

Whereas:  The  Department  of  Public  Health  should  carry  out  a  program  of  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  which  is  in  the  public  interest,  and 

Whereas:  The  general  laws  of  Massachusetts  should  provide  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment, so  that  such  a  program  can  be  carried  out,  and 

Whereas:  Such  funds  to  finance  the  budget  to  carry  out  a  complete  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  program  have  not  been  included  in  the  budget  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health,  in  past  years,  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Legislation  is 
authorized  by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  to  file  legislation  which  will  require,  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  consuming  public  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  be  re- 
quired and  mandated  to  include  in  his  budget  funds  to  operate  this  program. 

(Submitted  by  Gerald  J.  O'Leary,  President-Business  Manager,  U.F.C.W.-Local  #2, 
and  Robert  W.  Wager,  General  Secretary,  U.F.C.W.-Local  #2,  Braintree,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  21 
Amend  General  Laws  —  Chapter  151,  Section  7  and  9 

Whereas:  The  current  Chapter,  Section  7  and  9  call  for  three  (3)  hours  pay  when 
reporting  for  work;  and 

Whereas:  Reducing  the  hours  from  four  (4)  to  three  (3)  is  detrimental  to  em- 
ployees in  the  Commonwealth;  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  General  Laws,  Chapter  15,  Section  7  and  9  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Minimum  daily  hours  an  employee  who  reports  for  duty 
on  any  day  at  the  time  set  by  the  Employer  regardless  of  whether  actual  work  is 
assured  shall  be  paid  for  at  least  four  (4)  hours  on  such  day  at  the  rate  applicable 
under  this  Chapter;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Council  instruct  the  Legislative  Department  of 
the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council  to  file  a  legislative  bill  to  enact  the  above. 

(Submitted  by  Edward  Wall,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Mass.  State  Council  of 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bartenders'  International  Union,  AFL-CIO.) 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  22 
Amend  Chapter  790  of  the  Acts  of  1977 

Whereas:  Under  Chapter  790  of  the  Acts  of  1977  establishes  a  filing  fee  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00)  of  which  Fifty  Dollars  ($50.00)  shall  be  paid  by  each 
party  for  all  arbitrations  between  the  parties  during  a  twelve  (12)  month  period;  and 

Whereas:  Certain  Local  unions  have  unlimited  amounts  of  contracts  within  their 
jurisdiction  with  unlimited  amount  of  Employers;  and 

Whereas:  Under  this  Chapter  a  local  union  must  submit  a  filing  fee  of  Fifty 
Dollars  ($50.00)  for  each  different  arbitration  case  with  the  unlimited  amount  of 
Employers;  and 

Whereas:  This  constitutes  unfair  financial  obligations  to  the  local  unions;  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  Chapter  790  of  the  Acts  of  1977  be  amended 
so  that  local  unions  will  pay  only  one  (1)  Fifty  Dollar  ($50.00)  filing  fee  for  arbitra- 
tion if  they  use  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  per  year  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  arbitration  cases  with  other  Employers  during  a  twelve  (12)  month 
period;  and 

Therefore  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Council  instruct  the  Legislative  Dept. 
of  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council  to  file  a  legislative  bill  to  enact  the  above. 

(Submitted  by  Edward  Wall,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Mass.  State  Council  of 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bartenders'  International  Union,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  23 
Support  the  Boycott  and  Not  Purchase  from  Following  Newspapers: 

Daily  Transcript,  Waltham  News  Tribune,  Newton  Graphic, 

W.  Roxbury  Transcript,  Needham  Chronicle,  Parkway  Transcript, 

Family  Shopper  &  VIP 

Whereas:  An  unfair  labor  practice  strike  continues  to  exist  at  the  Transcript 
Newspapers,  Inc.  by  printers  who  are  members  of  Boston  Typographical  Union  No. 
13,  and 

Whereas:  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  issued  complaints  against  the 
newspaper  management,  and 

Whereas:  The  management  has  illegally  fired  all  workers  honoring  the  printers' 
picket  line,  and 

Whereas:  Management  continues  to  operate  in  defiance  of  civil  and  labor  law  in  an 
effort  to  break  the  unions  and  break  down  working  conditions, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  Convention  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
Union's  efforts  in  advising  the  merchants  not  to  advertise  in  the  struck  papers,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Convention  support  the  boycotting  and  not 
purchase  the  following  newspapers:  Daily  Transcript,  Waltham  News  Tribune, 
Newton  Graphics,  West  Roxbury  Transcript,  Needham  Chronicle,  Parkway  Tran- 
script, Family  Shopper  and  VIP. 

(Submitted  by  Isaac  Kessler,  Delegate,  Boston  Typographical  Union  if  13.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  24 

Sponsor  Legislation  for  Union  Dues  to  be  Deducted 

from  State  Income  Tax  Returns 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  repealed  the  dues  deductable  statute 
several  years  ago,  and 
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Whereas:  In  doing  so  said  to  all  of  organized  labor  in  the  Commonwealth  that 
business  can  deduct  Chamber  of  Commerce  dues,  and  the  working  men  and  women 
cannot  deduct  union  dues; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 
go  on  record  at  this  Convention  to  sponsor  legislation  that  would  allow  union  mem- 
bers to  deduct  the  payment  of  union  dues  on  State  Income  Tax  Returns. 

(Submitted  by  Isaac  Kessler,  Delegate,  Boston  Typographical  Union  #13.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  25 

Support  of  Legislation  to  Limit  the  Voltage  that  May  Be  Worked 

by  the  Rubber  Glove  Method  in  Mass.  to  15,000  or  Below 

Whereas:  The  safety  of  workers  on  the  job  is  among  the  highest  of  priorities  on 
organized  labor's  legislative  agenda,  and 

Whereas:  Electric  Utility  Companies  in  Massachusetts  have  been  attempting  for 
the  past  several  years  to  force  workers  to  work  on  energized  conductors  at  even 
higher  and  higher  voltage,  and 

Whereas:  Some  Utilities  have  announced  plans  to  require  their  workers  to  work  on 
energized  conductors  at  voltages  as  high  as  24,000  and  34,5000  by  the  Rubber  Glove 
Method,  that  exposes  workers  to  an  even  greater  risk  than  the  more  conventional 
"Hot  Stick  Method"  which  employs  the  use  of  special  insulated  tools  and  equipment, 
and 

Whereas:  New  York,  California,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton have  adopted  legislation  which  limits  the  voltage  which  may  be  worked  on  by  the 
Rubber  Glove  Method,  and,  although  the  actual  limits  vary  from  state  to  state,  none 
of  them  allow  such  work  to  be  done  at  voltages  above  15,000,  and 

Whereas:  Similar  protective  legislation  is  filed  and  pending  in  several  other  states, 
now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
go  on  record  in  support  of  legislation  to  limit  the  voltage  that  may  be  worked  by  the 
Rubber  Glove  Method  in  Massachusetts  to  15,000  or  below. 

(Submitted  by  Local  455-IBEW,  Springfield,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  26 
Support  of  MASSCosh 

Whereas:  Since  its  founding  in  1976,  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (MASSCOSH)  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  workers  of 
Massachusetts  through  educational  programs  for  Unions  and  legal  and  technical 
advice  on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  matters;  and 

Whereas:  The  Twentieth  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO  in  1977  went  on  record  in  support  of  MASSCOSH,  and 

Whereas:  MASSCosh's  efforts  have  better  enabled  Local  Unions  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  growing  number  of  occupational  safety  and  health  problems  faced  by  the 
workers  of  Massachusetts,  and 

Whereas:  MASSCosh  has  consistently  supported  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  to 
fight  against  attacks  on  OSHA  by  corporations  and  their  conservative  political  allies; 
and 

Whereas:  The  continued  support  and  expanded  participation  of  organized  labor  is 
vital  to  the  future  growth  of  MASSCosh  that  will  enable  it  to  be  of  greater  assistance 
to  a  larger  segment  of  the  Massachusetts  work  force;  now 
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Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Twenty -Third  Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  go  on  record  as  reaffirming  its  support  for 
MASSCosh  and  its  valuable  work  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts  workers,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
urge  all  of  its  affiliated  Local  Unions  to  support  MASSCosh  by  affiliating  with  it  and 
active  participation  in  it. 

(Submitted  by  IBEW  Local  455,  Springfield,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  27 
Plant  Closing 

Whereas:  The  alarming  increase  in  plant  closings  and  runaway  shops  over  the  past 
few  years  has  caused  great  hardship  to  thousands  of  Massachusetts  workers,  and 

Whereas:  The  economic  devastation  caused  by  these  closings  goes  beyond  the 
plight  of  those  workers  immediately  affected  by  loss  of  jobs  and  income  by  under- 
mining the  tax  base  of  our  community  and  putting  increasing  pressure  on  publicly 
funded  social  services  while  at  the  same  time  depleting  the  major  source  of  funding 
for  such  services,  and 

Whereas:  Many  of  these  plants,  such  as  the  Jerrold  Electronics  Division  of  General 
Instrument  Corporation  in  Chicopee  have  been  closed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  productive  and  profitable  solely  to  enable  the  Company  to  increase  profits 
by  shifting  production  to  low-wage,  non-union  plants  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 

Whereas:  This  corporate  strategy  of  moving  plants  in  order  to  reduce  wage  rates  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator  directly  threatens  the  fair  wage  standards  and 
conditions  of  all  of  organized  labor  which  were  built  up  by  years  of  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  our  predecessors  in  the  Labor  Movement,  and 

Whereas:  The  inevitable  fiscal  pressure  on  state  and  local  governments  resulting 
from  these  closings  and  runaways  also  threatens  the  wages,  conditions,  and  the  jobs 
of  trade  unionists  in  the  public  sector  as  well  as  adversely  impacting  on  the  quality  of 
life  of  all  members  of  the  community  when  educational,  fire,  police,  sanitation, 
social  services,  etc.  are  slashed  in  a  frenzy  of  "budget  balancing"  of  the  type  charac- 
terized by  Proposition  T-h  and  other  such  "quick  fix"  schemes,  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
go  on  record  in  support  of  State  and  Federal  legislation  to  require  pre-notification  by 
employers  of  impending  plant  closings  and  to  provide  expanded  benefits  both  to  the 
workers  directly  affected  by  the  closing  and  to  ease  the  burden  of  tax  loss  to  local 
communities,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  Council  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  efforts 
of  the  National  AFL-CIO  to  seek  reform  of  United  States  Trade  policies  which  place 
American  workers  at  an  unfair  disadvantage. 

(Submitted  by  IBEW-Local  455,  Springfield,  Mass.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  28 
Support  for  Unions  for  Youth 

Whereas:  Youth  between  the  ages  of  16-21  comprise  50%  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas:  Youth  having  clear  goals  and  an  understanding  of  work  are  more  em- 
ployable, and 

Whereas:  Unions  have  historically  created  the  mechanisms  to  raise  the  Nation's 
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standards  of  living  and  fight  for  social  welfare  for  its  members  and  non-members 
alike,  and 

Whereas:  Young  people  are  generally  not  exposed  to  the  positive  aspects  of,  and 
need  for,  unions  and  their  rights  as  workers, 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  endorse 
and  support  the  National  Football  League  Players  Association  Unions  for  Youth 
Program  in  Winchendon,  Massachusetts,  which  is  designed  to  expose  young  adults  to 
career  opportunities;  teach  them  job-seeking  and  job  maintenance  skills,  and  share 
with  them  the  history,  the  spirit  and  the  vision  of  the  labor  movement  in  this  State 
and  Country. 

(Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President  and  Cope  and  Education  Director 
M.S.L.C.  and  Paul  F.  Quirk,  Secretary-Treasurer,  M.S.L.C.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  29 
American  Income  Life  Insurance  Company 

Whereas:  In  this  period  of  runaway  hospital  and  medical  costs  most  workers  need 
additional  benefits  over  and  above  those  secured  through  collective  bargaining,  and 

Whereas:  American  Income  Life  Insurance  Company  has  developed  supplemen- 
tary insurance  programs  designed  to  pick  up  where  union  contracts  leave  off,  and 

Whereas:  American  Income  Life  now  serves  more  than  18,000  Local  AFL-CIO 
unions  with  individual  policies  providing  Disability  Benefits  and  Dependent  Life 
Insurance,  and 

Whereas:  American  Income  Life  is  a  fully  organized  company  with  all  of  its 
employees  belonging  to  Office  and  Professional  Employees  International  Union 
Local  277, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  affiliated  unions 
favorable  consideration  of  the  supplementary  insurance  programs  of  American  In- 
come Life  Insurance  Company. 

(Submitted  by  Michael  Tarallo,  O.P.E.I.U.  Local  277.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  30 
Nuclear  Plant  Moratorium  and  Phase-Out  Questions: 

Whereas:  The  nuclear  moratorium  Public  Opinion  Questions  on  the  ballot  are 
really  aimed  at  totally  eliminating  nuclear-produced  electricity,  now  and  forever. 
In  New  England  that  was  34%  of  our  e  nergy  last  year,  and 

Whereas:  Today,  do  we  dare  become  more  dependent  on  imported  oil,  more  at 
the  mercy  of  OPEC  prices?  Can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  limiting  our  energy  choices 
before  other  sources  are  adequately  developed?,  and 

Whereas:  Nuclear  plants  produce  electricity  at  about  half  the  cost  of  oil.  They 
saved  New  England  consumers  over  $500  million  last  year.  Saved  46  million  barrels 
of  oil.  And  each  new  plant  can  save  1 1  million  more  barrels  a  year,  and 

Whereas:  A  yes  vote  on  the  nuclear  moratorium  is  a  vote  for  more  imported  oil. 
For  higher  and  higher  energy  costs.  For  the  loss  of  business  from  Massachusetts.  THE 
LOSS  OF  JOBS.  For  devastating  inflation  as  our  dollars  continue  to  flow  out  of  the 
country  by  the  tankerload,  and 

Whereas:  It's  a  vote  to  use  up  oil,  coal  and  gas  reserves  we  should  save  for  essen- 
tial use  in  our  children's  future,  and 

Whereas:  The  second  part  of  the  question,  about  developing  energy  alternatives, 
sounds  just  great.  But  don't  let  it  fool  you.  Because  the  first  part  is  aimed  at  shutting 
down  a  working,  dependable,  money -saving  source  of  energy  we  need  right  now. 

Therefore  Let  It  Be  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  in  convention  assembled  does  firmly  and  strongly  oppose  the  concept  of 
a  Moratorium  and  Phase-Out  of  Nuclear  Plants. 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  31 

Whereas:  the  Quincy  and  South  Shore  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
in  cooperation  with  and  guidance  from  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, and  following  the  policies  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  endeavored  to  improve  the 
hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try, and 

Whereas:  the  T.J.  Flatley  Company  has  a  long  history  of  a  building  policy  of  sub- 
standard hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions,  and 

Whereas:  the  TJ.  Flatley  Company  is  proposing  a  200-room  addition  to  the 
Sheraton  Tara,  in  Braintree,  MA,  and 

Whereas:  the  TJ.  Flatley  Company  has  already  subcontracted  work  to  contrac- 
tors who  do  not  have  a  policy  of  community  standards  for  hours,  wages,  and  working 
conditions, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  this  23rd  Annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  AFL-CIO  condemn  this  policy  of  substandard  hours,  wages,  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  T J.  Flatiey  Company,  and/or  their  subcontractors,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  this  23rd  Annual  State  AFL-CIO  Convention, 
convened  in  Boston  on  Wednesday,  October  8,  1980,  endorse  and  support  the 
Quincy  and  South  Shore  Building  and  Constructon  Trades  Council  in  its  efforts  to 
notify  the  public  and  our  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  such  demeaning  and  unfair  prac- 
tices of  the  TJ.  Flatley  Company  and/or  their  subcontractors  by  authorizing  the 
Quincy  and  South  Shore  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  AFL-CIO  to 
inform  the  public  and  our  Brothers  and  Sisters  not  to  patronize  the  Sheraton  Tara 
Motor  Inn,  on  Granite  Street,  Braintree,  MA,  by  handbills  and  handbilling,  and  other 
public  notifications. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  32 

Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Mental  Health  has 
undertaken  a  program  to  issue  contracts  to  vendors  in  private  industry  to  provide 
Support  and  Logistic   services  in   the  various  facilities  under  their  direction,  and; 

Whereas:  these  services  are  being,  and  have  been,  historically  and  efficiently 
profided  by  Public  Employees, 

Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  aggressively  support 
in  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court  appropriate  legislation  to  ensure  that  all 
Support  Services  currently  being  provided  by  Public  Employees,  continue  to  be  so 
provided  and  that  no  additional  services  be  contracted  to  private  vendors  that  can  be 
provided  by  Public  Employees. 

(Submitted  by  Mary  Ellyn  Laselle,  President  Local  No.  165  AFSCME,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  33 

Whereas:  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Mental  Health 
continues  to  accelerate  its  deinstitutionalization  program,  and; 

Whereas:  the  majority  of  the  alternative  settings  for  deinstitutionalized  clients  are 
owned  and  administered  by  private  vendors  under  contract  to  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health, 
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Be  It  Resolved:  that  The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  aggressively  support, 
in  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court,  legislation  that  will  ensure  the  orderly 
transition  of  persons  now  employed  in  the  various  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  in  their  respective  job  categories  as  State  Employees  into  community 
settings  under  the  administration  and  purview  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(Submitted  by  Mary  Ellyn  Laselle,  President,  Local  No.  165  AFSCME,  AFL-CIO.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  34 
Protection  of  Employee  Interests 

Whereas:  Communitization  is  a  potentially  viable  service  system,  but  with  many 
disputable  methods  of  implementations  affecting  establishment  of  successful  pro- 
grams thus  deterring  the  further  growth  and  development  of  developmen tally  dis- 
abled persons,  and 

Whereas:  Local  17  has  been  directly  involved  over  the  years  and  has  impacted 
significantly  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  clients  of  Belchertown  State 
School,  and 

Whereas:  The  employees  of  Belchertown  State  School  have  adapted  the  normali- 
zation principles  and  ably  implemented  programs  which  have  impacted  significantly 
on  the  growth  and  development  of  Belchertown  State  School  clients,  and 

Whereas:  These  clients  have  advanced  in  their  ability  to  function  and  to  move  to 
community  based  service  systems  and  independence  both  on  and  off  campus,  and 

Whereas:  Local  17  has  been  encouraged  by  Council  93  to  continue  to  discuss 
issues  relevant  to  communitization  through  Labor  Management  sessions  and  Task 
Force  with  Belchertown  State  School  management  for  continuity  of  quality  from 
institution  into  the  community,  and 

Whereas:  Because  the  involvement,  training,  skill  and  success  of  staff  impact 
strongly  on  the  above  mentioned  clients  there  needs  to  be  the  opportunity  and  utili- 
zation of  staff  for  the  assurance  of  optimum  client  services  to  be  established  in  the 
community  setting. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that:  Council  93  take  every  appropriate  action  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  demonstrably  successful  staff  resources  to  assure  continuity  of 
quality  services  and  to  bring  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  into  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Register  Proposed  Rules  #1386.51  titled,  "Protection  of  Employee 
Interests"  immediately  they  are  enacted,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  such  action  as  alluded  to  above  be  that  Council  93 
sponsor,  draft  and  negotiate  an  agreement  between  the  Commonwealth,  Department 
of  Mental  Health  and  Labor  there  by  protecting  and  guaranteeing  client  services  by 
State  Employees,  and 

Be  It  Also  Further  Resolved:  That  Council  93  agrees  to  introduce  this  resolution 
in  its  entirety  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Convention  for  their  support 
and  necessary  action  including,  but  not  limited  to  legislation  regarding  compliance  by 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  Federal  Register  Proposed  Rules  as  stated  above. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  35 

SUPPORT  OF  A  STATEWIDE  CAMPAIGN 

FOCUSED  ON  EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WORK  OF  COMPARABLE  WORTH 

Whereas:  It  is  now  17  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act,  and 
16  years  since  the  passage  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Yet  women  in  1977, 
as  in  196  1,  earned  only  59^  for  every  dollar  earned  by  men. 
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Be  It  Resolved:  That  The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  supports 
the  concept  of  "equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable  worth"  as  one  approach  for  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  the  wage  gap  between  women  and  men. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  a  statewide  campaign  of  education,  lobbying, 
and  bargaining  be  implemented  in  support  of  "equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable 
worth." 

(Submitted  by  Peter  Teel,  BA,  IUE  No.  201.) 


RESOLUTION  NO.  36 

Encouraging  Harmonious  Union/Municipal  Relations 

In  the  City  of  Boston 

Whereas:  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  collective  bargaining  law  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  is  to  promote  harmonious  employee-employer  relations; 

Whereas:  the  recognition  and  preservation  of  the  compact  drawn  up  between 
the  unionized  workforce  and  the  municipality  is  the  surest  and  strongest  means  of 
guaranteeing  harmonious  employee-employer  relations; 

Whereas:  the  promotion  provision  in  that  compact  assures  employees  in  the 
unionized  workforce  an  opportunity  to  advance  on  merit  and  service  to  the  muni- 
cipality and  thus  encourages  harmonious  employer-employee  relations; 

Whereas:  a  recent  violation  of  the  promotion  provision  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing contract  between  the  5000  city  workers  in  Boston  represented  by  Council  93  of 
the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME) 
and  the  City  of  Boston  provoked  a  citywide  strike  of  1200  workers; 

Whereas:  the  City  of  Boston  bypassed  the  contractual  provisions  in  the  compact 
to  place  patronage  positions  in  otherwise  unionized  posts  and  violated  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  state  law  governing  collective  bargaining  in  the  public  labor  sector; 

Whereas:  Council  93  of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  (AFSCME)  is  committed  to  upholding  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  state 
collective  bargaining  law; 

Whereas:  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  mayor  Kevin  H.  White  have  been  found  in 
violation  of  the  state  law  governing  collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector  because 
of  blatant  patronage  appointments; 

Whereas:  the  practice  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  could 
be  construed  as  a  union-busting  tactic  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights  and  protec- 
tions accorded  the  unionized  workforce  in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement; 

Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  sup- 
port Council  93  of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees (AFSCME)  in  its  struggle  to  hold  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  Mayor  Kevin  H. 
White  truly  accountable  to  the  state  collective  bargaining  law  and  the  rights  and  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  contract  covering  5000  City  of  Boston  employees. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  of  the 
AFL-CIO  notify  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  of  its  support  of 
the  union  there  in  its  struggle  to  protect  the  collective  bargaining  rights  of  the  5000 
AFSCME  members. 

(Submitted  by  Joseph  M.  Lydon,  Delegate,  Long  Island  Hospital,  Local  370 
AFSCME  Council  93  and  James  Runkal,  Delegate,  Boston  Public  Works,  Local  445 
AFSCME  Council  93.) 
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